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.ZVFTER  the  adventurers  iHf  the  holy  war  were  c  n  a  p^ 
afTembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Bofp'horus,  oppofite         vf. 
to  Conftantinople,  they  proceeded  on  their  enter-       noo. 
prize  ;      but      immediately      experienced     thofe  ^J®  ^'"' 
difficulties,  which  their  zeal  had  hitherto  concealed 
from  them,   and  for  which,   even   if  they    had 
forefeen    them ,    it    would    have    been  almofl 
impoflible    to  provide   a  remedy.     The   Greek 
Vol.  II.  B 
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CHAP,  emperor,  Alexius  Coipnenus,  who  had  apph'ed 
VI.  to  the  weftein  Chriftians  for  fuccour  againft 
*^c^*  the  Turks,  enccrtained  hopes,  and  thofe  but 
feeble  ones ,  of  obtaining  fuch  a  moderate  fupply , 
as,  adling  under  his  command,  might  enable 
him  to  repulfc  the  enemy:  But  he  was  extremely 
aftoniflied  to  fee  his  dominior::>  overwhelmed  , 
on  a  fudden ,  by  fuch  an  inundation  of  licentious 
barbarians^  who,  though  they  pretended  friend- 
ihip,  defpifed  his  fubjeds  as  unwarlike,  and 
detefted  them  as  heretical.  By  all  the  arts  of 
policy,  in  which  he  excelled ,  he  endeavoured 
to  divert  the  torrent ;  but  while  he  employed 
profeffions,  careffes,  civilities,  and  feemingfervices 
towards  the  leaders  of  the  crufade,  he  fecretly 
regarded  thofe  imperious  allies,  as  more  dangerous 
than  the  open  enemies,  by  whom  his  empire 
had  been  formerly  invaded.  Having  eflfedled  that 
difficult  point  of  difembarking  them  fafely  in 
Afia,  he  entered  into  a  private  corrcfpondence 
with  Soliman ,  emperor  of  the  Turks ;  and  pradlif- 
ed  every  infidious  art,  which  his  genius,  his 
power,  or  his  fituation  enabled  him  to  employ, 
for  difappointing  l^p^nterprize ,  and  difcouraging 
the  Latins  from  mailing  thenceforward  any  fuch 
prodigious  , migrations.     His     dangerous    policy 

I  was  feconded  by  the  diforders ,  infeparable  from 

fo  vaft  a  multitude,  who  were  not  united  under 
one  head ,  and  were  condudled  by  leaders  of  the 
moft  independent,  intradablefpirit,  unacquainted 
with  military  difciplinc,  and  determined  enemies 
to  civil  authority  and  fubmiffion.     The  Scarcity 
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of  provifions,  the  exccffcs  of  fatigue,  the  influence  chap. 
of  unknown   climates,    joined    to    the   want  of        vi. 
concert  in  their  operations,  and  to  thefword  of  a       '*^- 
warlike  enemy,    deftroyed    the  adventurers    by 
thoufands ,  and  would  have  abated  the  ardour  of 
men ,  impelled  to  war  by   lefs  powerful  motives. 
Their  zeal,   however,    their  bravery,    and  their 
irrefiftible  force  ftill  carried   them    forward ,   and 
continually  advanced  them    to  the  great  end  of     • 
their  cnterprize.     After  an  obftinate  fiege,  they 
took  Nice,  the  feat  of  the  Turkifh  empire;  they 
defeated  Soliman  in  two  great  battles;  they  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  Antioch;  and  entirely  broke 
the  force  of  the  Turks,  who  had  fo  long  retained 
thofe    countries    in   fubjedion.     7he    foldan   of 
Egypt,  whofe  alliance  they  had  hitherto  courted, 
recovered ,  on  the  fall    of  the  TurkiQi    power , 
his  former  authority  in  Jerufalem ;  and  he  informed 
them  by    his    ambaffadors,    that,    if  they   came 
difarmed  to  that  city,    they  might  now  perform 
their  i^eligious  vows,  and   that    all  Chriftian   pil- 
grims,   who    Ihould    thenceforth    vifit   the  holy 
fepulchre,  might  exped  the  fame  good  treatment, 
•which  they  had  ever  received  from  his  predeceffors. 
The  offer  was  rejedled ;  the  foldan  was  required 
to  yield  up  the  city  to  the  Chriftians ;  and  on  his 
refufai,  the  champions  of  the  crofs  advanced  to 
the  fiege  of  Jerufalem  ,  which  they  regarded  as  the 
confummation  of  their  labours.     By  the    detach- 
ments which  they  had   made,    and  the  difafters 
which  they  had  undergone,  they  were  diminiflied 
to  the  number    of   twenty    thoufand    foo(  and. 
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^  H  A  P.  fifteen  liundred  Irorfe  ;   hut  thefe  were  ftilf  fbrmi- 
VI.        dable,  Irom  their  valour,  their  experience ,  and 
iroo.       the*obediencc,  which,  from  paft  calamities,  they 
had  learned  to  pay  to  their  leaders.    After  a  fiege 
of  five  weeks,  they   took  Jerufalem  by  afTault ; 
and,    impeHed    by  a    mixture    of  military    and 
religious  rage ,  they  put  the    numerous  garrifon 
and  inhabitants  to  the  fword  without  diftindion* 
Neither  arms 'defended  the  valiant,  nor  fubmiflioa 
tiie  timorous:  No  age  or  fex  was  fpared:  Infants 
on  the  breaft  were  pierced   by    the   fame  blow 
with  their   modiers,   who   implored  for  mercy : 
Kven  a  multitude,  to  the  number  of  ten  thoufand 
perfons,  who  had   furrendered    themfdves     pri- 
fbners,  and  were  promifed  quarter ,  were  butchered 
in  cool  blood   by   thofe  ferocious   conquerors  '. 
The  ftreets  of  Jerufalem  were  covered  with  dead 
bodies  *;  and  the  triumphant  warriors,  after  c\'erj'' 
enemy  was  fubdued  and  flaughtered ,  immediately 
turned  themfelves,  with  the  fentimcnts  of  humi- 
liation and  contrition ,  towards  the  holy  fepulchre. 
They  threw  afide  their  arms,  ftill  ftreaming  with 
blood:  They  advanced  with  reclined  bodies,  and 
naked  feet  and  heads  to  that  facred  monument: 
They  fung  anthems   to  their  Saviour,  who  had 
there  purchafcd  their  falvation  by  his   death  and 
agony:    And   their  devotion,    enlivened   by  the 
prefence  of  the  place  where    he  had  fuffered,  fo 
overcame  their  furyr,  that  they  difiblved  in  tears, 

'  Vertot,  vol.  i  p.  57- 

*  Jtt.  Paris ,  p.  J4-  Order.  Vital,  p.  ^56.  Diccto,  p.  498. 
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atid  bore  the  appearance  of  every  foft  and  tender  chap. 
fentimcnt     So  inconfiftent  is  human  nature  with        vi. 
itfelf !    And  fo  eafiljr    does    the  moft  effeminate      "^- 
fuperftition  aMy ,  both  witb  the  moft  heroic  cou- 
rage, and  with  the  fierceft  barbarity  I 

This  great  event  happened  on  the  fifth  of  July 
in  the  laft   year  of  the  eleventh  century.     The 
Chriftian  princes  and  nobles ,  after  chufing  God- 
frey  of  Bouillon     king  of  Jerufalem ,  began  to 
fettle  themfelves  in    their  new  conquefts;  while 
fome   of  them  returned  to  Europe,  in  order  to 
enjoy  at   home  that  glory,  which  their  valour 
had  acquired  them  in  this  popular  and  meritorious 
cnterprize.  Among  thefe,  was  Robert,   duke  of 
Normandy,   who,    as    he   had  relinquifhed   the 
greateft  dominions   of  any  prince   that   attended 
the  crufade ,  had  all  along  diftinguifhed    himfelf 
by  the  moft  intrepid  courage ,  as  well  as  by  that 
affable    difpofition    and    unbounded    generofity, 
which  gain  the  hearts  of  foldiers,  and  qualify  a 
prince  to   Ihine    in   a    military  life.     In  paffing 
through  Italy,  he  became  acquainted  with  Sibylla, 
daughter  of  the  count  of  Converfana,   a  young 
lady  of  great  beauty  and  merit,  whom  he  efpoufed : 
Indulging  himfelf  in  this  new  paflion ,  as  well  as 
fond    of  enjoying   eafe   and  pleafurc ,   after   the 
fatigues  of  fo  many  rough  campaigns,  he  lingered 
a  twelvemonth  in   that   delicious    climate;    and 
though   his   friends  in  the  dorth   looked    every 
moment   for  his    arrival,    none    of  them   knew 
when  they  could  with  certainty  exped  it.  By  this 
delay ,    he  loft  the  kingdom  of  England ,  which 
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CHAP,  the  great  fame  he  bad  acquired  during  the  crufo- 
VI.        des,  as  well  as  his  undoubted  title,  both  by  birth, 
''°°«       and  by  the  preceding  agreement  with  his  deceafed 
brother,    v/ould,    had    he    been  prefent,    have 
infallibly  fecured  to  him. 
Aeceffion  of       Prince  Henry  was  hunting  with  Rufus  in  the 
iicury.  new  forefl; ,  when  intelligence  of  that  monarch's 

death  was  brought  him;  and  being  fenfible  of 
the  advantage  attending  the  conjundure,  h^ 
hurried  to  Winchefter,  in  order  to  fecure  the 
royal  treafure,  which  he  knew  to  be  a  neceffary 
implement  for  facilitating  his  defigns  on  the 
crown.  He  had  fcarcely  reached  the  place  when 
William  de  Breteuil,  keeper  of  the  treafure,  ar*. 
rived,  and  oppofed  himfelf  to  Henry's  pretenfions. 
This  nobleman ,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
fame  party  of  hunting,  had  no  fooner  beard  of 
his  matter's  death,  than  he  hadened  to  take  care 
of  his  charge;  and  he  told  the  prince,  that  this 
treafure,  as  well  as  the  crown ,  belonged  to  \iis 
elder  brother,  who  was  now  his  fovereign;  and 
that  he  himfelf,  for  his  part,  was  determined,  in 
fpite  of  all  other  pretenfions,  to  maintain  his 
allegiance  to  him.  But  Henry,  drawing  bisfw9rd, 
threatened  him  with  inftant  death ,  if  he  dared  to 
difobey  him;  and  as  others  of  the  late  king's 
retinue,  who  came  every  moment  to  Winchefter, 
joined  the  prince's  party,  Breteuil  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  his  oppofition ,  and  to  acquicfce  in 
this  violence  '. 

•  Order.  Vital  p.   782, 
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•Hekry,   without  lofing  a  moment,   hailened  chap 
with  the. money  to  London;    and   having  aflem-        vi. 
bled  fome  noblemen  and  prelates,  whom  his  ad-       noo. 
drefs,  or  abilities,  or  prefents,  gained  to  his  fide,  he 
'  was  fuddenly  eleded ,  or  rather  fainted  king ;  and 
immediately  proceeded  to   the  exercife  of  royal 
authority.  In  lefs  than  three  days  after  his  brother's 
death,    the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  was  per- 
formed by  Maurice,  bilhop  of  London,  who  was 
perfuadedto  officiate  on  that  occafion*;  and  thus, 
by  his  courage  and  celerity ,  he  intruded  himfelf 
into  the    vacant   throne.     No  one  had  fufficient 
fpirit  or   fenfe   of  duty  to  appear   in   defence  of 
the  abfent' prince :   All  men  were  fcduced  or  in- 
timidated :  Prefent  poffeffion  fupplied  the  apparent 
defed  in  Henry's  title ,  which  was  indeed  founds 
cd  on  plain  ufurpation:  And  the  barons,  as  well 
as   the  people  ,    acquiefced  in   a  claim,  which, 
though   it  could   neither    be   juftified    nor  com- 
prehended ,  could  now ,  they  found ,  be  oppofed 
through  the  perils  alone  of  civil  war  and  rebellion. 
But  as  Henry  forefaw,  that  a  crown  ,  ufurpcd 
againft  all  rujes.of  juftice,  would  fit  unfteady  on 
his  head  ,  he  refolved ,  by  fair  profeffions  at  lead, 
to  gain  the  affedions  of  all  his  fubjcds.     Befides 
taking  the  ufual  coronation-oath  to  maintain  the 
laws  and   execute  juftice,    he   paffed  a  charter, 
which  was  calculated    to   remedy    many   of  the 
grievous  oppreffions,  which  had  been  complained 
of  during  the  reigns  of  his  father  and  brother  \ 

*  Chron.   Sax.  p.  208.    Order.  Vital,  p.  78 J. 
^  Chron.  Sax.  p,  203.  Sinu  Divicln).  p.  22^. 
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H  A  P  He  there  promifed,  that,  at  the  death  of  any 
VI.  bilhop  or  abbot,  he  never  would  feize  the  rc- 
iicc,  venues  6f  the  fee  or  abbey  during  the  vacancy , 
but  would  leave  the  whole  to  be  reaped  by  the 
fucceffor  ;  and  that  he  would  never  let  to  farm 
any  ecclefiaftical  benefice  ,  nor  difpofe  of  it  for 
iponey.  After  this  conceffion  to  the  church , 
whofe  faVour  was  of  fo  great  innportance  ,  he 
proceeded  to  enumerate  the  civil  grievances, 
whiclj  he  piirpofed  to  redrefs.  He  promifed, 
that ,  upon  the  death  of  any  earl  ,  baron  ,  or 
military  tenant ,  his  heir  lliould  be  admitted  to 
.  the  pofTeflTion  of  his  eflate*  on  paying  a  jud  and 
lawful  relief;  without  being  expofed  to  fuch 
violent  exadions  as  had  been  ufual  during  the 
late  reigns:  He  remitted  the  wardihip  of  minors, 
and  allowed  guardians  to  be  appointed,  who 
ihould  be  anfwerable  for  the  truft:  He  promifed 
not  to  difpofe  of  any  heirefs  in  marriage,  but  by 
the  advice  of  all  the  barons;  and  if  any  baron 
intended  to  give  his  daughter,  fifter,  niece,  or 
kinfwoman ,  in  marriage ,  it  fhould  <^nly  be  ne- 
celfary  fdr  him  to  confultthe  king,  who  promifed 
to  take  no  money  for  his  content ,  nor  ever  to 
refufe  permiflion ,  unlels  the  perfon ,  to  whom 
it  was  parpofed  to  marry  her ,  fhould  happen  to 
be  his  enemy :  He  granted  his  barons  and  military 
tenants  the  power  of  bequeathing  by  will  their 
money  or  perfonal  eftates;  and  if  they  negleded 
to  make  a  will,  he  promifed  ,  that  their  heirs 
Jhould  fucceed  to  them :  He  renounced  the  right 
of  impofing  moneyage ,  .  and  of  levying  taxes  at 
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pleafure  on  the  farms ,  "which  the  barons  retained  chap. 
in  their  own  hands  * :  He  made  fome  general  pro-        vi. 
feffions  of  moderating  fines;  he  offered  a  pardon       hoc 
for  all  offences  ;   and  he  remitted  all  debts   due 
to  the  crown :    He  required  ,   that  the  vaflals  of 
the    barons    ihould   enjoy  the    fame  privileges, 
which  he  granted  to  his  own  barons ;  and  he  pro- 
mifed  a  general  confirmation  and  obfervance    of 
the  laws  of  king  Edward.     This  is  the  fubftance 
of   the    chief  articles   contained  in  that  famous 
charter '. 

To  give  greater  authenticity  to  thcfe  concef- 
fions,  Henry  lodged  a  copy  of  his  charter  in 
fome  abbey  of  each  county;  as  if  dcfirous  that  it 
fhould  be  expofed  to  the  view  of  all  his  fabjedf, 
and  remain  a  perpetual  rule  for  the  limitation  and 
diredion  of  his  government  :  Yet  it  is  certain  , 
that,  after  the  prefent  purpofe  was  fcrved,  he 
never  once  thought ,  during  his  reign ,  of  obferv- 
ing  one  fingle  article  of  it;  and  the  whole  fell 
fo  much  into  negled  and  oblivion,  that,  in  the 
following  century ,  whea  the  barons  ,  who  had 
heard  an  obfcure  tradition  of  it,  defired  to  make 
it  the  model  of  the  great  charter,  which  they 
cxadled  from  king  John ,  they  could  with  difficulty 
find  a  copy  of  it  in  the  kingdom.  But  as  to 
the  grievances  here  meant  to  be  redrefTed,  they 
were  ftill  continued  in  their  full  extent ;  and  the 
royal  authority  ,    in   all  thofc    particulars  ,   lay 

Sec  Appendix  II.         ^  Matth.  Paris,  p.  jj?.  Hoveden, 
p.  468.  Brompton,  p.   1021.   Hagulflad,  p.  )ia. 
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H  A   P.  under  no  manner  of  reftridlion.    Reliefs  of  heirs  > 

vi-       fo  capital  an  article ,  were  never  effedually  fixedi 

iioo.       till  the  time  of  Magna  Charta  * ;  and  it  is  evident, 

that  the  general  promife  here  given  of  accepting 

a  juft  and  lawful  relief,   ought  to  have  been  re-i 

duced  to  more  precifion,  in  order  to  give  fecurity 

to  the  fubjed.    The  oppreflion  of  wardfhip  and 

marriage  was  perpetuated  even  tiU  the  reign  of 

Charles  II. :  And  it  appears  from  Glanville  * ,  the 

'  famous  jufticiary  of  Henry  II.  that,  in  his  time, 

where  any  man  died  inteftate,  an  accident  which 

muft  have  been  very  frequent ,   when  the  art  of 

writing  was  fo   little  known,    the  king,  or  the 

Jord  of  the  fief,  pretended  to  feize  aH  the  moveables, 

and  to  exclude  every  heir,  even  the"^ children  of 

.  the  deceafed  :   A  fure  mark  of  a  tyrannical  ^nd 

arbitrary  government 

The  Normans  indeed  ,  who  domineered  in 
England,  were,  during  this  age,  fo  licentious  a 
people ,  that  they  may  be  pronounced  incapable 
of  any  true  or  regular  liberty  ;  which  requires 
fuch  improvement  in  knowledge  and  morals, 
as  can  only  be  the  refult  of  reflexion  and  ex- 
perience ,   and  muft  grow  to  perfedion   during 

'  Glanv.  lib.  2.  cap.  ;6.  What  is  called  a  relief  in 
the  Conqueror's  laws,  preferved  by  Ingulf,  feems  to  have 
been  the  heriot;  fince  reliefs,  as  well  as  the  other  burdens; 
of  the  feudal  law,  were  unknown  in  the  age  of  t^he  Con- 
feffor,  whofe  laws  thcfe  origiaally  were. 

Lib.  7.  cap.  16.  This  pradice  was  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  king  Edward ,  ratified  by  the  Conqueror ,  as  \ve 
learn  from  Ingulf,  p.  91.  But  laws  had  at  that  time  very 
lil^tle  influence ;  Power  and  vioicince  governed  every  thmg. 
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feveral  ages  of  fettled  and  eftabliflied  government,  chap. 
A  people,  fo  infenfiblc  t2r"the  rights  of  their  vi. 
fovereign,  as  to  disjoint,  witjiout  neccflity,  the  ,ioq. 
hereditary  fuccellion  ,  and  permit  a  younger 
brother  to  intrude  himfelf  into  the  place  of  the 
elder,  whom  they  efteemed,  and  who  was  guilty 
of  no  crime  but  being  abfent,  could  not  expedl, 
that  that  prince  would  pay  any  greater  regard  to 
their  privileges  ,  or  allow  his  engagements  to 
fetter  his  power,  and  debar  him  from  any  con- 
fiderable  intereft  or  convenience.  They  had  indeed 
arms  in  their  hands  ,  which  prevented  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  a  total  d^fpotifm  ,  and  left  their 
pofterity  fufficient  power,  whenever  they  fhould 
attain  a  fufficient  degree  of  reafon ,  to  affume 
true  liberty  ;  But  their  turbulent  difpofition  fre- 
quently prompted  them  to  make  fuch  ufe  of 
their  arms ,  that  they  were  more  fitted  to  obftrud 
the  execution  of  juftice ,  than  to  flop  the  career 
of  violence  and  oppreflion.  The  prince  ,  finding 
that  greater  oppofition  was  often  made  to  hira 
when  he  enforced  the  laws,  than  when  he  violat- 
ed them ,  was  apt  tp  render  his  own  will  and 
pleafure  the  folc  rule  of  government ;  and  on  every 
emergence  ,  to  confider  more  the  power  of  the 
perfons  whom  he  might  offend  ,  than  the  right*; 
of  thofe  whom  he  might  injure.  The  very  form 
of  this  charter  of  Henry  proves ,  that  the  Normau 
barons  { for  they ,  rather  than  the  people  of  Eng- 
land ,  are  chiefly  concerned  in  it)  were  totally 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  limited  monarchy,  and 
were  ill  qualified  to  conduct ,  in  conjuncflion  with 
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CHAP,  their  fovcreign ,  the  machine  of  government.  It 
VI.  is  an  ad  of  his  fole  power  ,  is  the  refult  of  his 
iioo.  f''^^  grace  ,  contains  forae  articles  which  bind 
others  as  well  as  himfelf ,  and  is  therefore  unfit 
to  be  the  deed  of  any  one  who  poffeflcs  not  the 
whole  legidative  power,  and  who  may  not  at 
pleafurc  revoke  all  his  conceflions. 

Henry  ,  farther  to  increafe  his  popularity, 
degraded  and  committed  to  prifon  Ralph.  Flam- 
bard  ,  bifliop  of  Durham  ,  who  had  been  the 
chief  inllrument  of  oppreffion  under  his  brother  '**: 
But  this  adl  was  followed  by  another,  which 
was  a  diredt  violation  of  his  own  charter  ,  and 
was  a  bad  prognoftic  of  his  fincere  intentions  to 
obferve  it  :  He  kept  the  fee  of  Durham  vacant 
for  five  years ,  and  during  that  time  retained 
poffcfrion  of  all  its  revenues.  Senfible  of  the  great 
authority,  which  Anfelm  had  acquired  by  his 
charader  of  piety,  and  by  the  perfecutions  which 
he  bad  undergone  from  William,  he  fent  repeated 
meffages  to  him  at  Lyons ,  where  he  refided  , 
and  invited  him  to  return  and  take  poffeflion  of 
^  his  dignities".  *  On  the  arrival  of  the  prelate,  he 
propofed  to  him  the  renewal  of  that  homage 
which  he  had  done  his  brother ,  and  which,  had 
never  been  refufed  by  any  Englifh  bifhop  :  But 
Anfelm  had  acquired  other  fentiments  by  his 
journey  to  Rome,  and  gave  the  king  an  abfolute 

'•  Chron.  Sax.  p.  aog.  W.  Malm,  j^  is^.  Matth. 
Paris,  p.  59.     Alur.  Beverl.  p.  144. 

"  Chroa.  Sax.  p.  208.  Order.  Vital.  78j.  Matth.  Paris^^ 
p.   ;9,     T.  Rudborne,  p.  27 J. 
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rcfofiiL    He  objeded  the  decrees  of  the  council  chap 

of  Bari ,   at  which   he  himfelf  had  afliftcd ;   and 

he  dedared,  that,  fo  far  from  doing  homage  for 

his  fpiritual   dignity »   he  would  not  fo  much  as 

con:ii   siicate  with  any  ecclefiaftic  ,  who  paid  that 

fabriiin  on,  or  who  accepted  of  invellitures  from 

hynv:.i     Henry,  who  expecfted ,   in  his  prefent 

deliCcUe  Atuation  ,  to  reap  great  advantages  from 

the   authority  and   popularity  of  Anfelra ,  durft 

not   infift   on   his  demand  '*.      He    only   defired 

that  the   controverfy  might  be  fufpended;   and 

that  meflengers  might  be  fent  to  Rome,  in  order 

to  accommodate  matters   with    the 'pope,    and 

obtain  his  confirmation  of  the  laws  and  cudoms 

pf  England. 

There  immediately  occurred  an  important  Warriafe  of 
affair,     in    which    the    king    was    obliged     to^*^"^ 
have   recourfe      to    the    authority    of    Anfelm. 
Matilda ,    daughter    of   Malcolm    III.    king    of 
Stotland  ,   and  niece    to  Edgar  Atheling,    had^ 
on  her  father's    death,     and    the    fubfequent  re- 
volutions    in    the    Scottilh    government,     been 
brought    to  England  ,    and  educated    under  her 
aunt,  Chriftina,  in  the  nunnery  of  Rumfey.  This 
princefs  Henry  purpofed  to  marry,  but  as  fhe  had 
worn   the   veil  ,    though  never  taken  the  vows, 
doubts  might  arife  concerning   the  lawfulnefs  of 
the  ad  ;    and  it  behoved  him  to  be  very  careful 
not  to   fhock  ,   in   any  particular,  the  religious 
prejudices  of  his  fubjeds.  The  affair  was  examined 


♦» 


W.  Malm.  p.  22 ^ 
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( 

c  H  A  P.  by  Anfelm  in  a  council  of  the  prelates  and  nobler, 
VI.       which    was    fummoned   at  Lambeth  :    IVlatildsl 
»»«^-       there  proved ,  that  (he  had  put  on  the  veil ,  not 
with  a  view  of  entering  into  a  religious  life,  but 
merely  in  confequence  of  a  cuftom ,  familiar  to  the 
Englifh  ladies ,  Xvho  protedcd  their  chaftity  from 
the  brutal  violence  of  the  Normans,   by  taking 
fhelter   under  that  habit",    which,    amidft   the 
horrible     licentioulhefs    of   the    times,    was   yet 
generally   revered.     The    council ,    fenfible   that 
even  a  princefs  had  otherwife  no  fccurity  for  her 
honour  ,    admitted    this  reafon  as  valid  :    They 
pronounced,  that  Matilda  was  ftill  free  to  marry  '*; 
and  her  efpoufals  with  Henry  were  celebrated  by 
Anfelm  with  great  pomp  and  folemnity  '*.     No 
ad     of   the   king's  reign  rendered  bim    equally 
popular  with    his   Englifh   fubjeds,   and  tended 
more  to  edablifli    him  on   the  throne.     Though 
Matilda ,  during  the  life  of  her  uncle  and  brothers, 
was  not  heir  of  the  Saxon  line ,   (he  was  become 
very  dear  to  the  Englifh  on  account  of  her  con- 
nexions with  it :    And   that  people,  who,  before 
the   conqueft ,   had    fallen  into  a   kind  of  indif- 
ference towards  their  ancient  royal  family,    had 
felt  fo  feverely    the   tyranny   of  the  Normans, 
that  they  refleded  with  extreme  regret  on  their 
former  liberty ,   and  hoped  for  a  more  equal  and 
mild    adminiftration ,    when  the  blood   of   their 
native  princes  Ihould    be  mingled  with   that  of 
their  new  fovereigns  '*. 

"  Eadmer,  p,  57.        **  Ibid.        '^  Hoveden,  p.  468. 
'*  M.   Paris,  p.  4J. 
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But  the  policy  and  prudence  of  Henry ,  Avhich,  c  h  a  ?• 
if  time  had  been  allowed  for  thefc  virtues  to  Vi. 
produce  their  full  effed,  would  have  fecuredhim  nor. 
pofTeflion  of  the  crown,  ran  great  hazard  of  being  J°J*^°°  "^^ 
fruftrated  by  the  fudden  appearance  of  Robert,  who 
returned  to  Normandy  about  a  month  after  the 
death  of  his  brother  William-  He  took  pofleflion, 
without  oppofition  ,  of  that  dutchy ;  and  im- 
mediately made  preparations  for  recovering  Eng- 
land ,  of  which ,  during  his  abfence ,  he  had ,  by 
Henry's  intrigues ,  been  fo  unjuftly  defrauded. 
The  great  fame ,  which  he  had  acquired  in  the 
Eaft ,  forwarded  his  pretenfions ;  and  the  Norman 
barons ,  fenfible  of  the  confequences  ^  expreffed 
the  fame  difcontent  at  the  reparation  of  the 
dutchy  and  kingdom  ,  which  had  appeared  on 
the  acceflion  of  William-  Robert  de  Belefme, 
earl  of  Shrewlbury  and  Arundel,  William  de  la 
Warrenne,  earl  of  Surrey,  Arnulf  de  Montgomery, 
Walter  GifiFard,  Robert  de  Pontefrad,  Robert 
de  Mallet  ,  Yvo  de  Grentmefnil  ,  and  many 
others  of  the  principal  nobility  '' ,  invited  Robert 
to  make  an  attempt  upon  England ,  and  promifed, 
on  his  landing ,  to  join  him  with  all  their  forces. 
Even  the  feamen  were  afifeded  with  the  general 
popularity  of  his  name,  and  they  carried  over  to 
him  the  greater  part  of  a  fleet ,  which  had  been 
equipped  to  oppofe  his  paffage.  Henry,  in  this 
extremity ,  began  to  be  apprehenfive  for  his  life , 
as.  well  as  for  his  crown  ^   and  had  recourfe  to  th^ 

"  Order.  Vital,  p.  785. 
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CHAP,  fuperftition  of  the  people,  in  order  to  oppofe 
Vf.  their  fcntimentof  juftice.  He  paid  dihgcnt  court  to 
Anfelro,  whofc  fandlityfand  wifdom  he  pretended  to 
revere.  Heconfultedhim  in  all  difficult  emergencies; 
feemed  to  be  governed  by  him  in  every  meafure; 
promifed  a  ftrid  regard  to  ccclefiaftical  privileges; 
profeffed  a  great  attachment  to  Rome ,  and  a  re- 
folution  of  perfevering  in  an  implicit  obedience 
to  the  decrees  o(  councils,  and  to  the  will  of  the 
fovereign  pontiff.  By  thefe  careffes  and  decla- 
rations, he  entirely  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
primate,  whofe  influence  over  the  people,  and 
authority  with  the  barons ,  were  of  the  utmoft 
ffrvice  to  him,  in  his  prefent  fituation.  Anfclm 
Icrupled  not  to  affure  the  nobles  of  the  king's 
fincerity  in  thofe  profeffions  which  he  made,  of 
avoiding  the  tyrannical  and  oppreffive  govern- 
ment of  his  father  and  brother  :  He  even  rode 
through  the  ranks  of  the  army,  recommended  to 
the  foldiers  the  defence  of  their  prince,  reprefented 
the  duty  of  keeping  their  oaths  of  allegiance, 
and  prognofticated  to  them  the  greateft  happinefs 
from  the  government  of  fo  wife  and  juft  a  fovereign. 
By  this  expedient ,  joined  to  the  influence  of  the 
earls  of  Warwic  and  Mellcnt,  of  Roger  Bigod, 
Richard  deRedvers,  and  Robert  Fitz-Hamon, 
powerful  barons  ^  who  ftill  'adhered  to  the  pre- 
fent government,  the  army  was  retained  in  the 
king's  interefts,  and  marched  ,  with  feeming 
union  and  firmnefs  ,  to  oppofe  Robert ,  who  had 
landed  with  his  forces  at  Fortfmouth. 

TllE 
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The  tvro  armies  lay  in  fight  of  each  other  for  g  »  A  p» 
fome  days  without  coiriirtg  to  adion  ;   atid  both        vi. 
princes  i  being  apprchenfive  of  the  cVient  ^  ^vhich/vccommo- 
vrould  probably  be  decifive ,  hearkened  the  niore  datioit  wua 
willingly    to    the  counfels   of  Anfelm   and    the^"***"* 
other  great  men ,  Svho  mediated  an  accomroodatioit 
between  them.  After  employing  fome  tiegociation, 
it  was   agreed  ,    that    Robert  Ihould  refign   his 
pretenfions  to  Etigland,    and  receive  in  lieu  of 
them    an   annual  penfibn   of  3000  marks ;  that  ^ 
if  eithet  of  the  princes  died  widiobt  iffue  ,    the 
other  ihould  fucceed  to  bis  dominions ;    that  th^ 
adherents    of    each    ihould    be  pardoned  ,   and 
reftored   to    all   their   pofleflions   dtber  in  Nor- 
mandy or  England ;  and  that  neither  Robert  tioi* 
Henty  ihould  thenceforth  Encourage,  receive,  or 
proteii  the  enemies  df  the  othcJr  'V 

This  treaty 4  though  calculated  fo  thUch  for  ****^ 
Henry's  advantage,  he  was  the  firil  to  violate, 
he  reftored  indeed  the  eftates  of  all  Robert's  ad- 
herents; but  was  fecretly  determined^  that  noblemen 
fo  powerful  and  fo  ill  affeded  ,  who  had  both 
inclination  and  ability  to  difturb  his  governments 
fliould  not  long  remain  tmroplefted  in  their  prev 
fcnt  opulence  and  grandeun  He  began  with 
the  catl  of  Shrewlbury ,  who  was  watched  fot 
fome  time  by  fpies  ,  and  then  ilidided  on  a 
charge,  confiding  of  forty -five  iirticles.  This 
turbulent  nobleman ,  knowing  his  own  guilt,  as 
well  as  the   prejudices  of  his  judges^  and  th< 

Chmn.  Sax*  p.  309..  W,  Mrfmct.  p.  is 5. 
Vol.  IL  G 
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(>  H  A  P»  power  of  his  profecutor,  had  recourfe  to  arms 
VI.        for  defence  :  But  being  foon  fupprcffed   by    the 
•  adivity  and  addrefs  of  Henry ,    he  was  banilhed 
the  kingdoai,  and  his  great  eftatc  was  confifcated# 
His    ruin   involved    that  of  his    two    brothers » 
Arnulf  de   Montgomery  ,    and    Roger   carl  of 
Lancafter.    Soon    after  followed   the  profecutioii 
and  condemnation   of  Robert  de  Pontefradt  and 
Robert  de  Mallet,   who  had  diftinguifhed  them- 
fplves  among  Roberts  adherents.     William    de 
1103.       Warenne  was  the   next  vidim  ;    Even  William- 
earl  of  Corn wal ,    fon  of  the  carl  of  Mortaignie , 
the  king's  uncle  ^  having  given  matter  of  fufpicion 
againfl  him ,   lod  all  the  vafl  acquifitioni  of  his 
family  in  England.     Though  the  ufual  violence 
and    tyranny   of  the   Norman  barons  afforded  a 
plaufible  preteace  for  thole  profecutions ,   and  ic 
is  probable    that    none  of  the  fentences ,    pro- 
nounced againfl:  thefe  noblemen  ,    was  wholly, 
iniquitous ;   men  eafily  faw  or  conjedlured ,    that 
the  chief  part  of  their  guilt  was  not  the  injuftice 
or  illegality  of  their  conduA.     Robeit ,    enraged- 
at  the  fate  of  his  friends,  imprudently  ventured 
to  come    into  England  ;•    and   he   remondrated 
with  his  brothei',    in  fevere  terms,   againfl  this 
breach   of   treaty  :    But  met   with  fo  bad  a  re- 
Qtption ,    that  he  began  to  apprehend  danger  to 
h!3  own  liberty ,   and  was  glad   to   purchafe  an 
efcape»  by  refigning  his  pcnfion. 

The  in^ifcrction  of  Robert  foon  expofed  him 
to  more  fatal  injuries.  This  prince,  whofe bravery 
and    candor   procured   him  refpcifl,    while  at  a 
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diftance,  had  no  fooner  atuined  the  pofleflion  chap. 
of  power,  and  enjoyment  of  peace,  than  all  the  vi. 
vigor  of  his  mind  relaxed  ;  and  he  fell  into  i^o3« 
contempt  among  thofe  who  approached  his  perfon, 
or  were  fubjeded  to  his  authority.  Alternately 
abandoned  to  diffolute  pleafures  and  to  womanifh 
fuperftition ,  he  was  fo  remifs ,  both  in  the  care 
of  his  treafure  and  the  exercife  of  his  government, 
that  his  fervants  pillaged  his  money  with  im- 
punity, ftole  from  him  his  very  clothes,  and  pro- 
ceeded thence  to  pradifc  every  fpecies  of  extortion 
on  his  defencelefs  fubjedls.  The  barons,  whom  a  Attack  of  Nor- 
fevere  adminiftration  alone  could  have  reftrained,  «nan<>r« 
gave  reins  to  their  unbounded  rapine  upon  theif 
vaflals  ,  and  inveterate  animofities  againft  each 
other ;  and  all  Normandy ,  during  the  reign  of 
this  benign  prince ,  was  become  a  fcene  of  violence 
and  depredation.  ThCvNormans  at  laft,  obferv* 
ing  the  regular  government,  which  Henry, 
notwithflanding  his  ufurped  title  ,  had  been 
able  to  et^ablifh  in  England ,  applied  to  him , 
that  he  might  ufe  his  authority  for  the  fuppreflion 
of  thefe  diforders  ;  and  they  thereby  afforded 
him  a  pretence  for  interpofing  in  the  affairs  of 
Normandy.  Inftead  of  employing  his  mediation , 
to  render  his  brother's  government  refpedable, 
or  to  redrcfs  the  grievances  of  the  Normans  ;  he 
•was  only  attentive  to  fupport  his  own  partifans, 
and  to  increafe  their  number  by  every  art  of 
bribery  ,  intrigue  ,  and  infmuation.  Having 
found,  in  a  vifit,  which  he  made  to  that  dutchy, 
that    the    uobility    ^Yere  more  difpofed   to  pay 
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CHAP,  fubmiffion  to  him  than  to  their  legal  fovereign;  he 

VI.        coUeiled ,  by  arbitrary  extortions  on  Kngland ,  a 

great  atmy  and  treafure ,  and  returned  next  year 

to  Normandy,    in  a  fituation  to  obtain,   either 

by  violence  or  corruption ,  the  dominion  of  that 

iios.      province.     He   took  Bayeux   by  ftorm  after  aa 

obftinatc  fiege  :    He  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Caen 

by  the   voluntary  fubmiflion  of  the  inhabitants: 

^    But  being  rcpulfed  at  Falaifc  ,   and  obliged ,    by 

the  winter  feafon,  to  raife  the  fiegc,  he  returned 

into    England  ;     after  giving    affurances    to     his 

adherents,  that  he  would  perfevere  in  fupporting 

and  protecting  them. 

1106.  Next  year  he  opened  the  campaign  with  the 

Kormwidy.  ^^^S^  ^^  Tcnchcbray ;  and  it  became  evident , 
from  his  preparations  and  progrefs  ,  that  he  in- 
tended  to  ufurp  the  entire  poffeflion  of  Normandy. 
Robert  was  at  laft  roufed  from  his  lethargy;  and 
being  fupported  by  the  earl  of  Mortaigne  and 
Robert  de  Bcllcfme ,  the  king's  inveterate  ene- 
mies ,  he  raifcd  a  confiderable  army ,  and  ap- 
proached his  brother's  camp  ,  with  a  view  of 
rinilhing,  in  one  decifive  battle,  the  quarrel  be- 
tween them.  He  was  now  entered  on  that  fcene 
of  adion ,  in  which  alone  he  was  qualified  to 
excel  J  and  he  fo  animated  his  troops  by  his 
example  ,  that  they  threw  the  Englifli  into 
diforder ,  and  had  nearly  obtained  the  vidory  **; 
when  the  flight  of  Bellefme  fprcad  a  panic  among 
the  Normans ,    and   occafioncd  their  total  defeat. 

t*  H.  Hunt  p.  J79.  M.Paris,  p.  4j.  Brompton,  p.  1002. 
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Henry,    bcfidcs   doing   gfcat    execution  on  the  c  h  a  f^ 
enemy  ,    made    near     ten    thoufand    prifbners ;        vi. 
among  whom  was  duke  Robert  himfelf ,  and  all       »»o«» 
the   moft  confiderabk  barons,  who  adhered  to 
his  interefts  **.     This  viiftory  was   followed  by 
the  final   redudlion  of  Normandy  :    Rouen  inv 
mediately  fubmitted  to  the  conqueror  :    Falaife , 
after  feme  negociation,  opened  its  gates  ;  and  by  ^ 
this  acquifition ,  befides  rendering  bimfclf  mafter 
ef  an  important  fortrefe  ,    he  got  into  his  hand's 
prince  WiUiam ,    the  only  fon  of  Robert  r  He 
affembled   the  dates  of  Normamty  ;   and  having 
received  the  homage  of  all  the  vaffals  of  the  dutchy, 
having  fettled  the  government,  revoked  his  bro- 
ther's   donations ,     and    difmantled    the    caftles^, 
lately    built,    he    returned  inta  England,    and 
carried  along  with    bim    the  duke   as   prifonep. 
That  unfortunate  prince  was  detained  in  cuftody 
during  the  remainder  of  bis  life  ,   which  was  no 
Jefs  than  twenty -eight  years,  ami  be  died  in  the 
caftle  of   Cardiff  in*  Ghmaorganfliire  ;    happy  if, 
without   lofing  his  liberty  ,    he   could  have   re- 
linquifbed  that  power,  whicb  be  was  not  qualified 
either  to  hold   or  exercife.    Prince- WilHara  was 
committed    to    the   care  of  Helie   de  St   Saen, 
who  bad  nwrried  Robert's  natural  daughter ,  and 
who ,    being  a  man    of    probity    and    honow , 
beyond  what  was  ufaal  in  thofe  ages,  executed 
the  truft  with  great  affedion  and  fidelity.  Edgar 
Atheling  ,    wha   had  foHowed    Robert   in  the 


*Eadmer,p.  90.    CJiron. Sax,  p.  2 14.  Order.  Vital. p.  82k 
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^  p  A  p,   order  %o  prefer vc  the  moft  ipva^u^ble  jewel  qf 
vi.       ,t  ". 

^^7.  Ans?lm  had  i^o  faoner  reti\rned  from  banifh- 

ment,  th^n  his  ^efufal  tQ  do  b.oniage  to  t^e  kine 
i:aife4  a  difpute ,  >yhich  H[enry  evaded  at  that 
critical  jundqr^ ,  ^y  promifmg  to  fend  ameffenger, 
in  order  to,  coinpound  tl^e  ^natter  wi^h  Pafcal  II. 
•who.  th^n  filled  tlie  papal  tl^rone.  The  mcffenger, 
^s  was  probably  forefcen  ^  returned  with  a^i 
^bfolute  refufal  of  the  king's  deipanc^s  ** ;  and  that 
fortified  by  niany  reafons,  which  were  weU 
qualified  to  operate  or\  the  underftandings  of  nic^i 
ip  thofe  ages.  Pafcal  quoted  the  fcriptures  to  prove 
that  Ch^ift  was  the  door ;  and  he  thence  inferred, 
^hat  all  ^cclefiajilics  inufl:  enter  into,  the  church 
through  Chrift  alone ,  not  through  the  civil  paagif- 
^rate ,  or  any  profane  laymen  **.  ^  It  is  monftrous,  ** 
^dded  the  pontiff,  "  that  a  fon  fhould  p^[etc;nd  to 
^'  bege^  his  father ,  or  a  man  to  create  his  Goc^: 
^  Prief^s  arc  called  Gods  in  fcripture^  as  bein^ 
^  the  vicars  of  God  :  And  \yill  you  ^  by  your 
**  abominable  pretenfions  to  grant  them  their 
*^  inveftiture^  affume  the  right  of  creating  th^m  **  ?** 
But  how  convincing  foever  thef(p  arguments  ^i. 

**  Eadmcr^  p.  %6.  **  W.  Mahn.  p.  125. 

*^  Eadmer,  p  60.  This  topic  is  fkrther  enibroed  in  p. 
f ) ,  74,     See  alfb  W.  Mahn.  p.  i6>. 

*'  Eadraer,  p.  61.  I  much  fufpeft,  that  this  text  of 
fcripture  is  a  fbcgery  of  his  holincTs ;  For  I  have  not  beea 
^bie  tp  f^nd  it  Yet  it  pafTsd  current  in  thofe  ages  y  and 
was  often  qqoted  by  the  clergy  as  the  foundation  |  of  tbe^ 
ppwer.  See  Epift.  St.  Thorn,  p.  169. 
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tbcy  couH  not  perjfuadc  K[cnry  to  refigfrfo  imports  e  h  a  p, 
ant  a  prerogative ;  and  perhaps ,  as  he  "was  ^^^^ 
pofleffe^  of  great  refleifliion  and  learning^he  thqught, 
th^t  the  abfurdity  of  a  naan  s  creating  his  God  ^ 
even  allowing  p^iefts  to  be  godsj  was  not  ureecl 
with  the  beft  gr^ce  by  the  Roman  pontiff.  But 
as  \\c  defied  ftiU  to  avqid,  ^t  leaft  to  delay,  ^he 
coming  to  any  dangerous  extremity  with  the 
churchy  he;  perfuaded  Anfel^n,  that  h^  Hiould  be 
able ,  by  {^rther  negociation ,  to  attain  fomc 
compofitioq  with  Pafc^l;  and  fox  that  pqrpofe, 
\ic  difpatch^d  three  biihpps  to  Rome^  while; 
Anfelm  fent  two  ipeffengers  of  his  own ,  to  bcf 
more  fully  affured  of  the  pope's  intentions  ". 
Pafcal  wrote  back  two.  letters  equally  pofitjve  and 
?irrogaut  both  to  the  king  and  prirpate  i  i^rging 
to  (h?  for^ier,  that,  by  a.0uming  the  ^:ight  of 
inveft^tures,  h^  committed  a  kind  of  (pirituai 
^dgltery  with  the  church,  who  w^s  the  fpoufc 
of  Chrifl; ,  and  w^o  myfl  not  admit  of  f^cfa  ^ 
comrpevce  \yith  any  other  perfon  *^;  and  infifting 
with  the  latter,  that  the  preteofion  of  kings  ta 
confer  benefices  was  the  foiyfce  of  all  finionyi 
21  topic  which  h^d  byftoo  inucb  foundation  in 
thpfe  ages  *'. 

Henry  had  now  no  other  expedient  than  to 
fupprefs  th?  letter  addreffed  to  himfelf ,  and  to 
{^^rfu^de  the  three  ^ifbops  to  prevaificate  ^  and 
affert,  upon  their  epifcopal  faith,  that  Pa(cal  had 


**  Eadmer,  p.  62.  W,  Malm.  p.  22^. 
'*  Eadmer,  p.  63.        *'  Ibid.  p.  (J4.  66^ 
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C  H  A  f .  The  people  of  England,  who  thought  all  diflFcrenccs 
yi.  pow  accommodated,  were  inclined  to  blame  their 
iiqr^  primate  for  abfenting  hirafelf  fo  long  from  bis 
charge;  and  he  daily  received  letters  from  his 
partifans ,  reprefenting  the  necefljty  of  his  fpeedy 
return^  The  total  extindion ,  they  told  him ,  of 
religion  and  Chriftianity  was  likely  to  enfue  from 
the  want  of  bis  fatherly  gare :  The  moft  Ihocking 
cuftoms  prevail  in  England ;  And  the  dread  of 
his  feverity  beipg  now  removed ,  fodomy  and  the 
pradice  of  weariag  longhair  gain  ground  among  all 
Tanks  of  men,  and  tbefe  enormities  openly  appear 
every  where,  without  fenfe  of  ftamc  or  fear  of 
punifhment  '*. 

The  policy  of  the  court  of  tl.ome  hajfc  commonly 
been  much  admirccl ;  and  men ,  judging  by  fuccefs, 
Jiave  beftowed  the  higfaeft  eulogies  on  that  prudence 
by  which  a  power,  from  fuch  flender  begimiings, 
could  advance ,  withoutforceof  arms,  toeftahliOi 
^n  univerfal  and  almoft  abfo]ute  monarchy  in 
Europe.  But  the  wifdom  of  fo  long  a  fucceflion 
of  men,  who  filled  the  papal  throne,  and  who 
wer^  of  fuch  differept  ages ,  tempers,  and  interefts, 
is  not  intelligible ,  ^nd  could  never  have  place  in 
^lature.  The  inftrument,  indeed,  with  which 
they  wrought ,  the  ignorance  >nd  fuperftition  of 
the  people,  isfo  grofs  an  engine,  of  fuch  univerfal 
prevalence ,  and  fo  little  liable  to  •  accident  or 
difordeT ,  that  it  may  be  fuccefsful  even  in  the 
moft  unflcilful  bands ;  and  fcarce  any  indifcretion 

**  Eadmerj  p.   iu 
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can  fruftratc  its  operations.    While  the  couft  of   chap. 
Rome  was  openly  abandoned  to  the  moft  flagrant        vi. 
diforders ,    even  while  it  was  torn  with  fchifms       1167. 
and  fadions,  the  power  of  the  church  daily  made 
a  fenfible  progrefs  in  Europe ;    and  the  temerity 
of  Gregory  and  caution  of  Pafcal  were  equally 
fortunate  in  promoting  it.     The  clergy,    feeling 
the  necJcflity,    which    they  lay  un^er,    of  being 
protected  againft  the  violence  of  princes,  or  vigor 
of  the   laws ,     were  well  pleafed  to  adhere  to  a 
foreign  head ,  who  being  removed  from  the  fear 
of  the  civil  authority,  could  freely  employ  the 
power  of   the    whole  church  in  defending   her 
ancient  or  ufurped  properties  and  privileges,  when, 
invaded  in  any  particular  country  :  The  monks , 
defirous  of  an  independence  on  \i^t\r  diocefans^ 
profeffed  a  ftill  more  devoted  attachment  to  the 
triple  crown;  and  the  ftupid  people  poffeffed  no 
fciencc  or  reafon ,    which   they  could  oppofe  to 
the  moft  exorbitant  pretenfions.  Nonfenfe  pafled 
for,  dcmonftration  :  The  moft  criminal  means  were 
fancJlirtcd  by  the  piety  of  the  end :  Treaties  were 
not  fuppofed  to  be  binding ,  where  the  interefts 
of  God  were  concerned :  The  ancient  Jaws   and 
cuftoms  of  ftatcs  had  no  authority  againft  a  divine 
right  ;     Impudent    forgeries    Were    received    as 
authentic    monuments  of   antiquity :     And    the 
champions  of  the  holy  church  ,  if  fuccefsful  ^  were 
celebrated  as  heroes;   if  unfortunate,   were  wor* 
ibipped  as  martyrs ;  and  all  events  thus  turned  out 
equally  to  the  advantage  of  clerical  ufurpations. 
Pafcal  hioifelf ,  the  reigning  pope ,   was ,    in  ibe 
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I  H  A  p.  courfe  of  this  very  controverfy  concerning  invefti- 
VI.       turcs ,  involved  in  circumftances ,  and  neceflitated 

i»o7»  to  follow  a  conducft,  which  would  have  drawn 
difgrace  and  ruin  on  any  temporal  prince,  that 
had  been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  a  like 
fituation.  His  perfon  was  feized  by  the  emperor 
Henry  V.  and  he  was  obliged ,  by  a  formal  treaty, 
to  refign  to  that  monarch ,  the  right  of  granting 
inveftitures,  for  which  they  had  fo  long  contend- 
ed *\  In  order  to  add  greater  folemnity  to  this 
agreement ,  the  emperor  and  pope  communicated 
together  on  the  fame  hoft;  one  half  of  which 
was  given  to  the  prince,  the  other  taken  by  the 
pontiff:  The  moft  tremendous  imprecations  were 
publicly  denounced  on  either  of  them  who  fliould 
violate  the  treaty  :  Yet  no  fooner  did  Pafcal  re- 
cover his  liberty ,  than  he  revoked  all  his  con- 
ceffions ,  and  pronounced  the  fentence  of  excom- 
munication againft  the  emperor  ,  who ,  in 
the  end,  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  terms 
required  of  him  ,  and  to  yield  up  all  his  preten- 
fions ,  which  he  never  could  refume  '*. 

The  king  of  England  had  very  nearly  fallen  into 
the  fame  dangerous  fituation :  Pafcal  had  already 
excommunicated  the  earl  of  Mallont,  and  the 
other  minifters  of  Henry,  who  were  inftrumental 
in  fupporting  his  preteniions  '^ :  He  daily  menaced 
the  king  himfelf  with  a  like  fentence;    and   he 

"  W.  Malm.  p.  167.  *'  Padre  Paolo  foprai  bcnef. 
ecclef.  p.  112.  W.  Malmef,  p.  170.  Chron.  Abb,  St.  Petri 
dc  Burgo,  p.  6  J.   Sim.  Dunelm ,  p.  23}. 


if 
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fufpended  the  blow  only  to  give  him  leifure  to  o  h  A  B» 
prevent  it  by  a  timely  fubmiflioh.  The  malecon-  vi. 
tents  waited  impatiently  for  the  opportunity  of  **®7* 
difturbing  his  government  by  conrpimcies  and 
infurre(5tions  **:  The  king's  beft  friends  were 
anxious  at  the  profped  of  an  incident,  which 
would  fet  their  religious  and  civil  duties  at  variance: 
And  the  countefs of  Blois ,  his  After,  a  princefs  of 
piety,  who  had  great  influence  over  him,  was 
affrightened  with  the  danger  of  her  brother's  eternal 
damnation  '*.  Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  feemed 
determined  to  run  all  hazards ,  rather  than  refign 
a  prerogative  of  fucb  importance ,  which  had 
been  enjoyed  by  all  his  predecefTors ;  and  it  feemed 
probable ,  from  his  great  prudence  and  abilities , 
that  he  might  be  able  to  fuftain  his  rights ,  and 
finally  prevail  iff  the  conteft.  While  Pafcal  an4 
Henry  thus  flood  mutually  in  awe  of  each  other, 
it  was  the  more  eafy  to  bring  about  an  accom- 
modation between  them ,  and  to  find  a  medium> 
in  which  they  might  agree. 
Before  bifliops  took  pofTeflion  of  their  dignities,  compromirt 

,  they  had  formerly  been  accuflomed  to  pafs  through  ^^^  ^^ 
two  ceremonies :  They  received  from  the  hands  of  *  "* 

*the  fovereign  a  ring  and  crofier ,  as  fymbols  of  their 
oflBce ;  and  this  was  called  their  invejiiture :  They  alfa 
made  thofe  fnbmiflions  to  the  prince  ,  which  were 
required  of  vaffals  by  the  rites  of  the  feudal  law, 
and  which  received  the  name  of  homage.  And  as 
the  king  might  refufe,  both  to  grant  the  inv^Uurc 

Eadmcr,  p.  ^o,         '*  Ibid.  p.  79. 
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d  H  A  P«  aad  to  i-ecdv^  the  homage;  though  the  chapter hid^ 
tl.  by  fome  canons  of  the  middle  age  ^  been  endowed 
itor.  \^ith  the  right  of  eledliott^  the  fovereign  had  in 
reality  the  fole  power  of  appdlttting  prelates^ 
Urban  ll.  had  equally  deprived  liymeit  of  the 
rights  of  granting  inVeftiture  and  of  receiying 
homage  ^* :  The  emperors  never  wert  able ,  by 
iall  their  's^ari  and  negociations  ^  to  make  any 
<]i(lindion  be  admitted  between  them  :  The 
interpofuion  of  pf ofarte  laymen  ^  in  any  particular^ 
was  ftill  reprefented  as  impious  and  «ibominable  i 
And  the  church  openly  afpired  to  a  total  independ«> 
cnce  on  the  (late.  But  Henry  had  put  England^ 
as  well  as  Normandy  ^  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  gav^ 
greater  weight  to  his  negociations)  and  P^fcal 
was  for  the  prefent  fatisfied^with  his  refigning 
the  right  of  granting  inveftitures ,  by  which  the 
fpiritual  dignity  was  fuppofed  to  be  conferred; 
iind  he  allowed  the  bifliops  to  do  homage  for 
their  temporal  properties  and  privileges  *'.  The 
pontiff  was  well  pleafed  to  have  made  this  acqui- 
fition,  which,  he  hoped,  Would  in  time  involve 
the  whole:  And  the  king,  anxious  tb  procure 
an  efcape  from  a  very  dangerous  fituation ,  was 
content  to  retain  fome ,  though  a  more  jprecarious 
authority ,  in  the  eledlion  of  prelates. 
After  the  principal  controverfy  was  accom« 

'*  Eadmcr,  p*  91*  W.  Malm.  p.  16^4  Sim.  Dunelitl, 
p.  2)Oi  **  Eadmcr,  p.  91.  W.  Malm.  p.  164.227. 
Hoveden,  p.  471,  M.  Paris,  p.  4).  t.'Rudb.  p.  274. 
Brompton,  p.  looo.  Wilkins,  p.  joj.  Chron*  Dunft, 
p.  21. 
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modatcd,  h  was  not  difficult  to  adjuft  the  other  chap. 
differences.  The  pope  allowed  Aiifelm  to  com-  vi., 
municate  with  the  prelates  ,  who  had  already  nor. 
received  inveftitures  frorn  the  crown;  and  he  only- 
required  of  them  fome  fubmiflions  for  their  paft 
mifcondud  **.  He  alfo  gr;inted  Anfelm  a  plenary- 
power  of  remedying  every  other  diforder,  which^ 
he  (aid,  might  arife  from  the  barbaroufnefs  oE 
die  country  *'.  Such  was  the  idea  which  the 
popes  then  entertained  of  the  Englilh  ;  and 
nothing  can  be  a  ftronger  proof  of  the  miferable 
ignorance  in  which  that  people  were  then  plunged, 
than  that  a  man,  who  lat  on  the  papal  throne, 
and  who  fubfifted  by  abfurdities  and  nonfenfe, 
ihould  think  himfelf  entitled  to  treat  them  as 
barbarians^ 

During  the  courfe  of  thefe  controverfies ,  a 
fynod  was  held  at  Weftminfter ,  where  the  king, 
intent  only  on  the  main  difpute,  allowed  fome 
canons  of  lels  importance  to  be  enaded,  which 
tended  to  promote  the  ufurpations  of  the  clergy. 
The  celibacy  of  priefts  was  enjoined ;  a  point 
which  it  was  ftill  found  Very  difficult  to  carry 
into  execution  :  And  even  laymen  were  not 
allowed  to  marry  within  the  feventh  degree 
of  affinity  **.  By  this  contrivance  ,  the  pope 
augmented  the  profits  ,  which  he  reaped  from 
granting  difpenfations ;  and  likewife .  thofe  from 
divorces.  For  as  the  art  of  writing  was  then  rare, 
and  parilh  rcgi fliers  were  not  regularly  kept,  it 

**  Eadmer,  p.  87.         *'  Ibid.   p.  9»- 
**  IbiiL  p.  6^  ,  68'  Spcllm.  Cone.  vol.  ii.  p.  aa. 
Vol.  ii.  D 
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CHAP,  was  not  eafy  to  afcertain  the  degrees  of  affinity 
Vf.  even  among  people  of  rank ;  and  any  man ,  who 
nor.  had  money  fufficient  to  pay  for  it ,  might  obtain 
a  divorce,  on  pretence  that  his  wife  was  more 
nearly  related^  to  him  than  was  permitted  by  the 
canons.  The  fynod  alfo  paifed  a  vote,  prohibiting 
the  laity  from  wearing  long  hair  **.  The  averfion 
of  the  clergy  to  this  mode  was  not  confined  to 
England.  When  the  king  went  to  Normandy, 
before  he  had  conquered  that  province,  the  bifhop 
of  Seeze,  in  a  formal  harangue,  eameftly  exhorted 
him  to  redrefs  the  manifold  diforders  under  which 
the  government  laboured ,  and  to  oblige  the 
people  to  poll  their  hair  in  a  decent  form.  Henry, 
though  he  would  not  refign  his  prerogatives  to 
the  church,  willingly  parted  with  his  hair:  He 
cut  it  in  the  form  which  they  required  of  him , 
and  obliged  all  the  courtiers  to  imitate  his  ex- 
ample ^*. 
^ars  The  acquifition  of  Normandy   was  a  great 

abroad.^         point  of  Hcnry's  ambition  ;     being  the  ancient 
patrimony  of  his  family,   and  the  only  territory, 
which,    while  in   bi^  pofleflion,    gave  him  any 
weight  or  confideration   on   the  continent:   But 
,  the  injuftice  of  his  ufurpation  was  the  fource  of 

great  inquietude,  involved  him  in  frequent  wars, 
and  obliged  him  to  impofe  on  his  Englifh  fub- 
jeds  thofe  many  heavy  and  arbitrary  uxes,  of 
which  all  the  hiftorians  of  that  ^ge  unanimoudy 

*'  Eadmcr.  p.  68.         '^^  Order  Vital,  p.  Si6. 
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coniplain  ^^  His  nephew,  William,  was  but  fix  c  h  A  r« 
years  of  age  ,  when  he  committed  him  to  the  vf, 
care  of  Helie  de  St.  Saen  ;  and  it  is  probable  / 
that  his  reafon  for  iritrufting  that  important 
charge  to  a  man  of  fo  unblemifhed  a  character, 
Was  to  prevent  all  malignant  fufpicions/,  in  cafe 
any  accident  ftiould  befal  the  life  of  the  young 
prince.  He  foon  repented  of  his  choice  ;  but  iii«C 
when  he  defired  to  recover  pbffeffion  of  Wilfiam's 
perfon,  Helie  withdrew  his  pupil ,  and  carriecf 
him  to  the  court  of  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou,  who^ 
gave  him  protedion  '**.  In  proportion  as  th^ 
prince  grew  up  to  man's  efl^ate,  he  difcovereJ 
virtues  becoming  his  birth  ;  and  watidering 
through  different  courts  of  Europe,  he  excited 
the  friendly  compaffion  of  many  princes',  and 
raifed  a  general  indignation  ag^ind  his  uncle, 
who  had  fo  unjuftly  bereaved  him  of  his  inherit- 
ance. Lewis  the  Grofs,  fon  of  Philip,  was  at 
this  time  king  of  France ,  a  brave  and  generoui 
prince ,  who  j  having  been  obliged ,  during  the 
life-tinie  of  his  father  ,  to  fly  into  England  ,  ia 
order  to  efcape  the  perfecutions  of  his  ftepmother 
Bertrudc,  had  been  protected  by  Henry,  ancf 
had  thence  conceived  a  perfonal  firicndfhip  for 
him.  But  theie  ties  were  foon  diflblved  after  the 
acctjQion  of  Lewis,    who  found  his  interefts   to' 
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Eadmer,  p.  8^    Chron.  Sax.  p.  2ii,    212,    21J. 
ii9,    220.  228.  H.Hunt,  p.   j8o.  Hovcden,    p.  470.* 
Ann.  Waverl.  p.  14;. 
!'  Order.  Vital,  p-  8J7. 
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H  A  p.  be  in  fo  many   particulars  oppofite  to  thofe  of 
VI.        the  Englifh  monarch,  and  who  became  fenfible 
of  the  danger   attending  the  annexation  of  Nor- 
mandy   to  England.    He  joined,   therefore,   the 
counts  of  Anjou  and  Flanders  in  giving  difquiet 
to  Henry's  government;    and  this y monarch  ,'  in 
order   to  defend   his  foreign    dominions  ,   found 
himfelf  obliged  to  go  over  to  Normandy,  where 
he   refided   two   years.    The  war  which  enfued 
among    thofe    princes    was    attended     witl^  no 
memorable   event  ,      and    produced   only   flight 
fkirmifhes    on   the   frontiers ,    agreeably   to    the 
weak   condition  of  the  fovereigns   in  that  age, 
whenever    their   fubjeds    were    not    roufed    by 
fome  great  and  urgent  occafion.  Henry ,  by  con- 
traAing  his  eldefl;  fon,  William,  to  the  daughter 
of  Fulk,  detached  that  prince  from  the  alliance; 
and  obliged  the  others  to  come  to  an  accommo- 
dation with    him.    This  peace  was  not  of  long 
duration.   His  nephew,   William  ,  retired  to  the 
court  of  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders,  who  efpoufed 
hiscaufe;  and  the  king  of  France,   having  foon 
after,  for  other  reafons,  joined  the  party,  a  new 
war  was  kindled  in  Normandy ,  which  produced 
no  event  more  memorable  than  had  attended  the 
I1I8.       former.   At  laft  the  death  of  Baldwin,  who  was 
flain  in  an  adion  near  Eu ,  gave  fome  refpite  to 
Henry,   and  enabled  him   to  carry  on  war  with 
more  advantage  againft  his  enemies. 

Lewis,  finding  himfelf  unable  to  wreft  Nor- 
mandy from  the  king  by  force  of  arms,  had 
recQurfe  to  the  dangerous  expedient,  of  applying 
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to  the  fpiritual  power,  and  of  affording  the  cede-  chap. 
fiaftics  a  pretence  to  interpofe  in  the  temporal  vi. 
concerns  of  princes.  He  carried  young  William  1119. 
to  a  general  council  ,  which  was  affembled  at 
Rheinifs  by  pope  Calixtus  II.  prefented  the  Nor- 
man prince  to  them,  complained  of  the  manifeft 
ufurpation  and  injuftice  of  Henry  ,  craved  the 
affiftance  of  the  church  for  reinftating  the  true 
heir  in  his  dominions,  and  reprefented  the  enorm- 
ity of  detaining  in  captivity  fo  brave  a  prince  as 
Robert,  one  of  the  moft  eminent  champions  of  the 
crofs,  and  who,  by  that  very  quality,  was  placed 
under  the  immediate  protedlion  of  the  holy  fee. 
Henry  knew  how  to  defend  the  rights  of  his  crown 
with  vigor,  and  yet  with  dexterity.  He  had  fent 
over  the  Englifli  bifhops  to  this  fynod;  but  at 
\  the  fame  time  had  warned  them,  that,  if  any 
farther  claims  Were  ftarted  by  the  pope  or  the 
ecclefiaftics ,  he  was  determined  to  adhere  to  the 
laws  and  cuftoms  of  England,  and  maintain  the 
prerogatives  tranfmitted  to  him  by  his  predecef- 
fors.  *'  Go,  "  faid  he  to  them,  "  falute  the  pope 
"in  my  name;  hear  his  apoftolical  precepts; 
"  but  take  care  to  bring  none  of  his  new  inven- 
"  tions  into  my  kingdom.  "  Finding,  however, 
that  it  would  be  eafier  for  him  to  elude  than 
oppofe  the  efforts  of  Calixtus  ,  he  gave  his 
ambaffadors  orders  to  gain  the-  pope  and  his 
favourites  by  liberal  prefents  and  promifes.  The 
complaintfv  of  the  Norman  prince  were  thenceforth 
heard  with  great  coldnefe  by  the  council ;  and 
Calixtus  confeffeti,  after  #i  conference,  which  he 
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c  ^  A  p.  had  the  fame  faipmer  with  Henry,  and  when  that 

yi,        prince  probably  renewed  his  prcfcnts ,   that ,   of 

M'^'       all  men,  whom  he  had  ever  yet  been  acquainted 

with  ,    he  was  ,    beyond  comparifon  ,   the  moft 

/gjoquent  and  perfuafive. 

Thb  warlike  meafures  of  Lewis  proved  a^ 
jnefTedlpal  as  his  intrigues.  He  had  laid  a  fcheme 
for  furprifing  Noyon ;  but  Henry,  having  received 
intelligence  of  the  defign,  marched  to  the  relief 
pf  the  place,  and  fuddenly  attacked  the  French 
at  Brenneville,  as  they  were  advancing  towards 
it.  A  iharp  conflict  enfued ;  where  prince  Willianj 
behaved  with  great  bravery,  and  the  king  him- 
felf  was  in  t}ie  moft  imminent  danger.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  head  by  Crifpin  ,  a  gallant 
Norman  officer ,  who  had  fo|lowed  the  fortqne$ 
pf  William  ^* ;  but  being  rather  animated  than 
terrified  by  the  blo\y,  he  immediately  beat  his 
antagonift  to  the  ground,  and  fo  encouraged  his 
troops  by  the  example,  that  they  put  the  French 
to  total  rout,  and  had  very  nearly  taken  their 
king  prifoner.  The  dignity  of  the  perfons,  en- 
gaged  in  this  fkirmifh  ,  rendered  it  the  moft 
inemorable  aftion  of  the  war  :  For  in  othejp 
fefpeds,  it  was  not  of  great  importance.  There 
were  nine  hundred  horfemen  ,  who  fought  o^ 
both  fides  ;  yet  were  there  only  two  perfons 
flain.  The  reft  were  defended  by  that  heavy 
armour,  %yorn  by  the  cavalry  in  thofe  times  ^\ 

*^  H.  Hunt  p.  58 1.  M.  Paria,  p.  A7.  Diceto,  ^,   ^0$, 
^?  Order,  yitel.  p.  ^S4:* 
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An  accommodation    foon    after   enfued   between  c  H  a  r. 
the   kings  of  France  ajwi  England;    and  the  in-       vi. 
tercfts  of  young  William  were  eiitirely  neglcded 
in  it. 

But  this  public  profpcrity  of  Henry  was  much  nao. 
overbalanced  by  a  domeftic  calamity  ,  which  ^^.^^^^  ^j,^ 
bcfel  him.  His  only  fon  ,  William ,  had  now  liam. 
reached  his  eighteenth  year;  and  the  king,  from 
the  facility  with  which  he  himfelf  had  ufurpcd 
the  crown,  dreading  that  a  like  revolution  might 
fubvcrt  his  family ,  had  taken  care  to  have  him 
recognized  fuccefTor  by  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom, 
and  bad  carried  him  over  to  Normandy,  that  he 
might  receive  the  homage  of  the  barons  of  that 
dutchy.  The  king ,  on  his  return ,  ftt  fail  from 
Barfleur  ,  and  was  foon  carried  by  a  fair  wind 
out  of  fight  of  land.  .The  prince  was  detained 
by  fome  accident;  and  his  failors,  as  well  as 
their  captain,  Thomas  Fitz  -  Stephens  ,  having 
fpcnt  the  interval  in  drinking,  were  fo  fluftered, 
that,  being  in  a  hurry  to  follow  the  king,  they 
heedleftly  carried  the  fliip  on  a  rock,  where  (he 
immediately  foundered.  William  was  put  into  the 
long-boat,  and  had  got  clear  of  the  fhip;  when 
hearing  the  cries  of  his  natural  fitter,  the  countefs 
of  Pcrche,  he  ordered  the  feamen  to  row  back 
in  hopes  of  faving  her:  But  the  numbers,  who 
then  crowded  in,  foon  funk  the  boat;  and  the 
prince  with  all  his  retinue  perifhed.  Above  a 
hundred  and  forty  young  noblemen ,  of  the  prin- 
cipal families  of  England  and  Normandy,  werc^ 
J  oft  on  this  Qccafion.  A  butcher  of  Rouen  was 
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c  H  A  F.  the  only  pcrfon  on  board  who  efcaped  ^'.   He 
vj.       clung  to  the  roaft ,  and  was  taken  up  next  morn- 
1120.       jng  by  fifhcrmen.  Fitz-Stephens  alfo  took  hold  of 
*        the  mail ;   but  being  informed  by  the  butcher , 
that  prince  William  had  perifhed ,  he  faid ,  that 
he  would  not  furvive  the  difafter ;  and  lie  threw 
himfelf  headlong  into   the  fea    **.  Henry  enter- 
tained hopes  for  three  days,  that  his  fon  had  put 
into  fome  didant  pprt  of  England  :    But  when 
certain   intelligence  of  the  calamity  was  brought 
him,  he  fainted  away;  and  it  was  remarked,  that 
be  never  after  was  feen  to  fmile ,  nor  ever  rdco- 
vered  his  wonted  cheerfulnefs  ". 

The  death  of  William  may  be  regarded,  in 
one  refp^d ,  as  a  misfortune  to  the  Englifh ; 
becaufe  it  was  the  immediate  fburcc  of  thofc 
civil  wars ,  which  ,  after  the  demife  of  the  king , 
caufed  Jtfch  confufion  in  the  kingdom  :  But  it 
IS  remarkable ,  that  the  young  prince  had  enter- 
tained a  violent  averfion  to  the  natives  ;  and  had 
been  heard  to  threaten ,  that ,  when  he  ihould 
be  king ,  he  wojuld  make  them  draw  the  plough, 
and  would  turn  them  into  beads  of  burthen. 
Thcfe  prepoffeflions  he  inherited  from  his  father , 
who ,  though  he  was  wont ,  when  it  might  ferve 
his  purpofe  ,  to  value  himfelf  on  his  birth ,  as 
a  native  of  England  ** ,  fhowcd ,  in  the  courfc 
of  his  government ,   an  extreme  prejudice  againft 

'*  Sim.  Dunclm.  p.  ^42.  Alurcd  Bcvcrl.  p.  148* 
'*  Order.  Vital  p.  868.         "  Hdvedcn,p.  47^-Ordcr, 
Vit^  p.  S69.  '*  Gul.  Ncob.  lib.  i,  cap.  j. 
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that  people.    All  hopes  of  preferment,  to  eccJefi-  c  h  a  V, 
adical  as  well  as  civil  dignities,  were  denied  them        vu 
during    this   whole   reign ;    and   any  foreigner , 
however  ignorant  or  worthlefs ,  was  fure  to  have 
the  preference   in  every  competition  ".    As  the 
Englifli  lad  given  no  difturbance  to  the  govern- 
ment dulng  the   courfe  of   fifty  years,  this  in-    , 
veterate  antipathy ,  in  a  prince  of  fo  much  temper 
as  well  as  penetration,  forms  a  prefumption,  that 
the  Englifli  of  that  age  were  ftill  a  rude  and  bar- 
barous people    even  compared  to  the  Normans , 
and  impreffes  us  with  no  very  favourable  idea  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  manners. 

Prince  William    left  no   children  ;    and   the 
king  had  not  now  any  legitimate  iffue  ;   except 
orne  daughter,  Matilda,  whom,  in  mo,  he  had 
betrothed  ,    though  only  eight  years  of  age  '* , 
to  the  emperor  Henry  V.  and  whom  he  had  then 
fent  over  to  be  educated  in  Germany  ".   But  as 
her  abfence  from  the  kingdom ,  and  her  marriage 
into  a  foreign  family,    might  endanger  the  fuc- 
ceflion  ,^Henry,  who  was  now  a  widower,   was 
induced  to  marry  in  hopes  of  having  male  heirs; 
and  he  made  his  addreffes  to  Adelais  ,    daughter      '«*^- 
of  Godfrey,  duke  of  Lovainfe,  and  niece  of  pope  J"5 '^Jp'], 
Calixtus ,  a  young  princefs  of  an  amiable  perfon  **.  riage. 
But  Adelais  broughr  him  no  children ;   and  the 

"  Eadmcr,  p.  jio.  *'  Chron.   Sax.   p.   215. 

W.  Malm.  p.  16 1.  Order.  Vital,  p.  8 J. 

*'  See  note  [A3  at  the  end  of  the  volame.  ^ 

**  Chron.  Sax.  p.  azj.  W*  Malm,  p,  165. 
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CHAP,  prince ,  who  was  mod  likely  to  difpute  tht  fuc- 
¥1  ccffion  ,  and  even  the  immediate  pofleflion  of 
the  crown  ,  recovered  hopes  of  fubverting  his 
rival,  who  had  fucceffively  feiz^d  all  his  patri* 
monial  dominions.  William  ,  the  fon  of  duke 
Robert ,  was  ftill  protected  in  the  French  court ; 
and  as  Henry's  connexions  with  the  count  of 
Anjou .  were  broken  off  by  the  death  of  his  fon , 
Fulk  joined  the  party  of  the  unfortunate  prince, 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage ,  and  aided 
him  in  raifing  difturbances  in  Normandy.  But 
Henry  found  the  meslns  of  drawing  ofiF  the  count  of 
Anjou,  by  forming  anew jvvith  him  a  nearer  con- 
i«r.  nexion  than  the  former,  and  one  more  material 
to  the  interefts  of  that  count's  family.  The  em- 
peror, his  fon-in-law,  dying  without  iffue,  he 
beftowed  his  daughter  on  Geoffrey,  the  eldeft 
fon  of  Fulk,  and  endeavoured  to  enfure  her  fuc- 
ceflion  ,  by  having  her  recognized  heir  to  all  his 
dominions  ,  and  obliging  the  barons  both  of 
Normandy  and  England  to  fwear  fealty  to  her. 
He  hoped,  that  the  choice  of  this  hulband  would 
be  more  agreeable  to  all  his  fubjeds  than  that  of 
the  emperor  ;  as  fecuring  them  from  the  danger 
of  falling  under  the  dominion  of  a  great  and  dif- 
tant  potentate,  who  might  bring  them  into  fub- 
jedion ,  and  reduce  their  country  to  the  rank  of 
a  province  :  But  the  barons  were  difpleafed ,  th^it 
a  Rep  fo  material  to  national  interefts  had  been 
taken    without   confulting   them  ** ;   and  Henry 

"  W.  Malm.  p.  i7^.ThcannaliofWavcrIy,  p.  iso,fay, 
that  the  king  a(kec|  and  obtained  the  confent  of  all  th(  barons. 
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had  too  fenfibly  experienced  the  turbulence  ^of  c  ii  a  p, 
their  difpofition ,  not  to  dread  the  effeds  of  their       vi. 
rcfentment.  It  fcemed  probable ,  that  his  nephew's       iu|. 
party  might  gain  force  from  the  increafe  of  the 
raalecon tents:  an  accellion  of  power ,  which  that 
prince  acquired  a  little   after,   tended  to  render 
his  pretenfions  ftill  more  dangerous.    Charles ,  earl 
of  Flanders ,  being  •affaffinated    during  the    cele- 
bration of  divine  fervice,  king  Lewis  immediately 
put  the  young  prince  in  polTeflion  of  that  county, 
to  which  he  had  pretenfions ,  in  the  right  of  his 
grandmother  Matilda,   wife  to  the    Conqueror. 
But  William    furvived  a   very   little    time    this 
piece  of  good  fortune ,  which  fecmed  to  open  the  ^ 
way  to  ftill  farther  profperity.     He  was  killed  in 
afkirmifh  with  the  landgrave  of  Alface,  his  com- 
petitor for  Flanders;   and  his  death  put  an  end, 
for  the  prcfcnt,   to  the  jealoufy  and  inquietude 
of  Henry. 

The  chief  merit  of  this  monarch's  government 
confifts  in  the  profound  tranquillity,  which  he 
eftabliflicd  and  maintained  throughout  all  his  do- 
minions during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign. 
The  mi^tinous  barons  were  retained  in  fubjedlion; 
apd  bis  neighbours ,  in  every  attemp!  which  they 
made  upon  him,  found  him  fo  well  prepared i 
that  they  were  difcouraged  from  continuing  or 
renewing  their  enterprizes.  In  order  to  reprcft 
the  incurfipns  of  the  Welflh,  he  brought  over 
fome  Flemings  in  the  year  1 1 1 1 ,  and  fettled  them 
in  Pembrokelhirc ,  where  they  long  maintained 
^  differenf;  language,  and  cqftoms^  and  ip^nners, 
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CHAP,  from  their  neighbours.  Though  his  govewimcnt 
VL  feems  to  have  been  arbitrary-  in  England,  it  was 
1128.  judicious  and  prudent;  and  was  as  little  opj^ref- 
five  as  the  neceflity  of  his  affairs  would  permit. 
He  wanted  not  attention  to  the  redrefs  of  griev- 
ances; and  hiflorians  mention  in  particular  the 
levying  of  pui'veyance,  which  he  endeavoured 
to  moderate  and  reftrain.  The  tenants  in  the 
king's  demcfne  lands  were  at  that  time  obliged  to 
fupply  gratis  the  court  with  provifions ,  and  to 
furnifh  carriages  on  the  fame  hard  terms,  when 
the  king  made  a  progrefs,  as  he  did  frequently, 
into  any  of  the  counties.  Thcfe  exadions  were 
fo  grievous,  and  levied  in  fo  licentious  a  manner, 
that  the  farmers,  when  they  heard  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  court,  often  deferted  their  houfes  , 
as  if  an  enemy  had  invaded  the  country  **;  and 
fhekered  their  perfons  and  families  in  the  woods, 
from  the  infults  of  the  king's  retinue.  Henry 
prohibited  thofe  enormities,  and  punifhed  the  per- 
fons guilty  of  them  by  cutting  oflf  their  hands , 
legs,  or  other  members  *'.  But  the  prerogative 
was  perpetual;  the  remedy  applied  by  Henry 
was  temporary;  and  the  violence  itfelf  of  this 
remedy,  fo  far  froip  giving  fecurity  to  the  peo- 
ple ,  was  only  a  proof  of  the  ferocity  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  threatened  a  quick  return  of  like 
abufes. 

Eadmer,  p.  94.  Chron.  Sax«  p.  ziz. 
''  Sadmer^  p.  94. 
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One  great  and  difficult  object  of  the  king's  chap. 
prudence  was  the  guarding  againft  the  encroach-  vi. 
ments  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  protedling  the  **-8. 
-liberties  of  the  church  of  England.  The  pcjpe, 
in  the  year  iioi,  had  feut  Guy,  archbifhop  of 
Vienne,  as  legate  into  Britain;  and  though  he 
%vas  the  firft  that  for  many  years  had  appeared 
therein  that  charadler,  and  his  commiflion  gave 
general  furprize  **,  the  king,  who  was  then  in 
the  commencement  of  his  reign,  and  was  involv- 
ed in  many  difficulties ,  was  obliged  to  fubmit 
to  this  encroachment  on  his  authority.  But  in 
the  year  1116,  Anfelm  ,  abbot  of  St.  Sabas,  who 
was  coming  over  with  a  like  legantine  commif- 
fion,  was  prohibited  from  entering  the  king- 
dom  *';  and  pope  Calixtus  ,  who  in  his  turn  was 
then  labouring  under  many  difficulties ,  by  reafoti 
of  the  pretenfions  of  Gregory,  anantipope,  was 
obliged  to  promife,  that  he  never  would  for  the 
future,  except  when folicited  by  the  king  himfelf, 
fend  any  legate  into  England  **.  Notwithft^nd- 
ing  this  engagement,  the  pope,  as  foon  as  he 
had  fuppreffed  his  antagonift,  granted  the  cardi* 
nal  de  Crema  a  legantine  commiffion  over  that 
kingdom;  and  the  king,  who  by  reafon  of  his 
nephew's  intrigues  and  invafions,  found  himfelf 
at  that  time  in  a  dangerous  fituation,  was  obli- 
ged to  fubmit  to  the  exercife  of  this  commillioa  *\ 

**  Eadmer,  p.  58.         *'  Hoveden,  p.  474- 
**  Eadmer,  p.  12^    IJ7,   ij8. 

*'  Chfon.  Sax.  p.  229. 
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C  H  A  p.  A  fynod  was  called  by  the  legate  at  London; 

VI.        where ,  among  other  canons,  a  vote  pafTed,  enad- 

xi»8.       ing    fevcre     penalties   on   the  marriages    of  the 

.'  clergy  **.     The  cardinal,  in  a  public   harangue, 

I  declared  it  to  be  an  unpardonable  enormity ,  that 

I  a  prieft  Ihould  dare  to  confecrate  and  touch  the 

body  of  Chrift  immediately  after  he  had  rifet> 

from  the  fide  of  a  ftrumpet:    For  that  was  the 

;  decent  appellation  which   he  gave  to  thd   wives 

V    ^V^'^   !  of  the  clergy.     But  it  happened,   that    the   very 

- -^T  \next  night,    the  officers  of  juftice,  breaking  into 

5  "i   -J     ^   diforderly    houfe,    found  the  cardinal    in   bed 

•with  a  courtezan  *';    an   incident   which  threw 

yfuch   ridicule   upon    him,    that   he   immediately 

flole  out  of  the  kingdom;  The  fynod  broke  upi 

and  the  canons  againft  the  marriage  of  clergymen 

<wwere  worfc  executed  than  ever  **.     \ 

Henry,  in  order  to  prevent  this  alternate  re- 
volution of  conceflions  and  encroachments,  fent 
William  ,  then  archbifliop  of  Canterbury ,  to  re- 
rtionftrate  with  the  court  of  Rome  againft  thofe 
abufes ,  and  to  affert  the  liberties  of  the  Eng- 
lifb  church.  It  was  an  ufual  maxim  with  every 
pope ,  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  prevail 

Spellm.  Cone.  vol.  ii.  p.   54. 

*'  Hovcden,  p.  .478.  M.  Paris,  p.  48.  Watth.  Weff. 
ad  ann.  1129.  H.  Hunt.  p.  ;82.  It  is  reinarkable, 
that  this  laft  writer ,  who  was  a  clergyman  as  well  as  the 
others ,  makes  an  apology  for  ufing  fuch  freedom  with  the 
fathers  of  the  church;  bat  fays  ,  that  theia(^  was  notorious, 
and  ought  not  to  be  concealed. 

^  Chron.  Sax.  p.  2)4^ 
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in  any  pretenfion,  to  grant  princes  or  ftatcs  a  c  h  a  p. 
power  which  they  had  always  exercifed,  to  re-  vi. 
fume  at  a  proper  jundture  the  claim  which  feem- 
cd  to  be  refigned ,  and  to  pretend ,  that  the  ci- 
vil magiftrate  had  poffcffed  the  authority  only 
from  a  fpecial  indulgence  of  the  Roman  pontiff. 
After  this  manner,  the  pope,  finding  that  the 
French  nation  would  not  admit  his  claim  of 
granting  inveftitures,  had  pafled  a  bull,  giving 
the  king  that  authority ;  and  he  now  pradifed  a 
like  invention  to  elude  the  complaints  of  the 
king  of  England.  He  made  the  archbifliop  of 
Canterbury  his  legate ,  renewed  his  commiflion 
from  time  to  time ,  and  ftill  pretended ,  that  th^ 
rights ,  which  that  prelate  had  ever  exercifed  as 
metropolitan  ,  were  entirely  derived  from  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  apoftolic  fee.  The  Englifli  prin- 
ces, and  Henry  in  particular,  who  were  glad  to 
avoid  any  immediate  conteft  of  fo  dangerous  a 
nature ,  commonly  acquiefced  by  their  filence  in 
thefe  pretentions  of  the  court  of  Rome  '^ 

As  every  thing  in  England  remained  in  tran-  1131. 
quillity,  Henry  took,  the  opportunity  of  paying 
a  vifit  to  Normandy,  to  which  he  was  invited, 
as  well  by  his  affedion  for  that  country ,  as  by 
his  tendernefs  for  his  daughter ,  the  emprefs  Ma- 
tilda ,  who  was  always  his  favourite.  Some  time  J13,, 
after,  that  princefe  was  delivered  of  a  fon,  who 
received  the  name  of  Henry ;  and  the  king ,  far- 
ther to  enfure  her  fiicceflion ,  m^de  all  the  nobi- 

^*  See  note  [B]  at  the  end  of  the  voluine. 
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0  ir  A  p.  lity  of  England  and  Normandy   renew  the  oath 

VI.        of  fealty,  which  they  had  already  fworn  to  her'*. 

^»3^       The  joy  of  this  event,  and  the  fatisfadion  which 

he  reaped   from  his    daughter's  company »  who 

bore  fucceffively   two  other  fons ,  made  his  refi- 

dence    in   Normandy  very   agreeable  to  him  '' ; 

/  and  he  feemed  determined  to  pafs  the  remainder 

of  his  days  in  that  country ;  when  an    incurfion 

of  the  "W^elih  obliged  him  to  think  of  returning 

into  England.     He  was  preparing  for  the  journey , 

ift  of  Dec.  but  was  feized  with  a  fudden  illnefs  at  St.  Den- 
nis le  Florment,  from  eating  too  plentifully  of 
lampreys ,  a  food   which    always    agreed  better 

Death  with  his  palate  than  his  conftitution  '\     He  died 

in  the  fixty-feventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thir- 
ty-fifth year  of  his  reign ;  leaving  by  will  hia 
daughter,  Matilda,  heir  of  all  his  dominions, 
without  making  any  mention  of  her  hufband , 
Geoflfrey,  who  had  given  him  feveral  caufes  of 
difpleafure  ^\ 

and  charac-        This  princc  was  One  of  the  moft  accomplilhed 

ler  of  H.iiry.  ^^^^  ^^^  gjj^j  ^,^^  Englifli  throne ,   and  poffeffed 

all  the  great  qualities  both  of  body  and  mind, 
natural  and  acquired,  which  could  fit  him  for 
th€  high  fladon ,  to  which  he  attained.  His  per- 
fon  was  manly,  his  countenance  engaging,  his 
eyes  clear ,  ferene ,  and  penetrating.  The  affabi- 
lity of  his  addrefs  encouraged  thofc  who  might 

'•  W.  Malm.  p.  177.         ''  H.  Hunt  p.   ji^. 
'*  H.  Hunt.  p.  385.  M.  Paris,  p.  50. 
''  W.  Malm.  p.  i7g. 
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be  overawed  by  the  fcnfe  of  his  dignity  of  of  c  ii  a  p. 
his  wifdom;  and   though  he  often  indulged   his       vi. 
facetious   humour ,    he  knew   how  to  temper  it       **^^* 
with  difcretion ,  and  ever  kept  at/a  diftance  from 
all  indecent  familiarities  with   his  courtiers.     His 
fupcrior  eloquence  and  judgment  would  have  giv- 
en him  an  afcendant  even  had   he  been  born  in 
a  private  ftation ;  and  his  perfonal  bravery  would 
have  procured    him   refpedl,  though  it  had  been 
lefs  fupported  by  art  and  policy.      By  his  great 
progrefs  in  literature,  he  acquired  the   name  of 
Beau'derc  or  thefcholar:    But  his  application  to       ^ 
thofe  fedentary   purfuits,   abated  nothing  of  the   {J 
adivity    and  vigilance  of  bis  government;   and     "* 
though  the    learning  of  that  age  was  better  fit- 
ted to  corrupt  than  improve  the  underftanding , 
his  natural  good  fenfe  preferved    itfelf  untainted 
both  from  the  pedantry  and  fuperftition  ,   which 
were  then  fo  prevalent  among  men  of  letters* 
His  temper  was  fufceptible   of  the  fentiments  as 
well  of  friendfhip  as   of  refentment  '* ;   and   hi$ 
ambition,  though  high;  might  be  deemed  mode* 
rate  and  reafonable,  had  not  his  condud  towards 
his  brother  and  nephew  fhowed  that  he  was  too  % 

much  difpofed  to  facritice  to  it  all  the  maxims 
of  juftice  and  equity.  But  the  total  incapacity  of 
Robert  for  government  afforded  his  younger  bro- 
ther a  reafon  or  pretence  for  feizing  the  fceptre  both 
of  England  and  Normandy;  and  when  violence 
and  ufurpation  are  once  begua^  neceflity  obliges 

'*  Order.  VitaL  p.  8«5. 

Vol.  II.  E  . 
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a  prince  to  continue  in  the  fame  criminal  courfe, 
Yi.        and  engages  him  in  meafures ,   which  his   better 
XI55.      judgment  and  founder  principles  would  otherwrfc 
have  induced  him  to  rejed  with  warmth  and  in- 
dignation. 

King  Henry  was  much  addiAed  to  women; 
and  hiftorians  mention  no  lefs  than  feven  illegi* 
timate  fons  and  fix  daughters  born  to  him  '^ 
Hunting  was  alfo  one  of  his  favourite  amufements ; 
and  he  exercifed  great  rigor  againft  thofe  who 
encroached  on  the  royal  forefts,  which  were  aug- 
mented during  his  reign  ^*,  though  their  number 
and  extent  were  already  too  great.  To  kill  a 
ftag  was  as  criminal  as  to  murder  a  man :  He 
made  all  the  dogs  be  mutilated,  which  were  kept 
on  the  borders  of  his  forefts :  And  he  fometimes 
deprived  his  fubjeds  of  the  liberty  of  hunting 
on  their  own  lands,  or  even  cutting  their  own 
woods.  In  other  refpedls,  he  executed  jufticc, 
and  that  with  rigor;  the  beft  maxim  which  a 
prince  in  that  age  could  follow.  Stealing  was 
firft  made  capital  in  this  reign  ^':  Falfe^coiniog^ 
which  was  then  a  very  common  crime ,  and  by 
which  the  money  had  been  extremely  debafed, 
was  feverely  punifhed  by  Henry  ''.  Near  fifty 
criminals  of  this  kind  were  at  one  time  hanged 

^'  Gul.  Gemet.  lib.  g.  cap.  29. 

^'  W,  Malm.  p.  179.  ^  Sim.  Dunclm.  p.  2  Jr. 
Brompton,p.  1000.  Flor.  Wigorn.  p.  6^-  Hovcden,  p.  471. 

^'  Sim.  Dunelm.  p.  s^.Brompton,  p.  1000.  Hovedcn, 
p.  471.  Anaal.  WarcrL  p.  149. 
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or  mutilated ;  and  tbougK  thefe  punilhmertt^  teem  c  ft  a  1>. 
to  have  been  exercifed  in  a  manner  fomewhat  vi* 
arbitrary,  they  \ircre  grateful  to  the  people,  more  "15* 
attentive  to  prefent  advantages,  than  jealous 
6f  general  laws.  There  is  a  code,  which  pafles 
tinder  the  name  of  Hcnfy  I.  but  the  beft  antiqua- 
ries have  agreed  to  think  it  Spurious,  It  is  how- 
ever a  very  ancient  compilation,  and  may  be 
ufeful  to  inftrudl  us  inr  the  manners  and  cuftom$ 
of  the  times.  We  learn  from  it ,  that  a  great 
diftinftion  was  then  made  between  the  Englifli 
and  Normans,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
fatter  ''.  The  deadly  feuds  and  the  liberty  o( 
private  revenge,  which  had  been  avowed  by  the 
Saxon  laws ,  were  ftill  continued ,  and  were  not 
yet  wholly  illegal  **. 

Among  the  laws,  granted  on  the  king^s  accef- 
fion,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  re-union  of  the 
dvil  and  ecclefiaftical  courts,  as  in  the  Saxon* 
times,  was  enadted  ".  But  thiis  law,  like  the 
articles  of  his  charter,  remained  without  efFe<fl, 
probably  frorii  the  oppofitionr  of  Archbifhop^ 
Anfelni. 

Hbnry  ,  on  his  acccffibn,  granted  a  charted 
to  London ,  which  feenis  to  have  been  the  firft 
ftcp  towards  rendering  that  city  a  corporation. 
By  this  charter,  the  city  was  empowered  to  keep 
the  htm  of  Middlefex  at  three   hundred  pouncb 

^'  LL  Hen.  r.  J  18.  75.         •*  LL.  Men.  J  82. 
*'  Spellm.  p.  ^05.  Blackilone,  roL  iil.  p.   6).  Coke, 
a^.  Inft.  7a,- 
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[c  ft  A  p.  a  ycar^  to  eledt  its  own  fiieriff  and  juftlciary,  and 
V-  to  bold  pleas  of  the  crown;  and  it  was  exempted 
'**^'  from  Scot ,  Danegelt ,  trials  by  combat ,  and 
lodging  the  king's  retinue.  Thefe,  with  a  confir- 
mation of  tlie  privileges  of  their  court  of  Huftings, 
wardmotes,  and  common  halls,  and  their  liberty 
of  hunting  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  arc  the 
chief  articles  of  this  charter  '*. 

It  is  faid  *',  that  this  prince,  from  indulgence 
to  his  tenants,  changed  the  rents  of  his  dcmefnes, 
which  were  formerly  paid  in  kind ,  into  money  ^ 
which  was  more  eafily  remitted  to  the  Exchequer. 
But  the  great  fcarcity  of  coin  would  render  that 
commutation  difficult  to  be  executed,  while  at  the 
fame  time  provifions  could  not  be  fent  to  a 
<)i{lant  quarter  of  the  kingdom.  This  afibrds  a 
I  probable  reafon ,  why  the  ancient  kings  of  Eng- 
y<^  jland  fo  frequently  changed  their  place  of  abode: 
\Thcy  carried  their  court  from  one  palace  to 
.'another,  that  they  might  confume  upon  the  fpot 
( the  revenue  of  their  fcveral  demefnes. 

'*  Lambardi  Archaionomia  ex   edit.  Twifden,  WHkins, 
p.  2H- 

•'  DiaL  dc  Scaccario,  lib.  i.  cap.  7. 
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CHAR    Vlt 

STEPHEN, 

Accejfion  of  Stephen  —  War  with  Scotland  —  Injur*, 
region  in  favour  of  Matilda  —  Stephen  t^ken 
prifoner  —  Matilda  crowned  —  Stephen  releafed--^ 
Rejioredrto  the  crown  —  Continuation  of  the  civil 
wars  —  Cdmpromife  between  the  king  and  prince 
Henry  —  Death  of  the  king^ 


J.N  the  progrefs  and  fettlement  of  the  feudal  hw,  chap* 
the  male  fucceffion  to  fiefs  had  taken  place  fome  vii. 
time  before  the  female  was  admitted ;  and  eftates,  ^^s^- 
being  confidered  as  military  benefices ,  not  as 
property ,  were  tranfmitted  to  fuch  only  as  could 
ferve  in  the  armies,  and  perform  in  perfon  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  they  were  originally  granted. 
But  when  the  continuance  of  rights,  during  fome 
generations ,  in  the  fame  family  ,  had ,  in  a  great 
meafure,  obliterated  the  primitive  idea,  the  fe- 
males were  gradually  admitted  to  the  poffcffion 
of  feudal  property ;  and  the  fame  revolution  of 
principles,  which  procured  them  the  inheritance 
of  private  eftates  ,  naturally  introduced  their 
fucceffion  to  government  and  authority.  The 
&ilure ,  therefore ,  of  male-heirs  to  the  kingdom 
of  England  and  dutchy  of  Normandy,  feeiped  to 
leave  the  fucceffion  dpcn,    without  a  rival,  to 
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c  II  A  p.  the  emprefs  Matilda;  and  as  Henry  had  made 
VII.  all  his  vaffals  in  both  ftates  fwear  fealty  to  her, 
'^35.  jje  prcfumed »  that  they  would  not  eafily  be 
induced  to  depart  att  once  from  her  hereditary 
yight,  and  from  their  own  reiterated  oaths  and 
engagements.  But  the  irregular  manner,  in  which 
he  himfelf  had  acquired  the  crown,  might  have 
inftruded  him  ,  that  neither  his  Norman  nor 
Englifh  fubjeds  were  as  yet  capable  of  adhering 
to  a  ftrid  rule  of  governpient  ;  and  as  every 
precedent  of  this  kind  feems  to  give  authority  to 
new  ufurpations,  he  had  reafop  to  dread,  even 
from  his  own  family,  fomq  invafion  of  his  daught 
ter's  title,  lyhich  he  had  taken  fuch  pains  to. 
(cftablifh. 

Adela,  daughter  of  William  the  conqueror, 
had  been  married  to  Stephen ,  count  of  Blois , 
and  had  brought  him  feveral  fons;  among  whontj, 
Stephen  and  Henry,  the  two  youngeft,  had 
been  invited  over  to  England  by  the  late  king, 
and  had  received  great  honours ,  riches ,  and 
preferment  from  the  zealous  friendfhip,  which 
that  prince  bore  to  every  one,  that  had  been  fo 
fortunate  s^  tp  acquire  his  favour  and  good 
opinion.  Henry,  who  had  betaken  himfelf  to  the 
ccclefiaftical  profeflion,  was  created  abbot  of 
Glaflenbury  and  bifliop  of  Winchefter  ;  and , 
though  thefe  dignities  were  confiderable,  Stephen 
had,  from  his  uncle's  liberality,  attained  edablifli- 
xnents  ftill   more  folid  apd  durable  -.   The  king 

'  Gul.  Ncubr*  p.  |j6o.  ^rqi^ptpn,  p,  loaj* 
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had  raarried  him  to  Matilda ,  \vlio  was  daughter  chap. 
and  heirofEuftace  count  of  Boulogne,  and  who  vii. 
brought  him,  befidcs  that  feudal  fovereignty  in  '*3s. 
France,  an  immenfe  property  in  England,  which, 
in  the  diftribution  of  lands,  had  been  conferred 
by  the  conqueror  on.  the  family  of  Boulogne^ 
Stephen  alfo  by  this  marriage  acquired  a  new 
connexion  with  the  royal  family  of  England  s  as 
Mary,  his  wife's  mother,  was  fifter  to  David ^ 
the  reigning  king  of  Scotland,  and  to  Matilda, 
the  firfl;  wife  of  Henry,  and  mother  of  th^  cno- 
prefs.  The  king,  ftill  imagining,  that  he  ftrength- 
cned  the  interefts  of  his  family  by  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  Stephen ,  took  pleafure  in  enriching  him 
by  the  grant  of  new  poffeflions;  and  he  conferred 
on  him  the  great  eftatc  forfeited  by  Robert 
Mallet  in  ^England  ,  and  that  forfeited  by  the 
carl  of  Montaigne  in  Normandy.  Stephen,  in 
return  ,  profeffcd  great  attachment  to  his  uncle ; 
and  appeared  fo  zealous  for  the  fucceflion  of 
Matilda,  that,  when  the  barons  fwore  fealty  to 
that  princefs,  he  contended  with  Robert,  earl  of 
Glocefter,  the  king's  natural  fon,  who  (hould 
firft  be  admitted  to  give  her  this  teftimony  ol 
devoted  zeal  and  fidelity  *.  Meanwhile,  he  con-  . 
tinned  to  cultivate,  by  every  art  of  popularity, 
the  friendfbip  of  the  Englifli  nation ;  and  many 
virtues ,  with  which  he  feemed  to  be  endowed, 
favoured  the  fuccefs  of  his  intentions.  By  his 
bravery,  adivity,  and  vigor,   he  acquired    the 

^  W.  Malm.  p.  192. 
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Q  H  A  p,  efteem  of  the  barons:  By  bis  generofity,  and  by 
VII.  an  affable  and  familiar  addrefs,  unufual  in  that 
lUf,  0ge  among  men  of  his  high  quality,  he  obtained 
(he  affedions  of  the  people ,  particularly  of  the 
Londoners  '.  And  though  he  dared  not  to  take 
any  fteps  towards  his  farther  grandeur,  left  he 
Ihould  expofe  himfelf  to  the  jealoufy  of  fo. pene- 
trating a  prince  as  Henry;  he  ftill  hoped,  that,  by 
jiccumulating  riches  and  power,  and  by  acquiring 
popularity,  he  might  in  time  be  able  to-  open  his 
way  to  the  throne. 

No  fooner  had  Henry  breathed  his  laft,  than 
Stephen,  infenfible  to  all  the  ties  of  gratitude  and 
.  fidelity,  and  blind  to  danger,  gave  full  reins  to 
his  criminal  ambition  ,  and  trufted  ,  that,  even 
%vithout  any  previous  intrigue,  the  celerity  of 
his  cnterprize  and  the  boldnels  of  his  attempt 
might  overconie  the  weak  attachment,  which  the 
Englifli  and  Normans  in  that  age  bore  to  the 
laws,  and  to  the  rights  of  their  fovereign.  He 
haftened  over  to  England;  and  though  the  citiz- 
ens of  Dover,  and  thofe  of  Canterbury,  apprized 
of  his  purpofe,  fh'ut  their  gates  againft  him,  he 
flopped  not  till  he  arrived  at  London,  where  fome 
.  of  the  lower  rank,  inftigated  by  his  emiffaries,  as 
Vrell  as  moved  by  his  general  popularity  ,  imme- 
diately faluted  him  king.  His  next  point  was  to 
acquire  the  good  will  of  the;  clergy  ;  and  by 
performing  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  to 
put  himfelf  in   poffeffion    of  the  throne  ,    fron^ 

'  W.  Mahn.  p.  179.  Geft.  Steph.  p*  9ft 8. 
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which  ,  he  was  confident,  it  would  not  be  cafy  chap. 
afterwards  to  expel  him.  His  brother,  the  bifliop  .  vii. 
of  Winchefter,  was  ufeful  to  him  in  thefe  capital  ^^^^* 
articles:  Having  gained  Roger,  bilhop  of  Salif- 
bury,  who,  though  he  owed  a  great  fortune  and 
advancement  to  the  favour  of  the  'late  king, 
preferved  no  fenfe  of  gratitude  to  that  prince's 
family  ,  he  applied  ,  in  conjundion  with  that 
prelate ,  to  William  ,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury » 
and  required  him ,  in  virtue  of  his  office ,  to  give 
the  royal  undion  to  Stephen.  The  primate,  who, 
as  all  the  others,  had  fworn  fealty  to  JVIatilda, 
refufed  to  perform  this  ceremony;  but  his  oppo- 
fition  was  overcome  by  an  expedient  equally 
difhonourable  with  the  other  fteps  by  which  this 
revolution  was  effeded.  Hugh  Bigod ,  fteward 
of  the  houfehold ,  made  oath  before  the  primate, 
that  the  late  king ,  on  his  death-bed ,  had  ftiown 
a  diffatisfadion  with  his  daughter  Matilda,  and 
had  expreffed  his  intention  of  leaving  the  count 
of  Boulogne  heir  to  all  his  dominions  *.  William, 
either  believing  or  feigning  to  believe  Bigod's 
teftimony,  anointed  Stephen,  and  put  the  crown 
upon  his  head ;  and  from  this  religious  ceremony,  "d  Deecn. 
that  prince,  without  any  (hadow  either  of  here; 
ditary  title  or  confent  of  the  nobility  or  people, 
was  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  exercife  of  fover- 
eign  authority.  Very  few  barons  attended  his 
coronation  ^;    but  none  oppofed  his  ufurpation,' 

*  Matth.  Paris,  p.  ^x.  Diccto,  p.  505.  Chron.  Dunft. 
Pf   2).         '   Prompton,  p.  io!(]. 
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H  Ji  F.  however  unjuft  or  flagrant.  The  fentiment  of 
vir.  religion  ,  which,  if  corrupted  into  fupcrftition, 
*'35.  has  often  little  efficacy  in  fortifying  the  duties  of 
civil  fociety ,  was  not  afFeded  by  the  multiplied 
oaths,  taken  in  favour  of  Matilda,  and  only 
rendered  the  people  obedient  to  a  prince,  who 
was  countenanced  by  the  clergy ,  and  who  had 
received  from  the  primate  the  rite  of  royal 
undion  and  confecration  *. 

Stephen  ,  that  he  might  farther  fecurc  his 
tottering  throne  ,  paflcd  a  charter ,  in  which  be 
.  made  liberal  promifes  to  all  orders  of  men;  to  the 
clergy ,  that  he  would  fpeedily  fill  all  vacant 
benefices,  and  would  never  levy  the  rents  of  any 
of  them  during  the  vacancy  ;  to  the  nobility  , 
that  he  would  reduce  the  royal  forefts  to  their 
ancient  boundaries,  and  corrcft  all  encroachments; 
and  to  tjie  people,  that  he  would  remit  the  tax 
of  Danegelt  and  reftore  the  laws  of  king  Ed- 
ward '.  The  late  king  had  a  great  treafure  at 
Winchefter,  amounting  to  a  hundred  thoufand 
pounds :  And  Stephen ,  by  fcizing  this  money  , 
immediately  turned  againft  Henry's  family  the 
precaution ,  which  that  prince  had  employed  for 
their  grandeur  and   fecurity:    An  event,   which 

Such  ftrcfs  was  formerly  laid  on  the  rite  of  coronation, 
that  the  monkifli  writers  never  give  any  prince  the  tide  of 
king ,  till  he  is  crowned ;  though  he  had  for  fome  time 
been  in  pofledTion  of  the  crown ,  and  exercifed  all  the 
powers  of  fovereignty. 

'  W.  Maimer,  p.  179.  Hovcden,  p.  482. 
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naturally  attends  the  policy  of  amalling  tfcafufes.  chap. 
By  means  of  this  money,  the  ufurper  infured  the  vii. 
compliance,  though  not  the  attachment,  of  the 
principal  clergy  and  nobility  ;  but  not  trufting  to 
this  frail  fecurity,  he  invited  over  from  the  conti- 
nent ,  particularly  from  Britanny  and  Flanders , 
great  numbers  of  thofe  bravoes  or  diforderly 
foldiers ,  with  whom  every  country  in  Europe , 
by  reafon  of  the  general  ill  police  and  turbulent 
government,  extremely  abounded  *.  Thefe  mer- 
cenary  troops  guarded  his  throne,  by  the  terrors 
of  the  fword;  and  Stephen,  that  he  might  alfo 
^overawe  all  malecontents  by  new  and  additional 
terrors  of  religion,  procured  a  bull  from  Rome, 
which  ratified  his  title ,  and  which  the  pope , 
feeing  this  prince  in  pofTeffion  of  the  throne,  and 
pleafed  with  an  appeal  to  his  authority  in  fecular 
controvcrfi^s ,  very  readily  granted  him  *. 

Matilda  and  her  hulband  Geoffrey,  were  as  ii3«. 
unfortunate  in  Normandy  as  they  had  been  in 
England,  The  Norman  nobility,  moved  by  an 
hereditary  animofity  againft  the  Angevins,  (irft 
applied  to  Theobald  ,  count  of  Blois ,  Stephen's 
elder  brother,  for  protection  and  afliftance;  but 
hearing  afterwards,  that  Stephen  had  got  pofTeC- 
fion  of  the  Englifh  crown,  and  having  many  of 
them  the  dame  reafons  as  formerly  for  defuring  a 
continuance  of  their  union  with  that  kingdom , 
they  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Stephen ,  and 
put  him  in  pofTeffion  of  .their  government.    Lewis 

'  W.  Malm,  p,  179,        '  Hagulftaip.  ajp.  fij. 
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G  II  A  p.  the  younger ,  the  reigning  king  of  France , 
VII.  accepted  the  homage  of  Euftace ,  Stephen's  eldeft 
»'3^*  fon,  for  the  dutchy;  and  the  more  to  corrobo- 
rate his  connexions  with  that  family,  he  betroth- 
ed his  fifter,  Ck)nftantia,  to  the  young  prince. 
The  count  of  Blois  refigned  all  his  pretcnfions , 
and  received  in  lieu  of  them,  an  annual  penfion 
of  two  thoufand  marks;  and  Geoffrey  himfetf 
was  obliged  to  conclude  a  truce  for  two  years 
with  Stephen,  on  condition  of  the  king's  paying 
him,  during  that  time,  a  penfion  of  five  thou- 
fand'*. Stephen,  who  had  taken  a  journey  to 
Normandy,  finilhed  all  thefe  tranfadions  in  per- 
fon ,  and  foon  after  returned  to  England. 

Robert,  earl  of  Glocefter ,  natiH-al  fon  of  the 
late  king,  was  a  man  of  honour  and  abilities; 
and  as  he  was  much  attached  to  the  Interefts  of 
his  fiftcr ,  Matilda ,  and  zealous  for  the  lineal  fuc* 
ceilion,  it  was  chiefly  from  his  intrigues  and  re- 
finance, that  the  king  had  reafon  to  dread  a  new 
revolution  of  government.  This  nobleman ,  who 
was  in  Norijiandy  when  be  received  intelligence 
of  Stephen's  acceffion ,  found  himfelf  much  em- 
barrafled  concerning  the  meafures  ,  which  he 
fhould  purfue  in  that  difficult  emergency-  To 
fwear  allegiance  to  the  ufurper  appeared  to  him 
diflionourable ,  and  a  breach  of  his  oath  to  Ma- 
tilda: To  refufe  giving  this  pledge  of  his  fidelity 
was  to  banifh  hmifelf  from  England,  and  be  to- 
tally incapacitated  from  fcrving  the  royal  family, 

'*  M-  Paris,  p.  ija. 
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or  contributing  to  their  reftoration  ".  He  offered  chap. 
Stephen  to  do  him  homage  and  to  take  the  oath  v(i. 
of  kalty ;  but  with  an  exprefs  condition  ,  that  **^^' 
the  king  ihould  mamtain  all  his  ftipulations ,  ^nd 
ihould  never  invade  any  of  Robert's  rights  or 
dignities  :  And  Stephen ,  though  fenfible ,  that 
this  referve ,  fo  unufual  in  itfelf,  and  fo  unbefit- 
ting the  duty  of  a  fubjedl ,  was  meant  only  to 
aiford  Robert  a  pretence  for  a  revolt  on  the  firft 
favourable  opportunity ,  was  obliged ,  by  the 
numerous  friends  and  retainers  of  that  nobleman, 
to  receive  him  on.  thofe  terms  ".  The  clergy ,  ' 
-who  could  fcarcely  ,  at  this  time ,  be  deemed 
fubjedls  to  the  crown ,  imitated  that  dangerous 
example :  They  annexed  to  their  oaths  of  alle- 
giance this  condition ,  that  they  were  only  bound 
fo  long  as  the  king  defended  the  ecclefiaftical 
liberties  ,  and  fupported  the  difcipline  of  the 
church  ".  The  barons,  in  return  for  their  fub- 
miffion,  exaded  terms  ftill  more  dcftrudive  ol 
public  peace,  as  well  as  of  royal  authority:  Many 
of  them  required  the  right  of  fordfying  their 
caftles )  and  of  putting  tbemfelves  in  a  pofture  of 
defence ;  and  the  king  found  himfelf  toully  unable 
to  refufe  his  confent  to  this  exorbitant  demand  **. 
All  England  was  immediately  filled  with  thofe 
fortreffes,  which  the  noblemen  garrifoned  cither 
with  their  vadals,  or  with  licentious  foldiers  , 
whoflockedtothem&pm  all  quarters.  Unbounded 

"  W.  Malmef.  p.  179.         "  Ibid.  M.  Paris, p.  $1. 
"  W.  Malmcf.  p.  179-         **  Ibid.  p.  180. 
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CHAP,  rapine  was  excrcifed  upon  the  people  for  the 
vli.       maintenance  of  thefe  troops ;  and  private  animo- 

/  >*3«.  fities,  which  had  with  difficulty  been  reftrained 
by  law  ,  now  breaking  out  without  controul , 
rendered  England  a  fcene  of  uninterrupted  vio- 
lence and  devaftation-  Wars  between  the  nobles 
\verc  carried  on  with  the  utmoft  fury  in  every 
quarter;  the  barons  even  affunted  the  right  of 
coining  money ,  and  of  exercising ,  without  ap- 
peal ,  every  a<5l  of  jurifdidion  "  ;  and  the  inferior 
gentry,  as  well  as  the  people,  finding  no  defence 
from  the  laws,  during  this  total  diffolution  of 
fovercign  authority,  were  obliged,  for  their  im- 
mediate fafety ,  to  pay  court  to  fome  neighbour- 
ing chieftain ,  and  to  purchafe  his  protedion , 
both  by  fubmitting  to  his  exadlions,  and  by  affi- 
fting  him  in  his  rapine  upon  others.  The  ercdliorf 
of  one  caftle  proved  the  immediate  caufe  of  build- 
ing many  others;  and  even  thofe  who  obtained 
not  the  king's  permiflion,  thought  that  they  were 
entitled,  by  the  great  principle  of  felf-  prcfcrva- 
tion ,  to  put  themfelvcs  on  an  equal  footing  witb 
their  neighbours,  who'commonly^  were  alfo  their 
enemies  and  rivals.  The  afiftocratical  power  ,• 
which  is  ufu^lly  fo  oppreffive  in  the  feudal  goi 
vemments ,  had  now  rifen  to  its  utmoft  height , 
during  the  reign  of  a  priilce,  who,  though  en- 
dowed with  vigor  and  abilities ,  bad  ufurped 
the  throne  without  the  pretence  of  a  title ,  and 

**  Trivet,  p.  19.  Gul.  Ncub.  p.  J72.  Chron.  Heming. 
p.  487.  Brompton ,  p.  lo}^^. 
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who  was  neceflitatcd  to  tolerate  in  others  the  chap. 
fame  violence,  to  which  he  himfelf  had  been  be*       vii. 
holden  for  his  fovercignty. 

But  Stephen  was  not  of  a  difpofition  to  fub- 
init  long  to  thefe  ufurpations,  without  making 
fome  eflFort  for  the  recovery  of  royal  authority. 
Finding  that  the  legal  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
were  refifted  and  abridged ,  he  was  alfo  tempted 
to  make  his  power  the  fole  meafure  of  his  con- 
dud;  and  to  violate  all  thofe  concefllions,  which 
he  himfelf  had  made  on  his  acceflion  V,  as  well 
as  the  .ancient  privileges  of  his  fubjeds.  The 
mercenary  foldiers,  who  chiefly  fupported  his 
au  hority ,  having  exbauiled  the  royal  treafure  ^ 
fubfifted  by  depredations ;  and  every  place  was 
filled  with  th?  beft  grounded  complaints  againft 
the  government.  The  earl  of  Glocefter ,  having 
now  fettleti  with  his  friends  the  plan  of  an  in-  1x37* 
furredtion,  retired  beyond  fea,  fent  the  king  a 
defiance ,  folemnly  renounced  his  allegiance »  and 
upbraided  him  with  the  breach  of  thofe  condi- 
tions, which  had  been  annexed  to  the  oath  of 
fealty,  fworn  by  that  nobleman  '^  David,  king 
of  Scotland,  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army  ^^^^ 
in  defence  of  his  niece's  title,  and  penetrating  into  v«r  wuii 
Yorklhirc ,  committed  the  moft  barbarous  devat  **^®^'*''*- 
tations  on  that  coOntry.  The  fury  of  bis  maflfa^ 
cres  and  ravages  enraged  the  northern  nobility, 
who  tnigbc  otherwiie  have  been  inclined  to  joiii 

"  W^  Malm.  g.  I  go.  M.  P«ri»,p.  sx^ 
*'  W.  Malm.  p.  18^. 
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CHAP,  him;  and  William  carl  of  Albemarle,  Robert  dc 
VII.  Ferrers,  William  Piercy ,  Robert  de  Brus,^  Roger 
1138.  iVIoubray,  Ilbert  Lacy,  Walter  TEfpec,  power- 
ful barons  in  thofe  parts  ,  aflcmbled  an  army , 
with  which  they  encamped  at  North- Allerton  , 
and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  enemy.  A  great 
battle  was  here  fought,  called  the  battle  of  the 

aad  Aujiift.  Standard ^  from  a  high  crucifix,  eredcd  by  the 
Englilh  on  a  waggon ,  and  carried  along  with  the 
army  as  a  military  enfign.  The  king  of  Scots 
was  defeated,  and  he  himfelf,  as  well  as  his  fon 
Henry,  narrowly  efcaped  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Englifh.  This  fuccefs  overawed  the  male- 
contents  in  England,  and  might  have  given  fome 
liability  to  Stephen's  throne,  Tiad  he  not  been  fo 
elated  with  profperity  as  to  engage  in  a  contro- 
verfy  with  the  clergy,  who  were  at  that  time  an 
overmatch  for  any  monarch. 

Though  the  great  power  of  the  church,  in 
ancient  times ,  weakened  the  authority  of  the 
crown ,  and  interrupted  the  courfe  of  the  laws » 
it  may  be  doubted,  whether,  in  ages  of  fuch 
violence  and  outrage,  it  was  not  rather  avantage- 
ous  that  fome  Irmits  were  fet  to  the  power  of 
the  fword,  both  in  the  hands  of  the  prince  and 
nobles ,  and  that  men  were  taught  to  pay  regard 
to  fome  principles  and  privileges.  The  chief  mis- 
fortune was,  that  the  prelates,  on  fome  occafions, 
adted  entirely  as  barons  ,  employed  military  power 
againft  their  fovereign  or  their  neighbours  , 
and  thereby  often  increafed  thofe  diforders  , 
Vrhich  it  was  their  duty  to  rcprefs.  The  bilhop  of 
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Salifbnry,  ii>  imitation  of  the  nobility,  had  built  c  h  A 
two  ftrong  caftles,  one  at  Sherborne,  another  at  vii. 
the  Devizes ,  and  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  ,  ii3f. 
third  at  IVIalmefbury :  His  nephew,  Alexander, 
bifliop  of  Lincoln ,  had  eredled  a  fortrefs  at  New- 
ark :  And  Stephen ,  who  was  now  fenfible  from 
experience  of  the  mifchiefe  attending  thefe  multi- 
plied citadels,  refolved  to  begin  with  deftroying 
thofe  of  the  clergy,  who  by  their  fundlion  feem- 
ed  lefs  entitled  than  the  barons  to  fuch  military 
fecurities  ".  Making  pretence  of  a  fray,  which 
tad  arifen  in  court  between  the  retinue  of  the 
bifliop  of  Salisbury  and  that  of  the  carl  of  Bri- 
tanny ,  he  feized  both  that  prelate  and  the  bifliop 
of  Lincoln,  threw  them  into  prifon,  and  obliged 
them  by  menaces  to  deliver  up  thofe  places  of 
ftrength  which  they  had  lately  ereded  **.  , 

Henry,  bifliop  of  Winchefter,  the  king's  bro- 
ther, being  armed  with  a  lega^liOS  commiflion  ,  ^ 
now  conceived  Himfclf  to  be  an  ecclefiaftical  fo- 
vereign  no  lefs  powerful  than  the  civil ,  and  for-    * 
getting  the  -ties  of  blood   which  connedled  him 
with  the  king,  he  refolved  to  vindicate  the  cle- 
rical privileges  ,  which ,  he  pretended ,  were  here 
openly  violated.     He  afferobled  a  fynod  at  Weft-  30th  Aug. 
minfter,  and  there  complained  of  the  impiety  of 
Stephen's  meafures,  who  had  employed  violence 
againft  the  dignitaries  of  the  church ,   and  had 
not  awaited  the  fentence  of  a  fpiritual  court,  by 
/-'^ 

"  Gul.  Neubr.  p..  j«a.         "  Chron.  Sax.  p.  aj8.  W. 
B^mef.  p.  igt. 
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e  H  A  p.  'which  alone  ,  he  affirmed ,  they  could  lawfully 
VII.  be  tried  and  condemned  ,  if  their  condudl  had 
1139.  any  wife  merited  cenfure  or  punifhment  *\  The 
fynod  ventured  to  fend  a  fummons  to  the  king , 
^  charging  him  to  appear  before  them ,  and  to  juf- 
tify  his  mcafures  "  ;  and  Stephen ,  indead  of 
refenting  this  indignity,  fent  Aubrey  de  Vere  to 
plead  his  caufe  before  that  affembly.  Dc  Vere 
accufed  the  two  prelates  of  treafon  and  fedition; 
but  the  fynod  refufed  to  try  the  caufe,  or  exa- 
mine their  condud  ,  till  thofe  caftJes  ,•  of  which 
they  had  been  difpoflefled,  were  previoudy  reftor- 
ed  to  them  ".  The  bifhop  of  Salilbury  declar- 
ed,  that  he  would  appeal  to  the  pope;  and  had 
not  Stephen  and  his  partifans  employed  menaces^ 
and  even  fhown  a  difpofition  of  executing  vio- 
lence by  the  hands  of  the  foldiery ,  aflfairs  had 
inftantly  come  to  extremity  between  the  crown 
and  the  mitre  *\ 

While  this  quarrel ,  joined  to  fo  many  other 
grievances,  increafed  the  difcontents  among  the 
people,  the  Empr^fs,  invited  by  the  opportunity, 
and  fecretly  encouraged  by  the  legate   himfelf^ 

2zd  Sept.       landed  in  England,  with  Robert  earl  of  Glocefter, 

infurrectioa    and   a  rctinue  of  a  hundred  and  forty  knights. 

MaS'  ""^  She  fixed  her  refidencc  at  Arundel  caftle,  whofe 
gates  wereppened  to  her  by  Adelais,  the  queen- 
dowager,   now  married  to  William  de  Albini^ 

••  W.  Malm.  p.  1 8a. 

*^   Ibid.   p.   1 82.   M.Paris,  p.   %h 

**  W.  Mahn  p.  i8j.  *'  Ibid. 
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1i^rl  of  Suffcx;  and  fli^  excited  by  meffengeTs  hg:  c  h  a  ?• 
partifans  to  take  arms  in  every  county  of  England.  .vif. 
Adelais,  who  had  expcded  that  her  daughter-in*  ''^^^ 
law  would  have  invaded  the  kingdom  with  a 
tnuch  greater  force  ^  becaifhe  appreKenfive  of 
danger;  and  Matilda,  to  eafe  her  of  hct-  fears, 
removed  firft  to  BViftol,  which  belonged  to  her 
brother  Robert  ^  thence  to  Glocefter,  where  flie 
Jrenlatned  under  the  protcdion  of  Miloj  a  gallant 
nobleman  in  thofe  parts ,  who  had  embtaced  her 
caufe.  Soon  after  ,  Geoffrey  Talbot  ,  William 
Mohun,  Ralph  Lovel,  William  Fitz-John  ,  Wil. 
liam  Fitz-Alanj  Faganell,  and  many  Other  bafons, 
declared  for  her;  and  her  party,  which  was:  gener- 
ally favoured  in  the  kingdom,  feemed  every  day 
to  gain  ground  upon  that  of  her  antagonift. 

Were  we  to  relate  all  the  military  events 
tranfmitted  to  us  by  contemporary  and  authentic 
hiftprians,  it  would  be  eafy  to  fweli  our  accounts 
of  this  reign  into  a  large  volume:  But  thofe 
incidents,  fo  little  memorable  in  themfelves,  and 
jfo  confufed  both  in  time  and  place,  could  afford 
tieither  inftrudtion  nor  entertainment  to  the  reader. 
It  fuffices  to  fay  ,  that  the  War  Was  fpread  into 
every  quarter;  and  that  thofe  turbulent  barons, 
V^ho  had  already  fliaken  off,  in  a  great  meafuie, 
the  reftraint  of  government,  having  now  .obtained 
the  pretence  of  a  public  caufe,  carried  on  their 
devaAations  with  redoubled  fufy,  exercifed  im- 
placable vengeance  on  each  other,  and  fet  no 
bounds  to  their  oppreflions  over  the  people.  The 
calUes  of  tht  nobility  were  become  receptacles 
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€  H  A  P  of  Hccnfcd  robbers,  who ,  Tallying  forth  day  tind 
VII.  night,  committed  fpoil  on  the  open  country,^ on 
the  villages ,  and  even  on  the  cities ;  put  the 
captives  to  torture,  in  order  to  make  them  reveal 
their  treafures;  fold  their  perfons  to  flavery;  and 
fet  fire  to  their  houfes ,  after  they  had  pillaged 
them  of  every  thing  valuable.  The  fiercencfs  of 
their  difpofition,  leading  them  to  commit  wantoa 
deftrudion ,  fruftrated  their  rapacity  of  its  pur- 
pofe ;  and  the  property  and  perfons  even  of  the 
ccclefiaftics ,  generally  fo  much  ^revered,  were  at 
laft,  from  neceffity,  expofed  to  the  fame  outrage, 
which  had  laid  wafte  the  reft  of  the  kingdom. 
The  land  was  left  untitled ;  the  inftruments  of 
hufbandry  were  deftroyed  or  abandoned;  and  a 
grievous  famine  ,  the  natural  refult  of  thofe 
diforders,  affeded  equally  both  parties,  and  re- 
duced the  fpoilers,  as  well  as  the  defencelefs 
people )  to  the  moft  extreme  want  and  indi- 
gence **. 

After  feyeral  fruitlefs  negociations  and  treaties 
of  peace,  which  never  interrupted  thefe  deftrudivc 
hoftilities,  there  happened  at  laft  an  event,  which 
feemed  to  promife  fomc  end  of  the  public  calami- 
ties.  Ralph,  earl  of  Chefter,  and  his  half  brother, 
William  de  Roumara,  partifans  of  Matilda,  had 
furprifed  the  caftle  of  Lincoln ;  but  the  citizens , 
who  were  better  affeded  to  Stephen,  having 
invited  him  to  their  aid,    that  prince  laid  clofe 

**  Chron.  Sax.  p.  2} 8-  W.  Malraef.  p.  iSs-  Gcft.. 
Steph.   961. 
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ficge  to  the  ,Caftle,  in  bopes  of  foon  rendering  chap. 
himfelf  mafier  of  the  place,  either  by  aflault  or.       vii. 
by  famine.   The  earl  of  Gloccftcr  haftened  with 
an  army  to  the  relief  of  his  friends ;  and  Stephen, 
informed  of  his  approach ,  took  the  field  with  a 
refolution  of  giving  him   battle.  After  a  violent       lui. 
ibock,   the  two  wings,  of  the  royalifts  were  put*^^**' 
to  flight;    and  Stephen  himfelf,   furrounded  by 
the   enemy ,    was  at  laft  ,    after   exerting  great  suphen 
efforts  of  valour,  borne  down  by  numbers,  and  taktn  pri« 
taken  prifoner.  He  was  conduded  to  Glocefter;  ^**"*'' 
and  though  at  firfl  treated  with  humanity ,  was 
foon  after,  on  fome  fufpicion,  thrown  into  prifon, 
and  loaded  with  irons.  ^ 

Stephen's  ^party  was  entirely  broken  by  the 
captivity  of  their  leader,  and  the  barons  came 
in  daily  from  all  quarters,  and  did  homage  to 
Matilda.  The  princefs,  however,  amidft  all  her 
profperity,  knew,  that  flie  was  not  fecurc  of 
foccefe,  unlefs  ihe  could  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  clergy ;  and  as  the  conduct  of  the  legate  had 
been  of  late  very  ambiguous,  and  fhowed  his 
intentions  to  have  rather  aimed  at  humbling  his 
brother ,  than  totally  ruining  him ,  fhe  employed 
every  endeavour  to  fix  him  in  hep  interefts.  She 
held  a  conference  with  him  in  an  open  plain  near  ad  Mtrob. 
Winchefter;  where  flie  promifed  upon  oath,  that, 
if  he  would  acknowledge  her  for  fovereign, 
would  recognize  her  title  as  the  fole  defcendant 
of  the  late  king,  and  would  again  fubmit  to  the 
allegiance,  which  he,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the 
kingdom,  had  fworn  to  her,  he  fhould  in  return 
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c  H  A  F»  be  entire  mafter  of  the  adminidration  ,  and  m 
VII.  particular  fhouW,  at  his  pleafure,  difpofe  of  all 
Ji4f.  vacant  biftoprics  and  abbies.  E9r\  Robert,  her 
brother,  Bri^n  Fitz-Coupt,  Milo  of  Gloccftcr^ 
and  other  great  men ,  became  guarantees  for  her 
obferving  thefe  engagenoents  ^^;  and  th^  prelate 
was  at  laft  induced  tp  promife  her  allegiance, 
but  that  dill  burdened  with  the  exprefs  coc^ditioiYf 
that  Ihe  /hould  on  her  part  fulfil  her  promifes. 
He  then  condui^ed  her  to  Winchefler,  led  her 
in  proceflion  to  the  cathedral,  a»d  with  great 
(blemnity ,  in  the  prefence  of  many  bifhops  and 
^bbots,  denounced  curfe$  againft  all  thofe  who 
curfed  her,  poured  out  bleffings  on  thofe  who 
blefTed  her,  granted  abfoiu.tion  to  fuch  as  were 
obedient  to.  her ,  and  excommunicated  fuch  at 
were  rebellious  **'.  Theobald,  archbifliop  af  Can-, 
terbury,  foon  after  came  alfo  to  court,  and  fwore 
allegiance  to  the  emprcfe  *'. 
Maritd^  MAiiXDA,  that  flbe  nwght  farther  enfure  the 

ccowacd.  attachment  of  the  clergy,  was  willing  to  receive 
the  crown  fxott\  their  hands^  and  inftead  of  affcm- 
bliog  the  Aates  of  the  kingdom,  the  meafure 
which  the  conftitution,  had  it  been  either  fixed 
or  regarded,  feemed  neceflarily  to  require,  fbe 
was  content,  that  the  legate  flbould  furomon  an 
ecclefiaftical  fynod  ,  and  that,  her  title  to  the 
throne  Ihotild  there  be  acknowledged.  The  legate, 
addrefling  hi^ufelf  %o    the  affembly,   told   them, 

**  W.  Makn.  p.  I8^         *^  Chron.  Sax.  p.  %4^.  ContiriJ 
Flor.  Wig.  p.  676.         *'  W.  Mdlmf.  p.  187. 
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that,  in  the  abfente  oF  the  emprefe,  Stephen,  his  c  h  a  p. 
brother,  had  been  permitted  to  reign,  and  previ*  vii. 
oufly  to  his  afcending  the  throne,  had  feduced  »**'• 
them  by  many  fair  promifes ,  of  honouring  and 
exalting  the  church,  of  maintaining  the  laws, 
and  of  reforming  all  abufes :  That  it  grieved  hinx 
to  obferve  how  much  that  prince  had  in  every 
particular  been  wanting  to  his  engagements; 
public  peace  was  interrupted,  crimes  were  daily 
committed  with  impunity ,  bifhops  were  thrown 
into  prifon  and  forced  to  furrender, their  poffcffions, 
abbies  were  put  to  fale,  churches  were  pillaged, 
and  the  mofl:  enormous  diforders  prevailed  in  the 
adnoiniflration  :  -  That  he  hirofeif ,  in  order  to 
procure  a  redrcfe  of  thefe  giievances ,  had  form- 
erly fummoned  the  king  before  a  council  of 
bilhops;  but  intlead  of  inducing  him  to  amend 
his  conduct,  had  rather  offended'  him  by  that 
expedient:  That,  how  much  foever  milguidedy 
that  prince  was  ftill  his  brother,  and  the  objedk 
of  his  affedions;  but  his  intercfts,  however,  mud 
be  regarded  as  fubordinate  to  thofe  of  their 
heavenly  father,  who  had  now  rejeded  him,, 
and  thrown  him  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies:: 
That  it  principally  belonged  to  Tne  clergy  to 
eleA  and  ordain  kings;  he  had  fummoned  thenar 
together  for  that  purpofe;  and  having  invoked  the 
divine  affiftance,  he  now  pronounced  Matilda^ 
the  only  defcendant  of  Henry,  their  late  iovtu 
eign ,   queen   of  England  The  whole  afTembly  ^ 
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c  H  A  p.   by  their  acclamations  or  filence,  gave,  or  feemed 
vir.       to  give,  their  aflent  to  this  declaration  **. 
1I4I.  The  only  layn^en  (ummoned  to  this  council, 

which  decided  the  fate  of  the  crown ,  were  the 
Londoners;  and  even  thefe  were  required,  not  to 
give  their  opinion ,  but  to  fubmit  to  the  decrees 
of  the  fynod.  The  deputies  of  London,  however, 
were  not  fo  pafEve :  They  infilled ,  that  their 
king  fliouJd  be  delivered  from  prifon ;  but  were 
told  by  the  legate,  that  it  became  not  the  London- 
ers,  who  were  regarded  as  noblemen  in  England, 
to  take  part  with  thofe  barons,  who  had  bafeiy 
forfaken  their  lord  in  battle,  and  who  had  treated 
holy  church  with  contumely**.  It  is  with  reafoa 
that  the  citizens  of  London  aflumed  fo  much 
authority  ,  if  it  be  true,  what  is  related  by 
Fitz-Stepheo ,  a  contemporary  author,  that  that 
city  could  at  this  time  bring  into  the  field  no  leis 
than  80,000  combatants  '\ 

*'  W.  MalmeC  p.  188.  This  author,  a  judicious  man, 
was  prefcnt,  and  fays ,  that  he  was  very  attentive  to  what 
pafled.  This  fpeech  ,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  entirely 
genuine.         **  Ibid.  p.   igg. 

**  P.  4.  Were  this  account  to  be  depended  on,  London 
niuft  at  that  time  have  contained  near  400,000  inhabitants, 
which  is  above  double  the  number  it  contained  at  the  death 
of  queen  Elizabeth.  But  thefe  loofe  calculations,  or  rather 
gucfles ,  deferve  very  little  credit  Peter  of  Blois ,  a  con- 
temporary writer,  and  amanoffenfe,  fays  there  were  then 
only  forty  thoufand  inhabitants  in  London,  which  is  much 
more  likely.  See  Epift.  151.  What  Fitz-Stephen  fays  of 
the  prodigious  riches ,  fplendour  and  commerce  of  London, 
proves  only  the  great  poverty  of  the  other  towns  of  the 
lUDgdom ,  and  indeed  ^f  all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 
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London  ,  notwithftanding  its  great  power,  chap. 
and  its  attachment  to  Stephen ,  was  at  length  vii. 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  Matilda;  and  her  authority,  "*'•  - 
by  the  prudent  condud  of  earl  Robert,  feemed 
to  be  cftabliflied  over  the  whole  kingdom :  But 
affairs  remained  not  long  in  this  fituation.  That 
princefs,  befides  the  difadvantages  of  her  fex, 
which  weakened  her  influence  over  a  turbulent 
and  martial  people,  was  of -a  paffionate,  imperious 
fpirit ,  and  knew  not  how  to  temper  with  affabi- 
lity the  harfhnefs  of  a  refnfal.  Stephen's  queen, 
feconded  by  many  of  the  nobility ,  petitioned  for 
the  liberty  of  her  hufband ;  and  offered ,  that , 
on  this  condition,  he  ihould  renounce  the  crown, 
and  retire  into  a  convent.  The  legate  defired, 
that  prince  Euftace ,  his  nephew ,  might  inherit 
Boulogne  and  the  other  patrimonial  eftates  of  his 
father  " :  The  Londoners  applied  for  the  eftab- 
Itfhment  of  king  Edward's  laws ,  inftead  of  thpfe 
of  king  Henry,  which,  they  faid,  were  grievous 
and  oppreffive  '*.  All  thefe  petitions  were  rejedlcd 
in  the  moft  haughty  and  peremptory  manner. 

The  legate,  who  had  probably  never  been 
fincerc  in  his  compliance  with  Matilda's  govern- 
ment, availed  himfelf  of  the  ill-humour  excited 
by  this  imperious  conduA,  and  fecretly  inftigated 
the  Londoners  to  a  revolt.  A  conspiracy  was 
entered  into  to  feize  the  perfon  of  the  emprefs; 
and   flie   faved   herfclf    from   the   danger  by  a 

"  Brompton ,  p.   io)i. 

'^'Contiru  Flor.  Wig.  p.  677.  Gcrvafe,  p.  ijs^. 
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CHAP,  precipitate  retreat.  She  fled  to  Oxford  :  Sooa 
viL  after  fhe  went  to  Winchefter;  whither  the  legate, 
defirous  to  fave  appearances,  and  watching  the 
opportunity  to  ruin  her  caufe,  bad  retired.  But 
having  affembJed  all  his  retainers  ,  be  openly 
joined  his  force  to  that  of  the  Londoners,  and 
to  Stephen's  mercenary  troops ,  who  had  not  yet 
evacuated  the  kingdom ;  and  he  beficged  Matilda 
in  Winchefter.  The  prince(i$,  being  hard  preffed 
by  famine,  made  her  efcape;  but  in  the  flight, 
carl  Robert,  her  brother,  fell  into  the  bands  of 
the  enemy.  This  nobleman,  though  a  fubjedl, 
was  as  much  the  life  and  foul  of  his  own  party, 

Stephen  re-  as  Stephen  was  of  the  other;  and  the  emprefs, 
fenfible  of  bis  merit  and  importance ,  confented 
to  exchange  the  prifoners  on  equal  terms.  The 
civil  war  was  ag^in  I(;indied  with  greater  fury 
than  ever. 
xiAt-  £arl  Robert,   finding  the   fucceffes  on  both 

fides  nearly  balanced,  went  over  to  Normandy, 
which,  during  Stephen's  captivity,  had  fulftnitted 
to  the  earl  of  Anjou;  and  he  perfuaded  Geoffrey 
to  allow  his  eldeft  fon,  Henry,  a  young  prince 
"4$.  of  great  hopes,  to  take  a  journey  into  England, 
and  appear  at  the.  head  of  his  partifans.  This 
expedient,  however,  produced  nothing  decifive. 
Stephen  took  Oxford  after  a  long  fiege:  He  was 
defeated  by  earl  Robert  at  Wilton:  And  the 
emprefs,  though  of  a  mafculine  fpirit,  yet  being 
haraffed  with  a  variety  of  good  and  bad  fortune, 
^nd  alarmed  with  continual  dangers  to  her  perfon 
and  fau^ly,  at  laft  reared  into  Normandy,  "whithei: 
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the  had  frnt  fccr  fon  (omt  time  before.  The  death  c  H  A  t. 
of  her  brother,  which  happened  nearly  about  the       viL 
£ame    time  ,     would    have   proved    fatal   to   her       V"*^' 
interefts,  had  not  fome  incidents  occurred,  which  tjon  of  the 
checked  the  courfc  of  Stephen's  profperity.  This  "vu  wars, 
prince  ,    finding   that    the    caftles    built  by   the 
oobiemen  of  his  own  party  encouraged  the  fpirit 
of  independence,  and  were  little  lefs  dangerous 
than  thofe  v^hieh  remained  in  the  harvds   of  the 
enemy,  endeavoured  to  extort  from  them  a  fur- 
yendcr   pf  thofe  fortrefles;    and  he  alienated   the 
affedions    of  many    of  them    by    this  equitable 
demand.  The  artillery  alfo  of  the  church,  which 
his  brother  had  brought  oyer  to  his  fide,  had, 
lifter  fome  interval,  joined  the  other  party.  Euge- 
Bius   IIL    had  mounted    the    papal   throne ;    the 
bilhop  of  Winchefter.was  deprived  of  the  legan* 
tine  commiffion ,  which  was  conferred  on  Theo- 
bald, arcbbilhop  of  Canterbury,  the  enemy  and 
rival    of   the  former   legate.   That  pontiff   alfo , 
having  fummoned  a  general  coundl  at  Rheims  in 
Champagne,  inftead  of  allowing  the  church   of 
England  f  as  had  been  ufual,    to  eled  its  owa 
deputies,   nominated  five  Epglifli  bilbops  to  re- 
prefent  that  church,  and  required  their  attendance 
in  the  council    Stephen,   who,  notwithftanding 
his  prefent  difficulties,  was  jealous  of  the  rights 
of  his  crown,  refufed  them  permiffion  to  attend  ",       "4^ 
9ad  the  pope ,  *fenfible,  of  his  advaiitage  jio  con* 

"  Epift.  St  Thorn,  p.  225. 
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«  H  A  Pi  tonding  with  a  prince  who  reigned  by  a  difputed 
VIL  title ,  took  revenge  by  laying  all  Stephen's  party 
under  an  interdict  '*.  The  difcontents  of  the 
royalifts  at  being  thrown  into  this  fituation,  were 
augmented  by  a  comparifon  with  Matilda's  party, 
who  enjoyed  all  the  benefits  of  the  facred  ordin- 
ancfes  ;  and  Stephen  was  at  laft  obliged ,  by 
making  proper  fubmiffions  to  the  fee  of  Rome , 
to  remove  the  reproach  from  his  party  ". 
"48.  The  weakhefs  of  both  fides,  rather  than  any 

decreafe  of  mutual  animofity,  having  produced  a 
tacit  celTation  of  arms  in  England,  many  of  the 
nobility,  Roger  de  Moubray,  William  deWarenne, 
and  others,  finding  no  opportunity  to  <xert  their 
military  ardor  at  home,  inli(Ved  themfelves  in  a 
*  new  crufade,  which  with  furprifing  fuccefs,  after 

former  difappointments  and. misfortunes,  was  now 
preached  by  St.  Barnard  '*.  But;  an  event  foon 
after  happened  ,  which  threatened  a  revival  of 
boftilities  in  England.  Prince  Henry,  who  had 
reached  his  fixteenth  year,  was  defirous  of  receiv- 
ing  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  a  ceremony 
which  every  gentleman  in  that  age  paffe^  through 
before  he  was  admitted  to  the  life  of  arms,  and 
-  which  was  even  deemed  requifite  for  the  greateft 

princes.  He  intended  to  receive  his  admiflion 
from  his  great-uncle  ,  David  king  of  Scotland ; 
and  for  that  purpofe  he  pafTed  through  England 
with  a  gr^at  retinue,  and  was  rfttended  by  the 

•*  Chron.  W.  Thorn,  p.  1807.         "  Epift.  St  Thorn. 
p.  226.         **  Haguift.  p.  275  ,  275. 
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mod  confiderable  of  his  partifans.    He  remained  c  h  a  pJ 
fotne   time  with    the    king    of  Scotland ;    made       vii. 
incurfions  into  England  ;   and  by    his  dexterity 
and  vigor  in  all  manly  excrcifes ,    by  his  valour 
in  war ,  and  his  prudent  condudt  in  every  occur* 
rence,   he  roufcd  the  hopes  of  his  party,   and 
gave  fymptoms  of  thofe  great  qualities,  which  he 
.  afterwards  difplayed  when  he  mounted  the  throne 
of  England.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Normandy, 
he  was,  by  Matilda's  confent,  inverted  in  that       xho. 
dutchy  ;    and    upon   the    death    of   his  father, 
Geoffrey,    which    happened    in    the  fubfequent 
year,    he  took   poffeffion   both    of   Anjou   and 
Maine,  and  concluded  a  marriage,  which  brought 
him   a  great  acceJOGon  of   power,   and  rendered 
him  extremely  formidable  to  his  rival.  Eleanor  , 
the    daughter   and    heir  of   William  ,    duke  of 
Guienne,  and  earl  of  Poidou,  had  been  married 
fixteen  years  to  Lewis  VII.  king  of  France,  and 
had  attended  him  in  a  crufade,  which  that  mon* 
arch  conduced  againfl  the  infidels :  But  having 
there  loft  the  affedions  of  her  hufband,  and  evea 
fallen  under  fome  fufpicion  of  gallantry  with  a 
handfome    Saracen  ,    Lewis ,    more  delicate   than 
politic,  procured  a  divorce  from  her,  and  reftored 
her  thofe  rich  provinces,  which  by  her  marriage 
fhe  had  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France.  Young 
Henry,  neither  difcouraged  by  the  inequality 'of 
ycars7  nor  by  the  reports  of  Eleanor's  gallantries, 
made  fuccefsful  courtlTlip  to  that  princefs,  and, 
cfpoufing  her  fix  weeks  after  her  divorce,  got 
pofTeffion   of  all  her  dominions   as  her  dowry. 
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c  it  A  p.  The  luftrc  which  he  received  from  this  acquit 
VII;  tion,  and  the  profpeA  of  his  fifing  fortune,  had 
fuch  an  eflfed  in  fcpglaiid,  that,  when  Stephen » 
defirous  to  enfure  the  crown  to  his  fon  Euflace^ 
required  the  archbifiiop  of  Canterbury  td  anoint 
that  prince  as  his  fuccefTof,  the  primate  refufed 
compliance,  and  made  his  efcape  beyond  fea,  tq 
avoid  the  violence  and  tefentment  of  Stephen. 

Henry  ,  informed  of  thefe  difpbfitions  in  the 
people ,  made  an  invafion  on  England :  Having 
gained  jfome  advantage  over  Stephen  at  Malmet 
bury,  and  having  taken  that  place,  he  proceeded 
thence  to  throw  fuccours  into  Wallirigford,  which 
the  king  had  advanced  with  a  fuperior  army  to 
befiege.  A  decifive  adion  was  every  day  expeded; 
when  th^  great  men  of  both  fides,  terrified  at 
the  profped  of  farther  bloodfbed  and  confufion^ 
interpofed  Mrith  their, good  offices,  and  fet  on 
foot  a  ncgociation  between  the  rival  princes.  The 
death  of  Euftace  ,  during  the  courfe  of  the 
treaty,  facilitated  its  conclufioji :  An  accommoda* 
Coaipromire  tion  was  fettled,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that 
Decween  the  Stephen  fhould  poffcfs  the  crown  during  his 
lifetime^  that  judice  {bould  be  adminidered  in 
his  name ,  even  in  the  provinces  which  had 
fubmitted  to  Henry ,  and  that  this  latter  prince 
fliould  ,  on  Stephen  s  demifc  ,  fucceed  td  the 
kingdom,  and  William,  Stephen's  fon,  to  Bou- 
logne and  his  patrimonial  eftate.  After  all  the 
barons  had  ^worn  .  to  the  obfervance  of  this 
treaty ,  and  done  homage  ia  Henry ,  as  to  the 
heir  of  the   crown  ,    that  prince  evacuated  the 


king  and 
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kingdom  ;    and  the   death   of  Stephen  ,    which  c  h  a  ?• 
happened  next  year,  after  a  fliort  illnefs,  prevented   .    vii. 
all    thofe  quaitels  and  jcdoiriies  ,    which    were  °«"*".  ^^ 
likely  to  have  enfued  in  fo  delicate  a  fituation.      ^  *  ,7^^ 

England  fuflfered  great  miferies  during  the  October  2%. 
Jreign  of  this  prince:  But  his  perfonal  charadler, 
allowing  for  the  temerity  and  injudice  of  his 
ufurpation,  appears  not  liable  to  any  great  excep- 
tion; and  he  feems  to  have  been  well  qualiBed, 
had  he  fucceeded  by  a  juft  title,  to  have  pro* 
moted  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of  his  fubjeds  *^. 
He  was  poffefled  of  induftry ,  adivity ,  and  courage, 
to  a  great  degree ;  though  not  endowed  with  a 
found  judgment,  he  was  not  deficient  in  abilities; 
he  had  the  talent  of  gaining  men's  affe'dions ;  and 
notwithftanding  his  precarious  fitUation ,  he  never 
indulged  himfelf  in  the  exercife  of  any  cruelty 
or  revenge  **.  His  advancement  to  the  throne 
procured  him  neither  tranquillity  nof  happinefs; 
and  though  the  fituation  of  England  prevented 
the  neighbouring  ftates  from  taking  any  durable 
advantage  of  her  confufions ,  her  inteftine  diforders 
were  to  the  laft  degree  ruinous  and  deftrudive. 
The  court  of^Rome  was  alfo  permitted,  during 
thofe  civil  Wats ,  to  make  farther  advances  in  her 
ufurpations)  and  appeals  to  the  pope  ^  which  had 
always  been  ftridly  prohibited  by  the  Englilh 
,  laws ,  became  now  commoa  in  every  ecclefiaftical 
controverfy  *'. 

"  W,  Malmcf.  p.  igo.         "  M.Paris,  p.  si.HaguL 
p.  jia.        '*  H.  Hunt*  p.  J95. 
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CHAP.    VIII. 
HENRY      II. 


State  of  Eiirojye — of  France — Firft  aSs  of  Henrys 
government — Difputes  between  the  civil  and  eccUfi' 
ajiical  powers-^Thomas  a  Becket ,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury — Quarrel  between  the  king  and  Becket 
. —  Conjiitutions  of  Clarendon — Banishment  of  Becket 
-^Compromife  with  him^^His  return  from  banish* 
ment — His  murder^- Grief •^and  Jubmijfion  of  the 
king. 

CHAP.    JL  H  E  extejifive  confederacies  ,    by  which  the 

VIII.       European  potentates  are  now  at  once  united  and 

"54.       fet  in  oppofition  to  each  other,  and  which ,  though 

they  are  apt  to^diflfufe  the  Jeaft  fpark  of  difTcnfion 

throughout  the  whole ,  are  at  Icaft  attended  with 

this  advantage ,    that  they  prevent   any  violent 

^,  ^    .         revolutions  orconquefts  in  particular  dates,  were 

S'^^*®^  II         I  •  •  111. 

Europe.         totally  Unknown  in  ancient  ages;  and  the  theory 

of  foreign  politics ,    in  each  kingdom ,    formed  a 

fpecuiation  much  lefs  complicated  and  involved 

than  at   prefent.     Commerce  had  not  yet  bound 

together  the   moft   diftant  nations  in  fo  clofe  a 

chain:  Wars,  finiflhed  in  one  campaign  and  often 

in  one  battle ,  were  little  affeded  by  the  movements 

of  remote  ftates:    The  imperfed  communication 

among 
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among  the  kingdoms,  and  their  ignorance  of  c  hap. 
each  other's  fituation,  made  it  incipradli cable  for  vm. 
a  great  number  of  them  to  combine  in  one  proje<5t  **^** 
or  efifort:  And  above  aH,  the  turbulent  fpirit 
and  independent  lituation  of  the  barons  or  great 
vaffals  in  each  ftate  gaVe  fo  nruch  occupation  to 
the  fovereign,  that  he  Was  obliged  to  confine  his 
attention  chiefly  to  his  own  ftate  and  his  own 
fyftem  of  government »  and  was  more  indifferent 
about  what  pafled  among  his  neighbours.  Religion 
alone,  not  politics,  carried  abroad  the  views  of 
princea;  while  it  either  fixed  their  thoughts  on 
tht  Holy  Land ;  whofe  conqueft  and  defence  was 
deemed  a  point  of  common  honour  and  intereft. 
Or  engaged  them  in  intrigues  with  the  Roman 
pontiff,  to  whom  tbey  had  yielded  the  direftion 
of  ^celefiaftical  affairs ,  and  who  was  every  day 
afluming  more  authority  than  they  '^ere  willing 
to  allow  him. 

Before  thfe  conqueft  of  England  by  the  duke 
of  Normandy,  this  ifland  was  as  much  feparated 
from  the  reft  of  the  world  in  politics  as  in  fituation : 
and  except  from  the  inroads  of  die  Danifh  pirates, 
the  Engiifh ,  happily  confined  at  hom^ ,  had 
neither  qncmie^  nor  allies  on  the  continent.  The 
foreign  dominions  of  William  ccmne<fled  thenn 
with  the  king  and  great  vaffals  of  France;  and  ^ 
while  the  oppofite  pretenfions  of  the  pope  and 
emperor  iir  Italy  produced  a  continual  intercourfe 
between  Germany  and  that  country,  the  two 
great  monarchs  of  France  and  England  formed, 
in  another  p^rt  of  Europe ,  a  feparatf  fyftem,  an4 
Vol.  II.  G 
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CHAP,  carried  on  their  wars  and  ncgociations ,  vrithout 
Yiii.      meeting  either  vrith  oppofition  or  fupport  from 
'"^♦-       the  others, 
stite  of  On  the  decline  of  the  Carlovingian  race  ,    the 

nobles,     in  every    province  of  France,    taking 
advantage  of  the  wcakncfs  of  the  fovereign ,  and 
obliged  to  provide ,    eafch  for  his  own  defence , 
againft  the  ravages  of  the  Norman    freebooters^ 
bad  aflumed  ,    both  in  civil  and  military  affairs , 
an  authority  almoft  independent,  and  had  reduced, 
within   very  narrow   limits,    the  prerogative  of 
their  princes.    The  acceflion  of  Hugh  Capet ,  by 
annexing  a    great     fief     to    the    crown  ,     had 
brought  fome  addition  to  the  royal  dignity ;    but 
this  fief ,  though  confiderable  for  a  fubjed,  appeared 
a  narrow  bafis  of  power  f6r  a  prince  who  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  fo  great  a  community.  The 
royal  dcmefnes  confifted  only  of  Paris  ,   Orleans , 
Eftampes ,  Compiegne ,  and  a  few  places,  fcattered 
over  the  northern  provinces :     In  the  reft  of  the 
kingdom ,  the  prince's  authority  was  rather  nominal 
than  real :    The   vaiTals  were   accuflomcd ,    nay 
entitled   to  make  war,    without  his  permillion , 
on  each  other  :     They  were  even  entitled  ,    if 
they  conceived  themfelves  injured  ^   to  turn  their 
arms  againft  their  fovereign :     They  exercifcd  all 
civil  jurifdidlion ,     without   appeal ,     over   their 
tenants    and    inferior   vaffals  :     Their    common 
jealoufy  of  the  crown  eafily  united  them  againft 
any  attempt  on  their  exorbitant  privileges;    and 
as  fome  of  them    had   attained   the    power  and 
authority  of  great  princes  ,  even  the  fmalleft  baron 
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Was  iurc  of  immediate  and  effedual  proteftion.  chap. 
Befidcs  fix  ecclcfiaftical  peerages ,  which ,  with  Tin. 
the  other  immunities  of  the  church,  cramped  ex-  '*^'>* 
tremeljr  the  general  execution  of  juftice;  there  were 
fix  lay  peerages.  Burgundy ,  Normandy,  Guienne, 
Flanders,  Touloufe,  and  Champagne,  which 
formed  very  cxtenfive  and  puiflant  fovereignties. 
And  thdUgh  the  combination  of  all  thofe  princes 
and  barons  could,  on  urgent  occafions,  mufter  a 
tnighty  power:  Yet  Was  it  very  difficult  to  fet 
that  gfeat  machine  in  movement;  it  was  almoft 
impbflible  to  preferve  harmony  in  its  parts ;  a  fenfe 
bf  common  intereft  alone  could,  for  a  time,  unite 
them  under  their  fovereign  agairift  a  common 
enemy;  butifthc  kingattempted  to  turn  the  force 
of  the  community  againft  any  mutinous  vaffal, 
the  fame  fenfe  6f  common  intereft  made  the  others 
bppofe  themfelves  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  pretenfions. 
Lewis  the  Grofe ,  the  laft  fovereign  ,  marched ,  at 
one  time ,  to  his  frontiers  againft  the  Germans 
at  the  head  bf  ^n  atmy  of  two  hundred  thoufand 
men ;  but  a  petty  lord  of  Corbeil ,  of  Puifet ,  of 
Couci,  was  able,  at  another  period,  to  fet  that 
prince  at  defiance,  and  to  maintain  open  war 
againft  him. 

The  authority  of  the  Englifli  monarch  was 
much  more  cxtenfive  within  his  kingdom ,  and 
the  difproportion  much  greater,  between  him  and 
the  moft  powerful  of  his  vaflals.  His  demefnes 
and  revenue  were  large ,  compared  to  the  great- 
nefs  of  his  ftate  :  He  .  was  accuftomed  to  levy 
arbitrary  exadlions  on  bis  fubje<fts :  His  courts  of 

Ga 
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CHAP,  judicature  extended  their  jurifdidion  into  every 
VIII.  part  of  the  kingdom :  He  could  crulh  by  his 
I1S4.  power,  or  by  a  judicial  fentence,  well  or  ill 
founded,  any  obnoxious  baron  :  And  though  the 
feudal  inftitutions  which  prevailed  in  his  kingdom, 
had  the  fame  tendency ,  as  in  other  ftates  ,  to 
exalt  the  ariftocracy,  and  deprcfs  the  monarchy, 
it  required^  in  England,  according  to  its  prefent 
conftitution ,  a  great  combination  of  the  vaffals 
to  oppofe  their  fovereign  lord,  and  there  had  not 
hitherto  arifen  any  baron  fo  powerful ,  as  of 
himfelf  to  levy  war  againft  the  prince,  and  afford 
protedion  to  the  inferior  barons. 

Wnii-E  fuch  were  the  different  fituations  of 
France  and  England ,  and  the  latter  enjoyed  fo 
many  advantages  above  the  former ;  the  acccffion 
of  Henry  II.  a  prince  of  great  abilities,  poffeffed 
of  fopiany  rich  provinces  on  the  continent;  might 
appear  an  event  dangerous  ,  if  not  fatal ,  to  the 
French  monarchy,  and  fufficicntto  break  entirely 
the  balance  between  the  ftates.  He  was  maftcr, 
in  the  rightof  his  father,  of  Anjou,  andTourainc; 
in  that  of  his  mother,  of  Normandy  and  Maine; 
in  that  of  his  wife  ,  of  Guienne  ,  Poidou  , 
Xaintonge,  Auvergne  ,  Perigord  ,  Angoumois, 
the  LimouOn.  He  foon  after  annexed  Britanny  to 
his  other  ftates,  and  was  afready  poflfeired  of  the 
fuperiority  over  that  province,  which,  on  the 
flrft  ceffiou  of  Normandy  to  Rollo  the  Dane  ,  had 
been  granted  by  Charles  the  Simple  in  vaffalage 
to  that  formidable  ravager-  Thefe  provinces 
compofcd   above  a   third   of   the   whole  French 
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monarchy,    and  were   much  fuperior,   in  extent  c  n  a  b. 
and  opulence,    to  thofe  territories,    'which  were       viik 
fubjedlcd  to  the  immediate  jurifdidlion  and  govern-        **^'** 
mentoftheking.  Thevaffal  was  here  more  powerful 
than  his  hege  lord:  The  fituation , which  had  ena- 
bled Hugh  Capet  to  depofe  the  Carlovingian  princes, 
feemed  to  be  renewed ,  and  that  with  much  greater 
advantages  on  the  fide  of  the  vaPTal :    And  when 
England  was  added  to  fo  many  provinces, the  French 
king  bad  reafon  to  apprehend  ,fropi  this  conjundure, 
fome  great  difafter  to  himfelf  and  to  his  family,  Bqt  in 
reality,  it  was  this  circumftance ,  which  appeared  fo 
formidable ,    that  faved  the  Capetian  race  ,   and , 
by  its  copfcqii^nces  ,    exalted  thcrp  to  th^t  pitch 
of  grandeur,  which  they  at  prefent  enjoy. 

The  limited  authority  of  the  prince  in  the  feudal 
conftitytions  prevented  the  king  of  England  from 
employing  with  advantage  the  force  of  fo  many 
ftates,  which  were  fubjcdted  to  his  government; 
and  thefe  different  members ,  disjoined  in  fituation, 
and  difagreeing  in  laws,  language,  and  manners, 
were  never  thoroughly  cemented  into  oqe  mon- 
archy. He  foon  became ,  both  from  his  diftant  place 
of  refidence.  and  from  the  incompatibility  of 
interefts,  a  kind  of  foreigner  to  his  trench  domi- 
nions; and  hisfubjeds  on  the  continent  confidcred 
their  allegiance  as  more  naturally  due  to  their 
fuperior  lord,  who  lived  in  their  neighbourhood, 
and  who  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  fupreme 
head  of  their  nation.  He  was  always  at  hand  to 
invade  them;  their  immediate  lord  was  often  s^t 
too  great  a  diRance  to  proted  them ;    and  any 
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CHAP,  diforder  in  any  part  of  bi$  difperfed  dominions 
vifi,  gave  advantages  againft  him.  The  other  powerful 
**'^  vaflals  of  the  French  crown  were  rather  pleafed 
to  fee  the  expulfion  of  the  Englifli ,  and  were 
not  affeded  with  that  jealoufy ,  which  v'^puld  have 
arifen  from  the  oppreffion  of  a  co-vafTal,  who 
was  of  the  lame  rank  with  themfelves.  By  thi§ 
means ,  the  king  of  France  found  it  more  eafy 
%o  conquer  thofe  numerous  provinces  froni  England^ 
than  to  fubdue  a  duke  of  Normandy  or  Guienne, 
a  count  of  Anjou ,  Maine ,  or  Poi(Sou.  And 
after  reducing  fuch  extenfive  territories,  which 
immediately  incorporated  with  the  body  of  th^ 
monarchy,  he  found  greater  facility  in  uniting 
to  the  crown  the  other  great  fiefs,  which  ftiH 
remained  feparate  and  independent. 

But  as  thefe  important  confequences  could  not 
be  forefecn  by  human  wifdom;  the  kmg  of  France 
remarked  with  terror  the  rifing  grandeur  of  the 
houfe  of  Anjou  or  Piantagenet;  and  in  order  to 
retard  its  progrefs,  he  had  ever  maintained  a  flridl 
union  with  Stephen,  and  had  endeavoured  to 
fupport  the  tottering  fortunes  of  that  bold  ufurp- 
cr.  But  after  this  prince's  death,  it  was  too  late 
to  think  of  oppofing  the  fucceflion  of  Henry,  or 
preventing  the  performance  of  thofe  ftlpulations, 
which,  with  the  unaniniious  confent  of  the  nation^ 
be  had  made  with  his  predeceflbr.  The  Englifli , 
harafled  with  civil  wars ,  and  difgufted  with  the 
bloodfhed  and  depredations,  which,  during  the 
courfe  of  (b  many  years,  had  attended  them,  were 
^itt^e  difpofed  to  violate  their  oaths,  by  excluding 
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the  lawful  heir  from  the  fucceflion  of  their  mon-  c  H  A  ?• 

archy*.  Many  of  the  moft  confiderable  fortrefles       vui* 

vrere  in  the  hands  of  his  partifans;   the  vrhole 

nation  had   occafion  to   fee   the  noble  qualities 

with  which  he  was  endowed  * ,  and  to  compare 

them  with  the  mean  talents  of  William ,  the  fon 

of  Stephen;    and  as  they  were  acquainted  with 

his  great  power,  and  were  rather  plcafed  to  fee 

the  acceffign   of  fo  many  foreign  dominions  to 

the  crown  of  England,  they  never  entertained  the 

leaft  thoughts  of  refifting  them.   Henry  himfclf , 

fenfible  of  the  advantages  attending  his  prefent 

fuuation,  was  in  no  hurry  to  arrive  in  England; 

and  being  engaged  in  the  fiege  of  a  caftle  on 

the   frontiers   of  Normandy  ,  when  he  received 

intelligence  of  Stephen's  death,  he  made  it  a  point 

of  honour  not  to  depart  from  his  enterprize ,  till 

he  had  brought  it   to  an  ifTue.    He  then  fet  out 

on  his  journey,    and  was   received  in   England 

with  the  acclamations  of  all  orders  of  men ,  who 

fwore  with  pleafure  the  oath  of  fealty  and  allegi-  ^  ^^*^ 

ance  to  him. 

The  firft  adl  of  Henry's  government  corref-       „^^. 
ponded  to  the  high  ide»i  entertaiqed  of  his  abili-  Fi>ft  acw  of 
ties,  and  prognofticated  the  re-eftablifhment  cf^^,"2^e^^^ 
juftice  and    tranquillity,    of  which  the  kingdom 
had    fo  long   been   bereaved.      He  immediately 
difmiffed  all  thofe  mercenary  foldicrs,   who  hart 
committed  great  diforders  in  the  nation^  and  bc 

'  Matth.  PariSt  p-  ^S«         *  GvL  Neubr^  p^  jgi* 
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6  H  A  JH  fent   them   abroad ,     together  with    William    of 
viiL       Ypres ,   their  leader  ,  the  friend  and  confident  of 
Stephen  '.    He  revoked   all  the  grants  made  by 
his  predeceffor  ^,  even  thofe  which  neceflity  had 
extorted  from   the   emprejfs   Matilda  ;   and    that 
princefs  ,  who  had  refigned  her  rights  in  favour 
of  Henry ,   made  no  oppofition  to '  a  meafure  fo 
neceffary  for  fuppprting  the  dignity  of  the  crown. 
He  repaired  the  coin,  which  had  been  extremely 
debafed  during  th6  reign  of  his  predeceffor;  and 
he  took  proper  meafures  againft  the  return  of  a. 
like  abufe  *.  He  was  rigorous  in  the  execution  of 
jufticc,   and  in    the  fuppreflfion    of  robbery   and 
violence;  and  that  he  might  reftore  authority  tq 
the  laws,  he  caufed  all  th$  new  ereded  caftles 
to  be   demoliftied,   which  had  proved  fo  many 
fanduaries  to  freebooters  and  rebels  '.    The  earl 
of  Albemarle,  Hugh  Mortinier,  and  Roger,  the 
fon  of  IViilo  of  Glocefter,  were  inclined  to  make 
fome  refiftance  to  this  falutary  meafure  j  but  the 
approach  of  the  king  with  his  forces  foon  obliged 
them  to  fubmit. 
iif«.  EvERy  thing  being  reftored  to  full  tranquillity 

in  England ,  Henry  went  abroad  in  order  to 
pppofe  the  attempts  of  his  brother  Geoffrey, 
who,  during  his  abfencc,  had  made  an  incurfiou 
into    Anjou*  and  Maine  ,    had    advanced   fome 

'  Fitz-Steph.  p.  ij.  M.  Paris,  p.  6^.  Neubr.  p.  )8i. 
phron.  T.  Wykes,  p.   jo.         *  Neubr.  p.    ?S2. 

*  Hoveden,   p.  491.  '  Ibid.  Ficz-Steph.  p.    ij. 

M.  Paris,  p.  4s.  Neubr.  p.  381.  Br6mpton,  p.  104). 
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pretenfions  to  thofe  provinces,  and  had  got  pofTef-  c  ii  a  p. 
iion   of  a  confiderable   part  of  them  ^    On  the        vii^ 
king's  appearance ,  the   people  returned  to  their       *'^** 
allegiance ;  and  GeoflFrey ,  refigning  his  claim  for 
an  annual  penfion  of  a  thoufand  poupds,  departed 
and  took  poffeffion  of  the  county  of  Nantz,  which 
the  inhabitants,  who  had  expelled  count  Hoel, 
their    prince  ,    had    put  into    his   hands.    Henry  • 

returned  to  England  the  following  year  :  The 
incurfionsof  the  Wclfh  then  provoked  him  to  make 
an  invafion  upon  them  ;  where  the  natural  fafl- 
nefTes  of  the  country  occafioned  him  great  diffi- 
culties, and  even  brought  him  into^danger.  HJs 
vanguard,  being  engaged  in  a  narrow  pafs;  was 
put  to  rout :  Henry  dc  Effcx ,  the  hereditary 
ftandard-bearer,  feized  with  a  panic,  threw  down 
the  ftandard,  took  to  flight,  and  exclaimed  th^t 
the  king  was  flain  :  And  had  not  the  prince 
immediately  appeared  in  perfon,  and  led  on  hi$ 
troops  with  great  galli^ntry  ,  the  confequences 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  army  *. 
For  this  mi(T)ehaviour  ,  EfTex  was  afterwards 
accufed  of  felony  by  Robert  de  Montfortj  was 
vanquiflied  in  fingle  combat;  hi^  eftate  was  con-' 
^  fifcated ;  and  he  himfelf  was  thruft  into  a  convent*. 
The  fubmiflions  of  the  Wclfli  procured  them  an 
.  ccommodation  with  England* 

^  See  note   [  C  ]  at  the  cpd  of  the  volume. 
'  Newbri  p.  3 8 J.  Cbron.  W.  Heming,  p.  492. 
*  M.  Paris,  p.   70.  Newbr.  p.    ^8?. 
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CHAP.  The  martial  difpofition  of  the  princes  in  that 
viii.  age  engaged  them  to  head  their  own  armies  ia 
IIS8.  every  enterprize,  even  the  moft  frivolous;  and 
their  feeble  authority  made  it  commonly  imprac- 
ticable for  them  to  delegate,  on  occafion,  the 
command  to  their  generals.  Geoffrey ,  the  king's 
brother,  died  foon  after  he  had  acquired  poffet 
fion  of  Nantz;  Though  he  had  no  other  title 
to  that  county,  than  the  voluntary  fubmiflion  or 
cledion  of  the  inhabitants  two  years  bpforc  , 
Henry  laid  claim  to  the  territory  as  devolved  to 
him  by  hereditary  right ,  and  he  weqt  over  to 
fupport  his  pretenfions  by  force  of  arms.  Conan, 
duke  or  carl  of  Britanny  (for  tbefe  titles  arc 
given  indifferently  by  hiftorians  to  thofe  princes ) 
pretended  that  Nantz  had  been  lately  feparated  by 
rebellion  from  his  principality,  to  which  of  right 
it  belonged ;  and  imn^ediatcly  on  Geoffrey's  deaths 
he  took  poffeflion  of  the  difputed  territory,  Left 
Lewis ,  the  French  king ,  (hould  interpofe  in  the 
controverfy ,  Henry  paid  him  a  vifit ;  and  fo 
allured  him  by  careffes  and  civilities,  that  an  al-r 
liance  was  contrade  J  between  them ;  and  they 
agreed ,  that  young  Henry ,  heir  to  the  Englifh 
monarchy,  fhould  be  affianced  to  Margaret  of 
France,  though  the  former  was  only  five  years 
of  age ,  the  latter  was  ftill  in  her  cradle.  Henry, 
now  fecure  of  meeting  with  no  interruption  oa 
this  fide,  advanced  with  his  army  into  Britanny; 
^nd  Conan,  in  defpair  of  being  able  to  make 
refiftahce ,  delivered  up  the  county  of  Nantz  to 
him.    The  able  condud  of  the  king  procured 
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him  farther  and  more  important  advantages  from  c  H  a  P» 
this  incident.  Conan  ,  haralTecf  with  the  turbu-  ym. 
lent  difpofition  of  his  fubjeds,  was  defirous  of 
procuring  to  himfelf  the  fupport  of  fo  great  a 
monarch  ;  and  he  betrothed  his  daughter  and 
only  child ,  yet  an  infant ,  to  GeoflFrey ,  the 
king's  third  -fon,  who  was  of  the  fame  tender 
years.  The  duke  of  Britanny  died  about  fever^ 
years  after ;  and  Henry ,  being  mcfnc  lord  and  alfq 
natural  guardian  to  his  fon  and  daughter-in-law, 
put  himfelf  in  polfeflion  of  that  principality,  and 
annexed  it  for  the  prefent  to  his  other  great  do- 
minions. 

The  king  had  a  profped  of  making  ftill  far-  »*'«• 
ther  acquifitions ;  and  the  adlivity  of  his  temper 
fuffered  no  opportunity  of  that  kind  to  efcape 
him.  Philippa ,  duchefs  of  Guienne ,  mother  of 
Queen  Eleanor,  was  the  only  ifTuc  of  William  IV. 
count  of  Touloufe ;  and  would  have  inherited 
his  dominions ,  had  not  that  prince ,  defirous  of 
preferving  the  fucceffion  in  the  male -line,  con- 
veyed the  principality  to  his  brother,  Raymond 
de  St.  Gilles,  by  a  contradl  of  fale  which  was  in 
that  age  regarded  as  fiditious  and  illufory,  By 
this  means  the  title  to  the  county  of  Touloufe 
came  to  he  difputed  between  the  male  and  fe-. 
niale  heirs ;  and  the  one  or  the  other ,  as  oppor- 
tunities favoured  them,  had  obtained  pofTeflion. 
Raymond,  grandfon  of  Raymond  de  St.  Gilles, 
was  the  reigning  fovereign;  and  on  Henry's  re- 
viving his  wife's  claim ,  this  prince  had  recourfe 
for  protecJlion  to  the  king  of  France,  ^Yho  \yas 
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a  H  A  p.  fo  much  concerned  in  policy  to  prevent  the  far- 
viiT»  tjier  aggrandizement  of  the  Engliffi  monarch. 
'•^^  Lewis  himfelf ,  when  married  to  Eleanor  ,  had 
affertcd  the  juftice  of  her  claim ,  and  had  demand- 
ed poffeffion  of  Touloufe  '*;  but  his  fentiments 
changing  with  his  intereft ,  he  now  determined 
to  defend,  by  his  power  and  authority,  the  title 
of  Raymond.  Henry  found,  that  it  would  be 
requifite  to  fupport  his  pretenfions  againft  potent 
a^tagdnifts;  and  that  nothing  but  a  formidable 
arrhy  could  maintain  a  claim,  which  he  had  in 
vain  afTerted  by  arguments  and  manifeftoes. 

An  army  ,  compofed  of  feudal  vaffals ,  wa$ 
commonly  very  intradable  and  undifciplined  , 
both  becaufe  of  the  independent  fpirit  of  the  per- 
fons  who  ferved  in  it,  and  becapfe  the  commands 
were  not  given  either  by  the  choice  of  the  fove- 
rpign  gr  from  the  military  capacity  and  expe- 
rjence  of  the  officers.  Each  baron  condudled  his 
own  vaflals :  His  r:|nk  was  greater  or  lefs ,  pro* 
portioned  to  the  extent  of  his  property:  Even 
the  fuprepie  command  under  the  prince  was  often 
attached  to  birth  :  And  as  the  military  vaffals 
were  obliged  to  ferve  only  forty  days  at  their 
own  charge;  though,  if  the  expedition  were  dif- 
taht,  they  werp  put  to  great  cxpence;  the  prince 
reaped  little  benefit  from  their  attendance.  Henry, 
fenfible  of  thefe  inconveniencies ,  levied  upon  his 
Vaffals  In  Normapdy  and  other  provinces ,  which 
were  remote  from  Touloufe ,  a  fum  of  money  in 

'•  Ncubr.  p.  J 87.  ChioTu  W.  Honing,  p.  494. 
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lieu  of  thi^ir  fervice  ;  and  this  commutation ,  by  c  h  a^  Pw 
reafon  of  the  great  diftance ,  was  dill  more  ad-  \iiu 
vantageous  to  his  Englilh  vaffaJs.  He  itnpofed  ,  '•'•• 
therefore,  a  icutage  of  igo,ooo  pounds  on  the 
knights  fees,  a  commutation,  to  which,  though 
it  was  unufual ,  and  the  rtrft  perhaps  to  be  met 
with  in  hiftory  " ,  the  military  tenants  willingly 
fubmitted;  and  with  this  money,  he  levied  aa 
army  which  was  more  under  his  command,  and 
whofe  fervice  was  more  durable  and  conftant- 
Aflifled  by  Berenger,  count  of  Barcelona,  and 
Trincaval,  count  of  Nifmes,  whom  he  had  gain- 
ed to  his  party,  he  invaded  the  county  of  Tou- 
loufe;  and  after  taking  Verdun,  Caftlenau,  and 
other  places ,  he  befieged  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  was  likely  to  prevail  in  the  enterprize; 
when  Lewis,  advancing  before  the  arrival  of  his 
main  body,  thfew  himfelf  into  the  plage  with  a 
fmall  reinforcenoent.  Henry  was  urged  by  fomc 
of  his  miniA^rs  to  profecute  the  fiege ,  to  tak« 
Lewis  prifoner ,  and  to  impofe  his  own  terms  ia 
the  pacification ;  but  he  either  thought  it  fo  much 
bis  intereft  to  maintain  the  feudal  principles ,  by 
which  his  foreign  dominions  were  fecured,  or 
bore  fo  much  refpcd  to  his  fuperior  lord,  that, 
he  declared ,  he  would  not  attack  a  place  defend- 
ed by  him  in  perfon  ;  and  he  iolmediately  rait- 
ed the  fiege  ".     He  marched  into  Normandy  to 


"  MadojT.,  p.  4H-  Geryaft,  p.  1981.  Sec  note  [W] 
at  the  end  of  the  ?olunie^ 

'*  fUz-Steph.  p.  sz.  Diceto,  p.  sji* 
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Chap,  proteft  that  province  againfl:  an  incurfion  which 
viiL  the  count  of  Drcux,  inftigated  by  king  Lewis  , 
his  btother  ,  had  made  upon  it.  War  was  now 
openly  carried  on  between  the  two  monarchs  , 
but  produced  no  memorable  event :  It  foon  end- 
ed in  a  ceffation  of  arms,  and  that  followed  by 
a  peace,  which  was  not^  however,  attended 
with  any  confidence  or  good  correlpondence  be- 
tted. tWeen  thofe  rival  princes.  The  fortrefe  ofGiforsj 
being  part  of  the  dowry  ftipulated  to  Margaret 
of  France,  had  been  configned  by  a^eement  to 
the  knights  templars,  on  condition  that  it  fhould 
be  delivered  into  Henry's  hands,  after  the  cele- 
bration of  the  nuptials.  The  king,  that  he 
might  have  a  pretence  for  immediately  demand- 
ing the  place ,  ordered  the  marriage  to  be  folemn^ 
ized  between  the  prince  and  ^princefs,  though 
both  infants  "*;  and  he  engaged  the  grand -maf- 
ter  of  the  templars,  by  large  prefents,  as  was 
generally  fufpedted  ,  to  put  him  in  poffeflQon  of 
Gifors  '*.  Lewis  refenting  this  fraudulent  con- 
1,61.  dudt,  banifhed  the  templars,  and  would  have 
made  war  upon  the  king  of  England ,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  mediation  and  authority  of  pope 

*'  Hovedenj  p.  492.  Ncubr.  p.  400.  Diceto,  p.  552. 
Brompton,  p.  1490. 

'*  Since  the  firft  publication  of  this  'hiftory.  Lord 
Lyttelton  has  publiflicd  a  copy  of  the  treaty  between  Henry 
and  Lewis,  by  which  it  appears ,  if  there  was  no  fecret 
article ,  diat  Henry  was  not  guilty  of  any  fraud  in  this 
tranfadtion. 
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Alexander  III.  who  had  been  chaced  from.Rome  chap* 
by  the  and  -  pope  ^  Viftor  IV.  and  refided  at  that      Viii* 
time  in  France.    That  we  may  form  an  idea  of      "^^ 
the  authority  poCTefTed  by  the  Roman  pontiff  du- 
ting  thofe    ages ,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve  , 
that  the  two  kings  had  ,    the  year  before  ,    met 
the  pope  at  the  caftle    of  Torci   on   the  Loir; 
and  they  gave  him  fuch  marks  of  refpcdl ,  that 
both   difmounted   to  receive  him,   and*  holding 
each  of  them  one  of  the  reins  of  his  bridle,  walk- 
ed on  foot  by  bis  fide,    and  condndled  him    in 
that   fubmiffive  manner  into  the  caftle   '*.      A 
fpectade^  cries  Baronius  in  an   ecftacy,   to  God^ 
angels  i^  and  men  ^  andfuch  as  had  never  before  been 
exhibited  to  the  world  / 

Henrt,  foon  after  he  had  accommodated  hi^ 
differences  with  Lewis  by  the  pdpe's  mediation, 
returned  to  England;  where  he  commenced  an 
enterprise ,  which ,  though  required  by  found  po- 
licy ,  and  even  conduded  in  the  main  with  pru- 
dence, bred  him  great  difquietude,  involved  him 
in  danger ,  aiid  was  not  concluded  without  fome 
lofs  and  dilhonour. 

The  ufurpations  of  the  clergy,  which  had  atiHt^nt^i  w- 
firft  been  gradual ,  were  now  become  fo  rapid  ,  ^J^^'  *^* 
and  had  mounted  to  fuch  a  height,  that  the  con- cUfiafticti 
teft  between  the  regale  and  pontific^le  was  really  p^wcm. 
arrived  at  a  crifij;  in  England ;  and  it  became  ne- 
ceffary   to  determine  whether   the  king  or  the 
priefts,  particularly  the  archbiibop  of  Canterbury, 


af 


Trivet,   p.  4S< 
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V  n  k  V.  fhould  be  fovereign  of  the  kingdom  ".  The 
yiii.  afpiring  fpirit  of  Henry  ,  which  gave  inquietude 
to  all  his  neighbours,  was  not  likely  long  to  pay 
a  tame  fubmiflion  to  the  encroachments  of  fub- 
jeds ;  and  as  nothing  opens  the  eyes  of  men  fo 
readily  as  their  intereft,  he  was  in  no  danger  of 
falling,  in  this  refpcft,  into  that  abjedl  fuperfti- 
tion  ,  which  retained  his  people  in  fubjcdion. 
From  the  commencement  of  his  reign ,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  his  foreign  dominions,  as  well  as  of 
England,  he  had  fho\vn  a  fixed  purpofe  to  re- 
prefs  clerical  ufurpations ,  and  to  maintain  thofe 
prerogatives,  which  had  been  tranfmitted  to  him 
by  his  predeceffors.  During  the  fchifm  of  the 
papacy  between  Alexander  and  Vidor  ,  he  had 
determined ,  for  fome  time  ^  to  remain  neuter  : 
And  when  informed ,  that  the  archbifliop  of 
Rouen  and  the  bifliop  of  Mans  had ,  from  their 
own  authority,  acknowledged  Alexander  as  legi- 
timate pope,  he  was  fo  enraged,  that,  though 
he  fpared  the  archbifliop  on  account  of  his  great 
age,  he  immediately  ifl*ued  orders  for  overthrow- 
ing the  houfes  of  the  bifliop  of  Mafis,  and  arch- 
deacon of  Rouen  '\-  and  it  was  not  till  he  had 
deliberately  examined  the  matter,  by  thofe  viiws, 
which  ufually  enter  into  the  councils  of  princes, 
that  he  allowed  that  pontiff  to  exercife  authority 
ov^er  any  of  his  dominions.  lii  England,  the 
mild  charader  and  advanced  years  of  Theobald, 

Fitz-StepJien ,  p.  27. 
^^  See  note  [E]  at  tlie  end  of  the  volume, 

archbifliop 
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archbifhop  of  Canterbury ,  together  with  his  me-  chap. 
rits  in  refufing  to  put  the  crown  on  the  head  of      viil 
Euftace,  fon  of  Stephen »   prevented  Henry,  du*       **•*• 
ring  the  life -time  of  that  primate,  from  taking 
any  meafures  againft  the  multiplied  encroachments 
of  the  clergy:    But  after  his  death,  the  king  rc- 
folved  to  exert  himfelf  with  more  adivity;  and 
that  he  might  be  fecurc  againft  any  oppofition  ^ 
he  advanced  to  that  dignity  Becket,  his  chanceU 
lor,  on  whofe  compliance^  he  thought,  he  could 
entirely  depend. 

Thomas  a  Becket  j  the  firft  man  of  liiiglifh  jhhc  5. 
defcenC,  who,  fince  the  Norman  conqueft,  had , '^*'^"***  *  • 
during  the  courfe  of  a  whole  century ,   rifen  to  archbhhd^ 
any  confiderable  (lation  ,  was  born  of  reputable  <*f  cahun 
parents  in  the  city  of  London ;  and  being  endow-  "^* 
ed   both  with    indudry   and   capacity ^   he   early 
infinuated  himfelf  into  the  favour  of  archbifliop 
Theobald,   and  obtained  from  that  prelate  fome 
preferments  and  offices.    By  their  means  ^  he  was 
enabled  to  travel  for  improvement  to  Italy,  whers 
he  ftudied   the  civil  and  canon  law  at  Bologna ; 
and  on  his  return ,  he  appeared  to  have  made  fuch 
proficiency  in  knowledge,  that  he  was  promoted 
by  his  patron  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury^ 
an   office   of  confiderable  truft  and  profit     H« 
was  afterwards  employed  with  fuccefs  by  Theo* 
bald  in    traqfadling  bufinefs  at  Rome;   and   oa 
Henry's  acceffion ,  he  was  recommended  to  thai 
monarch  as  worthy  of  farther  preferment  Henry, 
who  knew  that  Becket  had  been  inftrumental  in 
fupporting    that  refolution   oi   the   afchbilbopi 
Vol.  IL  H 
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CHAP,  which  had  tended  fo  much  to  facilitate  his  owa 
VIII.  advancement  to  the  throne,  was  already  prepof- 
^*^*-  fefled  in  his  favour;  and  finding,  on  ferther  ac- 
quaintance, that  his  fpirit  and  abilities  entitled 
him  to  arty  truft ,  he  foon  promoted  bim  to  the 
dignity  of  chancellor,  one  of  the  firft  civil  offices 
in  the  kingdom.  The  chancellor,  in  that  age, 
befides  the  cuftody  of  the  great  feal ,  had  poffef- 
fion  of  all  vacant  prelacies  and  abbies ;  he  was 
the  guardian  of  all  fuch  minors  and  pupils  as 
were  the  king's  tenants ;  all  baronies  which  efcheat- 
cd  to  the  crown  were  under  his  adminiftration ; 
be  was  entitled  to  a  place  in  council  ,  even 
though  he  were  not  particularly  fummoncd-;  and 
as  he  exercifed  alfo  the  office  of  fecretary  of  (late, 
and  it  belonged  to  him  to  counterfign  all  com- 
miflions,  writs,  and  letters  -  patent ,  he  was  a 
kind  of  prime  minifter,  and  was  concerned  in  the 
difpatch  of  every  bufinefs  of  importance  ".  Be- 
fides exercifing  this  high  office ,  Becket ,  by  the 
favour  of  the  king  or  archbifhop,  was  made  pro- 
voft  of  Beverley  ,  dean  of  Haftings ,  and  con- 
ftable  of  the  Tower  :  He  was  put  in  pofTeffion 
of  the  honours  of  Ey«  and  Berkham  ,  large  ba- 
ronies that  had  efcheated  to  the  crown :  And  to 
complete  his  grandeur ,  he  was  intruded  with 
thie  education  of  Prince  Henry,  the  king's  eldeft 
fon,  and  heir  of  the  monarchy  '*.  The  pomp  of 
his  retinue,  the  fumptuoufnels  of  his  furniture ,  the 

"  Fitz-Steph,  p.  ij.  '*  Ibid,  p,  I^  Hift.Quad. 

p.  9-   14. 
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luxury  of  his  table ,  the  munificence  of  his  pre-  c  «  a  f>» 
fents,  correfpondcd  to  thefe  great  preferments;  viii. 
or  rather  exceeded  any  thing  that  England  had  *»^- 
ever  before  feen  in  any  fubjed.  His  hiftorian 
and  fecretary,  Fitz  Stephens**,  mentions,  among 
other  particulars ,  that  his  apartments  were  every 
day  in  winter  covered  with  clean  ftraw  or  hay, 
and  in  fummer  with  green  rufhes  or  boughs ;  kfk 
the  gentlemen,  who  paid  court  to  him,  and  who 
could  not,  by  reafon  of  their  great  number,  find 
a  place  at  table,  ibould  foil  their  fine  deaths  by 
fitting  on  a  dirty  floor  '*.  A  great  number  of 
knights  were  retained  in  his  fervice ;  the  greatefl:  , 
barons  were  proud  of  being  received  at  his 
table ;  his  houfe  was  a  place  of  education  for  the 
fons  of  the  chief  nobility  ,•  and  the  king  himfelf 
frequently  vouchfafcd  to  paruke  of  his  enteruiiv. 
ments.  As  his  way  of  life  was  fplendid  and  opu- 
lent, his  amufements  and  occupations  were  gay, 
and  partook  of  the  cavalier  fpirit,  which,  as  be 
had  only  taken  deacon's  orders,  he  did  not  think 
unbefitting  his  charadler.  He  employed  himfelf 
at  leifure  hours  in  hunting,  hawking,  gaming, 
and   horfemanihip  ;    be  expofed    his    perfon  in 


*•  P-  M. 

*'  John  Baldwin  held  tjie  manor  of  Oterarsfce  in 
Aylesbury  of  the  king  in  foccage ,  by  the  fervice  of  finding 
litter  for  the  king's  bed,  viz,  in  fummer,  grafe  or  hcrte, 
and  two  grey  geefe,  and  in  winter,  ftraw  and  three  eels , 
thrice  in  the  year,  if  the  king  ihould  come  thrice  in  the 
year  to  Aylesbury,  Madox,  Bar.  Anglica,  p.  247. 
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CHAP,  feveral  military  adions  **;  he  carried  over,  at  his 
VIII.  own  charge ,  feven  hundred  knights  to  attend 
>»«*•  the  king  in  his  wars  at  Touloufe ;  in  the  fubfe- 
quent  wars  on  the  frontiers  of  Normandy  ,  he 
maintained,  during  forty  days,  twelve  hundred 
knights,  and  four  thoufand  of  their  train  *';  and 
in  an  embaffy  to  France,  with  which  he  was  in- 
truded ,  he  aftonifhed  that  court  by  the  number 
and  magnificence  of  his  retinue. 

Henry,  befides  committing  all  his  more  im- 
portant bufinefs  to  Becket's  management,  honour- 
ed him  with  his  friendfhip  and  intimacy;  and 
whenever  he  was  difpofed  to  relax  himfeif  by 
fports  of  any  kind ,  he  admitted  his  chancellor  to 
the  party  **.  An  inftance  of  their  familiarity  is 
mentioned  by  Fitz-Stephens ,  which,  as  it  (hows 
the  manners  of  the  age ,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  relate.  One  day^  as  the  king, and  the  chan- 
cellor were  riding  together  in  the  ftreets  of  Lon- 
don, they  obferved  a  beggar,  who  was  iliiver- 
ing  with  cold.  Would  it  not  be  very  praife- 
•worthy,  faid  the  king,  to  give  that  poor  man 
a  warm  coat  in  this  fevere  feafon  ?  It  would , 
furely,  replied  the  chancellor;  and  you  do  well , 
Sir,  in  thinking  of  fuch  good  adlions.  Then  he 
fhall  have  one  prefentJy,  cried  the  king:  And 
feizing  the  fldrt  of  the  chancellor's  coat,  which 
was  fcariet,  and  lined  with  ermine,  began  to  pull 

'  **  Fitz-Stcph.  p.  2|.  Hift.  Quad.  p.  9. 
*'  Fitz^teph.  p.  19,  20.  22,  2}. 
**  Ibid.  p.   16.   Hift.  quad.  p.  g. 
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it   violently.      The    chancellor   defended  himf::lf  chap, 
for  fomc  time;  and  they  had  both  of  them  like      viiL 
to  have  tumbled   off  their  horfes  in  the  ftreet,       "^** 
when  Becket,  after  a  vehement  ftruggle,  let  go 
his  coat;  which  the  king  bellowed   on  the  beg- 
gar, who,  being  ignorant  of  the  quality  of  the 
perfons,  was  not  a  little  furprifed  at  the  prefent**. 

BbCKET,  who,  by  his  complaifance  and  good- 
humour,  had  rendered  himfelf  agreeable,  and 
by  his  induftry  and  abilities  ufeful,  to  bis  mafter, 
appeared  to  him  the  fitted  perfon  for  fupplying 
the  vacancy  made  by  the  death  of  Theobald. 
As  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  king's  inten^ 
tions  *'  of  retrenching,  or  rather  confining  within 
the  ancient  bounds,  all  ecclefiaftical  privileges, 
and  always  fhowed  a  ready  difpofition  to  com* 
ply  with  them  *^ ,  Henry ,  who  never  expeded 
any  refiftance  from  that  quarter,  immediately 
iffued  orders  for  eleding  him  archbifliop  of  Can-t 
terbury.  But  this  refolution,  which  was  taken 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Matilda,  and  many 
of  the  minifters  " ,  drew  after  it  very  unhappy 
confequences ;  and  never  prince  of  fo  great  pe- 
netration,  appeared,  in  the  iffue,  to  have  fo 
little  underftood  the  geaius  and  charader  of  ^i$ 
roinifter. 

No  fooner  was  Becket  inftalled  in  this  high 
dignity ,  which  rendered  him  for  life  the  fecond 

*' Titz-Steph.  p.  16.  "  Ibid.  p.  17. 

*'  ibid.  p.  2^  Epift.  St  Thorn,  p.  2J2. 
Ibide  F»  1^7* 
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BAP.  perfon  in  the  kingdom ,  with  fomc  pretcnfions  of 
viri.      ifpiring  to  be  the  firft,    than  he   totally  altered 
116%        his  demeanour  and  condudl,  and  endeavoured  to 
acquire,  the  charader  of  fancflity,   of  which  his 
former  bufy  and  oftentatious  courfeof  life  might, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people  ,  have  naturally  bereav- 
ed him.     Without  confulting   the   king,   he  im- 
mediately returned  into  his  hands  the  commiflion 
of  chancellor ;  pretending,  that  he   muft  thence- 
forth detach  himfelf  from  fecular  affairs ,  and  be 
folely  employed  in   the  exercife  of  his    fpiritual 
fjundion ;  but  in  reality ,  that  he  might  break  off 
all  connexions  with  Henry ,  and  apprize  him ,  that 
Becket ,   as  primate  of  England ,   was  now  be- 
come entirely  a  new  perfonage.     He  maintained, 
in  his  retinue  and  attendants  alone,    his  ancient 
pomp  and  Juftre ,  which  was  ufcful  to  ftrike  the 
vulgar;  In  his  own  perfon  he  affeded  the  greateft 
aufterity,   and    moft  rigid   mortification,  which, 
he  was  fenfible-,  would  have  an  equal  or  a  great- 
er tendency  to  the  fame  end.      He    wore  fack- 
cloth  next  his  ikin,  which,  by  his   affeded  care 
tou conceal  it,  was  ncceffarily  the  more  remarked 
by  all  the  world:  He  changed  it  fo  feldora,  that 
it  was  filled  with  dirt  and  vermin :  His  ufual  diet 
was  bread:  his  drink  water,  which  he  even  ren- 
ilcred  farther  unpalatable  by  the  hiixture   of  un- 
favoury  herbs;    He  tore  his  back  with  the  fre- 
quent difcipline  which    he  inflidcd  on   it:      He 
daily  on  his  knees  wafhed  ,  in  imitation  of  Chrift, 
t[\t  feet  of  thirteen  beggars ,  whom  he  afterwards 
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difmilTed  with  prefcnts  ** :  He  gaiticd  the  affcc-  chap. 
tions  of  the  monks  by  his  frequent  charities  to  viir. 
the  convents  and  hofpitals:  Every  one,  who 
made  profeffion  of  fandity ,  was  admitted  to  his 
converfation ,  and  returned  full  of  panegyrics  on 
the  humility ,  as  well  as  on  the  piety  and  mor- 
tification, of  the  holy  primate:  He  feeraed  to 
be  perpetually  employed  in  reciting  prayers  and 
pious  ledlures ,  or  in  perufmg  religious  difcourfes : 
His  afpedt  wore  the  appearance  of  ferioufnefs, 
and  mental  recolledion ,  and  fecret  devotion : 
And  all  men  of  penetration  plainly  faw ,  that  he 
was  meditating  fome  great  defign,  and  that  the 
ambition  and  oftentation  of  his  characfler  had 
turned  itfelf  towards  a  new  and  more  dangerous 
objed. 

Becket  waited  not  till  Henry  fhould  commence      ,,53. 
thofe   projeds   againd    the  ecclefiaftical   power  ,*  ftnami  De- 
which,  he  knew,  had  been  formed  by  that  prince:  k7ny"and* 
He  was  himfelf  the  aggreffor ;   and  endeavoured  Bwkct. 
to  overawe  the  king  by  the  intrepidity  and  bold- 
nefe  of  his  enterprizes.    He  fummoned  the  earl  of 
Clare  to   furrender  the   barony  of    Tunbridge, 
which,    ever  fincfe  the   conqueft,    had  remained 
in  the  family  of  that  nobleman,   but  which,  as 
it  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury , 
Becket  pretended  bis  predeceffors  were  prohibit- 
ed by  the  canons  to  alienate-     The  earl  of  Clare, 
befides  the  luftre  which  he  derived  from  the  great- 
nefe  of  his  own  birth ,  and  the  extent  of  his  pof- 

**'  Fitz-Steph.  p.  25.  Hift.  Quad.  p.  19. 
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0  H  A  P,  feffions ,  was  allied  to  all  the  principal  families  in 
VIII.  the  kingdom;  his  fifter,  who  was  a  celebrated 
im-  beauty,  had  farther  extended  his  credit  among 
the  nobility,  and  was  even  fuppofed  to  have 
gained  the  king*s  afFedions  ;  and  Becket  could 
not  better  difcover,  than  by  attacking  fo  power* 
ful  an  intereft,  his  refolution  oF  maintaining  with 
vigor  the  rights ,  real  or  pretended,  of  his  fee  '*. 

WiLLiAjyi  de  Eynsford,  a  military  tenant  of 
the  crown ,  was  patron  of  a  living ,  which  be* 
longed  to  a  manor  that  held  of  the  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury;  but  Bepket,  without  regard  to 
William's  right,  prefented,  on  a  new  and  illegal 
.  pretext,  one  Laurence  to  that  living,  who  was 
violently  expelled  by  Eynsford.  The  primate, 
making  himfelf,  as  was  ufual  in  fpiritual  courts, 
both  judge  and  party,  iffued  in  a  fummary  man- 
ner, the  fentence  of  excommunication  againft 
Eynsford,  who  complained  to  the  king,  that  he, 
who  held  in  capitc  of  the  crown  ,  (hould,  contrary 
to  the  pradlicc  eftablifhed  by  the  Conqueror, 
and  maintained  ever  fince  by  his  fucceffors,  be 
fubjedled  to  that  terrible  fentence,  without  the 
previous  confent  of  the  fovereign  ".  Henry, 
who  had  now  broken  off  all  perfonal  intcrcourfe 
with  Becket,  fent  him,  by  a  meffengcr,  his  or- 
ders to  abfolve  Eynsford;  b^t  received  for  an- 
fwer ,  that  it  belonged  not  to  the  king  to  inform 
\i\m  whom  he  fbould  abfolve  and  whom  excom* 

,'•  Fitz-Steph.  p.  28.  Gervafc,  p.  ij84» 
•*  M.  Pari$,  p.  7.  Diccto,  p.  «j6. 
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municate  '*:    And  it  was  not  till  after  many  fe-  c  H  A  P. 
monftrance^  and  menaces,    that  Becket,  though       vni. 
"with  the  worft  grace  imaginable,  was  induced  to       ***'• 
comply  with   the   royal  mandate. 

Henry,  though  he  found  himfelf  thus  gric- 
voufly  miftaken  in  the  charadler  of  the  perfoa 
whom  l^e  had  promoted  to  the  primacy,  deter- 
mined not  to  defift  from'  his  former  intention  of 
retrenching  clerical  ufurpations.  He  was  entirely 
mafter  of  his  extenfive  dominions  :  The  prudence 
and  vigor  of  his  admin iftration,  attended  with 
perpetual  fuccefs,  had  raifed  his  charader  above 
that  of  any  of  his  predeceffors  ":  The  papacy 
feemed  to  be  weakened  by  a  fchifm ,  which  di- 
vided all  Europe:  And  he  rightly  judged  ,  that, 
if  the  prefent  favourable  opportunity  were  ne- 
gledled,  the  crown  muft,  from  the  prevalent 
fuperftition  of  the  people,  be  in  danger  of  falling 
into  an  entire  fubordination  under  the  mitre. 

The  union  of  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  power 
ferves  extremely,  in  every  civilized  government, 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order;  and  pre- 
vents thofe  mutual  incroachments ,  which,  as 
there  can  be  no  ultimate  judge  between  them, 
are  often  attended  with  the  moft  dangerous  con* 
fequences.  Whether  the  fupreme  magiftrate ,  who 
unites  thefe  powers,  receives  the  appellation  of 
prince  or  prelate ,  is  not  material :  The  fupcrior 
weight ,  which  temporal  interefts  commonly  bear 
ia  the  apprehenfions  of  men  above  fpiritual ,  ren- 
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CHAP,  dcrs  the  civil  part  of  his  charadler  moft  prevalent; 
VIII.  and  in  time  prevents  thofc  grofe  impoftures  and 
11^3.  bigotted  perfecutionsy  which ,  in  all  falfe  religions^ 
are  the  chief  foundation  of  clerical  authority.  But 
during  the  progrefe  of  ecclefiadical  ufurpations, 
theftate,  by  therefiftancc  of  the  civil  roagiflrate^ 
is  naturally  thrown  into  convulfions ;  and  it  be- 
hoves the  prince,  both  for  his  own  intereft,  and 
for  that  of  the  public ,  to  provide ,  in  time ,  fut 
iicient  barriers  againft  fo  dangerous  and  infidious 
a  rival.  This  precaution  had  hitherto  been  much 
negleded  in  England ,  as  well  as  in  other  catho- 
lic countries;  and  affairs  at  laft  feemed  to  have 
come  to  a  dangerous  crifis:  A  fovereign  of  the 
greateft  abilities  was  now  on  the  throne :  A  pre- 
late of  the  mod  inflexible  and  intrepid  charader 
was  poflefled  of  the  primacy :  The  contending 
powers  appeared  to  be  armed  with  their  full 
force  y  and  it  was  natural  to  exped  fome  extra- 
ordinary event  to  refult  from  their  conflidt 

Among  their  other  inventions  to  obtain  money, 
the  clergy  had  inculcated  the  neccflity  of  pen- 
ance as  an  atonement  for  fm :  and  having  again 
introduced  the  pradice  of  paying  them  large  fums 
as  a  commutation ,  or  fpecies  of  atonement ,  for 
the  remiflion  of  thofe  penances ,  the  fins  of  the 
people,  by  thefe  means,  had  becomtf  a  revenue 
to  the  priefts ;  and  the  king  computed ,  th;it , 
by  this  invention  alone ,  they  levied  more  money 
upon  his  fubjedls^  than  flowed,  by  all  the  funds 
and  taxes,  into  the  royal  exchequer'*.    That  he 
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might  cafe  the  people  of  fo  heavy  and  arbitrary  c  h  a 
an  impofition,  Henry  required ,    that  a  civil  offi-       viii. 
cer  of  his  appointment  fiiould   be  prefent  in  all       *'^^' 
ecclefiaftical  courts ,  and  fliould ,  for  the  future , 
jgivc  his  confent  to  every  compofition  which  was 
made  with  finners  for  their  fpiritual  oflFences. 

The  ecclefiaftics,  in  that  age,  had  renounced 
all  immediate  fubordination  to  the  magiftrate: 
They  openly  pretended  to  an  exemption ,  in  cri- 
minal accufations ,  from  a  trial  before  courts  of 
juftice;  and  were  gradually  introducing  a  like 
exemption  in  civil  caufes:  Spiritual  penalties 
alone  could  be  inflided  on  their  offences :  And  as 
the  clergy  had  extremely  multiplied  in  England, 
and  many  of  them  were  confequently  of  very 
low  charaders,  crimes  of  the  deepcftdie,  mur- 
ders, robberies,  adulteries,  rapes,  were  daily 
committed  with  impunity  by  the  ecclefiaftics.  It 
had  been  found,  forinftance,  on  enquiry,  that 
no  lefs  than  a  hundred  murders  had,  fince  the 
king's  acceflion,  been  perpetrated  by  men  of  that 
profeflion,  who  had  never  been  called  to  account 
for  thefe  offences  ";  and  holy  orders  were  be- 
come a  full  protedion  for  all  enormities.  A  clerk 
in  Worcefterfhire ,  having  debauched  a  gentle- 
man's daughter,  had,  at  this  time,,  proceeded  to 
murder  the  father;  and  the  general  indignation 
againfl  this  crime  moved  the  king  to  attempt  the 
remedy  of  an  abufe  which  was  become  fo  pal- 
pable ,  and  to  require  that  the  clerk  Ihould  be 

•  '^  Neubr.  p.  594. 
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CHAP*  delivered  up,  and  receive  condign  puniflimcnt 
VIII.  from  the  magillrate  '*.  Becket  infifted  on  the 
ii<4.  privileges  of  the  church;  confined  the  criminal  in 
the  bifliop's  prifon ,  left  he  (hould  be  fcized  by 
the  king's  officers;  maintained  that  no  greater 
punilhment  could  be  inflided  on  him  than  degra- 
dation: And  when  the  king  demanded,  that, 
immediately  after  he  was  degraded ,  he  (boukl  be 
tried  by  the  civil  power,  the  primate  afferted, 
that  it  was  iniquitous  to  try  a  man  twice  upon 
the  fame  accufation ,  and  for  the  fame  ofifence  ''. 
Henry,  laying  bold  of  fo  plaufibie a  pretence, 
refolved  to  pufh  the  clergy  with  regard  to  all 
their  privileges,  which  they  had  raifed  to  an 
enormous  height,  and  to  determine  at  once  thofc 
controverfies ,  which  daily  multiplied,  between 
the  civil  and  the  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidtions.  He 
fummoned  an  aflembly  of  all  the  prelates  of  Eng- 
land; and  he  put  to  them  this  concife  and  decifive 
queftion.  Whether  or  not  they  were  willing  to 
fubmit  to  the  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the 
kingdom  ?  The  bilhops  unanimoufly  replied,  that 
they#werc  willing,  faving  their  own  order  ** ;  A 
device  ,  by  which  they  thought  to  elude  the 
prefent  urgency  of  the  kigg's  demand  ,  yet 
referve  to  themfelves ,   on  a  favourable  opportu- 

**  Fitz-Steph.  p.  jj*   Hift.  Quad.  p.  }2. 

•'  Fitz-Steph.  p.  29.  Hift.  Quad.  p.  jj.  45.  Hovcdcn, 
p.  492.  M.Paris,  p.  72.  Diceto,  p.  556,  517-  Brompton, 
p.  1058.  Gervafe,  p.  1384.  Epift-  St.  Thorn,  p.  208,  209. 
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nhyi  the  power  of  rcfumirig  all  their  prctenfions.  chat. 
The  king  was  fenfible   of  the  artifice ,  and  was       viii. 
provoked  to  the  higheft  indignation.  He  left  the       ***3. 
aflembly  ,  with  vifible   marks  of  his  difpleafure: 
He  required  the  primate  inftantly  to  furrendcr  the 
honours  and  caftle^  of  Eye  and  Berkham :   The 
bifliops  were  terrified ,    and  expedled  ftill  farther 
effeds  of  his  refentment.     Beckct  alone  was  in- 
flexible ;  and  nothing  but  the  interpofition  of  the 
pope's  legate  and  almoner,  Philip,  who  dreaded 
a  breach  with  fo  powerful  a  prince  at  ib  unfea- 
fonable  a  juncSurc ,  could  have  prevailed  on  him 
to  retrad  the  faving  claufe ,   and  give  a  general 
and  abfolute  promife  of  obferving    the   anciene 
cuftonis  *•. 

But  Henry  was  not  content  with  a  declaration 
in  thefe  general  terms :  He  refolved ,  ere  it  was 
too  late,  to  define  exprefsly  thofe  cuftoms,  with 
which  he  required  compliance  ,  and  to  put  a 
ftop  to  clerical  ufurpations ,  before  they  were 
fully  confolidated,  and  could  plead  antiquity,  as 
they  already  did  a  facred  authority  ,  in  their 
favour.  The  claims  of  the  church  wpre  open  and 
vifible.  After  a  gradual  and  infenfible  progrefs 
during  many  centuries ,  the  maflc  had  at  laft  been 
taken  oflf,  and  feveral  ecclefiaftical  councils,  by 
their  canons  ,  which  were  pretended  to  be  irrevo- 
cable and  infallible,  had  pofitively  defined  thofe 
privileges  and  immunities,  which  gave  fuch  general 

**  Hift.  Quad  p.  J7-  HevcJca,  p.  49  j,   Gervafc.  p.     - 
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CHAP-  offencp ,  and  appeared  fo  dangerous  to  the  civil 
VIII.       magiftrate.    Henry  therefore  deemed  it  necefffiry 
1164.       to  define  with  the  fame  precifion  the  limits  of  the 
civil  power ,   to  oppofe  his  legal  cuftoms  to  their 
divine  ordinances ;   to  determine  the  exadt  boun- 
daries of  the  rival   jurifdidlipns  ;    and  for    this 
ftsth  Ji».       purpofe,  he  fumraoned  a  general  council  of  the 
nobility  and  prelates  at  Clarendon,  to  whom  he 
fubmitted  this  great  and  important  quefUon. 
Conftini.  '^^^  barons  were  all  gained  to  the  king's  party, 

tions  of  either  by  the  reafons  which  he  urged  ,  or  by  his 
Clarendon,  fuperior  authority:  The  bilhops  were  overawed 
by  the  general  combination  againft  them :  And 
the  following  laws,  commonly  called  the  Conjlitu- 
tions  of  Clarendon ,  were  voted  without  oppofition 
by  this  affembly  **.  It  was  enaded,  that  all  fuits 
concerning  the  advowfon  and  prefentation  of 
churches  fiiould  be  determined  in  the  civil  courts: 
That  the  churches,  belonging  to  the  king's  fee  , 
fliould  not  be  granted  in  perpetuity  without  his 
confent  :  That  clerks  ,  accufed  of  any  crime , 
ihould  be  tried  in  the  civil  courts :  That  no 
perfon ,  particularly  no  clergyman  of  any  rank  ,' 
fhould  depart  the  kingdom  without  the  king's 
licence :  I'hat  excommunicated  perfons  fliould 
not  be  bound  to  give  fecurity  for  continuing  in 
their  prefent  place  of  abode:  That  laics  ihould 
not  be  accufed  in  fpiritual  courts,  except  by  legal 
and  reputable  promoters  and  witnefl'es  :  That 
no  chief  tenant  of  the  crown  fliould  be  excom- 
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iminicated  ,  nor  his  lands  be  put  under  an  c  h  a  r. 
interdid,  except  with  the  king's  confent  :  That  viii. 
all  appeals  in  fpiritual  caufes  Ihould  be  carried  M^^* 
from  the  archdeacon  to  the  biihop  ,  from  the 
bifhop  to  the  primate  ,  from  him  to  the 
king;  and  fhould  be  carried  no. farther  without 
the  king's  confent :  That  if  any  law-fuit  arofc 
between  a  layman  and  a  clergyman  concerning  a 
tenant,  and  it  be  difputed  whether  the  land  be 
a  lay  or  an  ecclefiaftical  fee,  it  fhould  fird  be 
determined  by  the  verdid  of  twelve  lawful  men 
to  what  clafs  it  belonged ,  and  if  it  be  found  to 
be  a  lay-fee,  the  caufe  fhould  finally  be  determin* 
cd  in  the  civil  x:ourts  :  That  no  inhabitant  in 
demefne  fhould  be  excommunicated  for  non- 
appearance in  a  fpiritual  court  ,  till  the  chief 
officer  of  the  place,  where  he  refides,  be  confuhed, 
that  he  may  compel  him  by  the  civil  authority, 
to  give  fatisfadion  to  the  church :  That  the  arch- 
bilhops  ,  bifhops,  and  other  fpiritual  dignitaries 
fhould  be  regarded  as  barons  of  the  realm;  fhould 
poffefs  the  privileges  and  be  fubjeded  to  the 
burthens  belonging  to  that  rank;  and  Ihould  be 
bound  to  attend  the  king  in  his  great  councils, 
and  affift  at  all  trials,  till  the  fentence,  either  of 
death  or  lofs  of  members,  be  given  againft  the 
criminal:  That  the  revenue  of  vacant  fees  fliould 
belong  to  the  king  -,  the  chapter,  or  fuch  of  them 
^s  he  pleafes  to  fummon ,  fhould  fit  in  the  king  s 
chapel  till  they  made  the  new  eledion  with  his 
confent,  and  that  the  bi(bop-eled  ihould  dohomage 
to  the  crown :    That  if  any  baron  ^r  tenai^  in 
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CHAP,  capite  (hould  refufe   to   fubmit    to   the    fpiritual 
Viil.       courts,    the  king  (hould  employ  his  authority  ia 
iiM.       obliging  him  to  make  fuch  fubmifljons;  if  any  of 
them  throw  oflf  his  allegiance  to   the    king,   the 
prelates  fliould  affift  the  king  with  their  cenfures  ia 
reducing- him:  That  goods,  forfeited  to  the  king, 
fhould  not  be  proteded  in  churches   or   church- 
yards: That  the  clergy  fhouM  no  longer  pretend  to 
the  right  of  enforcing  payment  of  debts  contradled 
by  oath  or  promife;    but  fhould  l^ave  thefc  law- 
'fuits,  equally  with  others,    to  the  determination 
of  the  civil  courts :    And  that  the  fons  of  villains 
Ihould  not  be  ordained  clerks,  without  the  con- 
fent  of  their ,  lord  *\ 

These  articles,  to  the  number  of  fixtecn,  were 
calculated  to  prevent  the  chief  abufes,  which  had 
prevailed  in  ecclefiaftical  aiFairs,  ana  to  put  an 
cffedlual  ftop  to  the  ufurpations  of  the  church , 
which  ,  gradually  ftealing  on ,  had  threatened  the 
total  deftrudion  of  the  civil  power.  Henry , 
therefore,  by  reducing  thofe  ancient  cuftoms  of 
the  realm  to  writing,  and  by  colleding  them  in 
a  body ,  endeavoured  to  prevent  all  future  difpute 
with  regard  to  them ;  and  by  paffing  fo  many 
ecclefiaftical  ordinances  in  a  national  and  civil 
affembly,  he  fully  eftabliflied  the  fuperiority.of 
the  legiflature  above  all  papal  decrees  or  fpiritual 
canons,  and  gained   a  fignal  vidory   over    the 


*'  Hill.  Quad.  p.  i6^.  M.  Paris ,  p.  70  >  1^*  SpcUm. 
Cone.  voLiL  p.  6j.  Gcrvafe,  p.   i}86,  i}87*  ^ilkinSf 
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*crfefiaftic5.    But  as  he  knew,   that  the  bifhops/  c  ri  a  pV 

though  overawed  by  the  prcferit  combination  of      viii. 

the  crown  and  the  baron.4,   would  take  the  fii'ft       *»*^* 

favourable  bpportunity  of  denying  the  authority,- 

which  had  enaded  thefe  conftitutions ;  he  refolv- 

^d ,   that  they  (bould  all  fet  their  feal  to  them ,; 

and  give  a  promife  to  obferve  them.    None  bf 

the  prelates   dared   $o  6ppofe   his  will ;    except 

Becket  ,   who  ^  though   urged  by  the  carls   of 

Cornwal   and  Leicefter,  the  barons  of  principal 

authority  iit  the  kingdom,  obftmately  with -held 

his  affent    At  laft,   Richard  de  Haftings,  grand 

prior  of  the  templars  in  Engtand,    threw  himfelf  _ 

on  his  knees  before  him;  and  with  many  tearsv 

entreated  him,  if  he  paid  any  regard,   either  to* 

his  own  fafety   or  that  of  the  church,   not   tor 

provoke,  by  a  fruitleCs  oppofition,  th^  indignation 

of  a  great  monarch ,  who  was  rcfolutely  bent  on 

his  purpofe,  and  who  was  determined  ta  take 

full  revenge  on  every  one ,   that  fbould  dare  to^ 

oppofe  him  ^*.    Becket,  finding  himfelf    defeftedf 

by  all   the  world,   even  by  his  own  brethren',^ 

^vas  at  laft  obliged  to  comply:  and  he  promifedf 

legally^  with  good  fait  h^  and  vnthout  fraud  or  nfirve  *\ 

to  obferve  the  eonftitution^ ;  and  he  took  an  oatK' 

to  that  purpofe  **.     The  king,   thinking  that  he 

tiad  now  finally  prevailed  in  this  great  enterprise, 

**  Hift.  Quad  p.  j'S-  Hoveden,  p.  49  j, 

"^^  Fitz-Stcph.  p.  }5.  Epift.  St.  Thorn,  p.   «?. 

^  Fitz^teph,  p.  4s-  Hift.  Quad.   p.   jj.  Gcrvafc*  jf, 
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CHAP,  fent  the  conftitutions  to  pope  Alexander,  v/ho 
VIII.  then  refided  in  France  ;  and  he  required  that 
116^  pontiflf's  jatification  of  them:  But  Alexander, 
who,  though  he  had  owed  the  mod  important 
obligations  to  the  king,  plainly  faw,  that  thefe 
laws  were  calculated  to  eflablifli  the  independency 
of  England  on  the  ptipacy  ,  and  of  the  royal 
power  on  the  clergy  ,  condemned  them  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms ;  abrogated,  annulled,  and  rejeded 
them.  There  were  only  fix  articles  ,  the  leaft 
important,  which,  for  the  fake  of  peace,  he  was 
Willing  to  ratify. 

BtCKET,    when   he  obferved,    that  he  might 

}»ope  for  fupport  in  an  oppofition,   cxpreffed  the 

;1  \  j>eft  forrov/  for  his  compliance,  and  cndeavour- 

i  M  to  engage  all  the  other  bifhops  in  a  confederacy 

u>   adhere  to  their  common  rights  ,  and  to  the 

t  cclefiaftical   privileges  ,    in  which  he  reprcfented 

the  intereft  and  honour  of  God  to  be  fo  deeply 

ajnccrned.    He  redoubled  his  aufterities  in  order 

to  punifli  himRlf^for  his  criminal  afTent  to   the 

cofiftitiitions  of  Clarendon:  He  proportioned  his 

(lifcipliJie  to  the  enormity  of  his  fuppofed  oflFence: 

And  be  refufed  to  exercife*  any  part  of  his  archi- 

ftpifcapalfundJon,  till  he  (hould  receive  abfolution 

from  the  pope ,    which  was  readily  granted  him. 

Henry  ,    informed   of   his    prefcnt   difpofitions  , 

refolved    to    take  vengeance  for   this    refradlory 

behaviour ;   and  he  attempted  to  crulh  him ,  by 

means  of  that  very   power  which  Becket  made 

fuch  merit  in  fupporting.  He  applied  to  the  pope, 

that  helhould  grant  the  commiflion  of  legate  in 
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his  dominions  to  the  archbifliop  of  York ,   but  chap. 
Alexander,   as  politic  as  he,   though  he  granted      vni. 
the  commiflfion,   annexed  a  claufe,  that  it  fhould       ***** 
not  impower  the  legate  to   execute  any  adt  in 
prejudice  of  the  arcbbiihop    of  Canterbury  *'  : 
And  the   king,    finding  how  fruitlefs  fuch    an 
authority  would  prove,  fent  back  the  commilTion 
by  the  fame  meffcngcr  that  brought  it  **. 

The  primate  ,  however  ,  who  found  himfelf 
ftill  cxpofed  to  the  king's  indignation,  endeavoured 
twice  to  efcape  fecretly  from  the  kingdom ;  but 
was  as  often  detained  by  contrary  winds:  And 
Henry  haftened  to  make  him  feel  the  cflFcds  of  an 
obftinacy ,  which  he  deemed  fo  criminal.  ■  He 
inftigated  John,  marefchal  of  the  exchequer,  to 
fue  Becket  in  the  archiepifcopal  court  for  fomc 
lands,  part  of  the  manor  of  Pagehara,  and  to 
appeal  thence  to  the  king's  court  for  juftice  *^. 
On  the  day  appointed  for  trying  the  caufe ,  the 
primate  fent  four '  knights ,  to  reprefent  certain 
irregularities  in  John's  appeal;  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  cxcufe  himfelf,  on  account  of  ficknefs, 
for  not  appearing  perfonally  that  day  in  the 
court.  This  flight  offence  (if  it  even  deferve  the 
name)  was  reprefented  as  a  grievous  contempt ; 
the  four  knights  were  menaced  ,  and  with 
difficulty  efcaped  bieing  fent  to  prifon,  as  offering 

**  Epift.  St  Thorn,  p.  ij  ,    14- • 
^*  Hovedcn,  p.  49 j.    Ccrvafe,  p.   ij88. 
*^  Hovedcn,  p.  494.  M.  Paris,  p.  ^2.  Dioeto,  p.  5J7 
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c  If  A  p.   falfehoods   to  the   court   ** ;   and  Henry ,   beings 

VIII.      determined  to  profecute  Becket  to  the  utinoft, 

**^^       funnnnoned    at    NorchamptoQ     a    great  council  , 

v^hich   he   purpofed   to  make   the  inftrument  of 

his  vengeance  againft  the  inflexible  prelate. 

THt  king  had  raifed  Becket  froni  a  low  (lation 
to  the  higheft  offices  ^  had  honoured  him  with 
his  countenance  and  friendfhip  ,  had  trufted  to 
his  affiftance  in  forwarding  his  favourite  pro  eft 
againft  the  clergy ;  and  when  he  found  him  be* 
come  of  a  fuddcn  his  moft  rigid  opponent,  while 
every  one  befide  complied  with  his  will ,  rage  at 
the  difappointment »  and  indignation  againft  furb 
fign^l  ingratitude ,  tranfporced  him  beyond  aU 
bounds  of  moderation ;  and  there  feems  to  have- 
entered  more  of  paflion  than  of  juftice ,  or  eveo 
of  policy ,  in  this  violent  profecution  *\  The  ba» 
rons,  notwithftanding,  in  the  great  council  voted 
whatever  fentence  be  was  pYeafcd  to  didate  to 
the'm  ;  and  the  bilhops  ihemfelves ,  who  undoubt- 
edly bore  a  fccret  favoiir  to  Becket ,  and  regard* 
ed  him  as  the  champion  of  their  privileges  , 
concurred  with  the  reft,  in  the  defign  of  oppiet 
fing  their  prinate.  In  vain  did  Becket  urge ,  that 
Bis  court  was  proceeding  with  the  utmoft  regu- 
larity  and  juftice  in  trying  the  marefchars  caufe, 
which,  however,,  he  faid,  would  appear,  from 
the  fheriff^'s  teftimony,  to  be  entirely  unjuft  and 
iniquitous:   That  he  himfelf  had  diiicovered  no 

*•  See  note  [F]  at  the  end  of  the  Tolwmc;; 
**  Ncubr.  p.  J  94, 
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eontrmpt  of  the  king's  court;  but  on  the  con-  c  n  k  if. 
trary,  by  fending  four  knights  to  excufe  his  ab-  viiL 
fence,  bad  virtually  acknowledged  its  authority:  ***'»• 
That  he  alfo ,  in  confcqucnce  of  the  king's  fum- 
mons,  perfonally  appeared  at  prefent  in  the  great 
council,  ready  to  juftify  his  caufe  againd  the  ma* 
refchal,  and  to  fubniit  his  condudt  to  their  en- 
quiry  and  jurifdidlion :  That  even  fliould  it  be 
found,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  non- appear* 
ance,  the  laws  bad  affixed  a  very  flight  penalty 
to  th.it  offence:  And  that,  as  he  was  an  inhabit- 
ant of  Kent,  where  his  archiepifcopal  palace  was 
feated ,  be  was  by  law  entitled  to  fome  greater 
indulgence  than  ufual  in  the  rate  of  liis  fine  '*. 
Notwithftanding  thefe  pleas,  he  was  condemned 
as  guilty  of  a  contempt  of  the  king's  court ,  and 
as  wanting  in  the  feulty  which  he  had  fworn  to 
his  fovereign;  all  his  goods  and  chattels  were 
confifcated  " ;  and  that  this  triumph  over  the 
church  might  be  carried  to  the  utmoft ,  Henry , 
bifliop  of  Winchefter,  the  prelate  who  had  been 
fo  powerful  in  the  former  reign,  was,  in  fpi^e 
of  his  remonftranceSy  obliged,  by  order  of  the 
court,  to  pronounce  the  fentcncc  againft  him  ". 
Ihe  primate  fubmitted  to  the  decree;  and  all  the 
prelates,  except  Folliot,  bifhop  of  London,  who 
paid  court  to  the  king  by  this  Gngularity ,  be- 
came  furetics  for  hin^  *^    liis  remarkable,  that 

**  Fitt-Steph.  p.  ?7.   4t. 

^'  Hift.  Quad*  p  47.  Hovedcn,  p.  494.  (5ervaft,p;  i)8S^ 

*•  Fit^teph.  p.  J7.         *'  ibid. 
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CHAP,  feveral  Norman  barons  voted  in  this  council ;  and 
VIII.  we  may  conclude,  with  fome  probability,  that 
IU4.  a  like  pradlice  had  prevailed  in  many  of  the  great 
councils  fummoned  fince  the  conqueft-  For  the 
contemporary  hiftorian ,  who  has  given  us  a  full 
account  of  thefe  tranfadions,  does  not  mention 
this  circumftance  as  any  wife  fingular  '* ;  and 
Beckct,  in  all  his  fabfequent  remonflrances  with 
regard  to  the  fevere  treatment,  which  he  had  met 
with ,  never  founds  any  objedlion  on  an  irregular- 
ity, which  to  us  appears  very  palpable  and  fla- 
grant. So  little  precifion  was  there  at  that  time 
in  the  government  and  conftitution ! 

The  king  was  not  content  with  this  fentence, 
however  violent  and  opprcffive.  Next  day,  he 
demanded  of  Becket  the  fum  of  three  hundred 
pounds ,  which  the  primate  had  levied  upon  the 
honours  of  Kye  and  Berkham,  while  in  his  pof- 
feffion.  Becket ,  after  premifing  that  he  was  not 
obliged  to  anfwer  to  this  fuit,  becaufq  it  was  not 
contained  in  his  fummonsj  after  remarking,  that 
he  had  expended  more  than  that  fum  in  the  re- 
pairs of  thofe  caftles ,  and  of  the  royal  palace  at 
London ;  exprcffed  however  his  refolution  that 
money  fliould  not  be  any  ground  of  quarrel  be- 
tween him  and  his  fovereign :  He  agreed  to  pay 
the  fum ;  and  immediately  gave  fureties  for  it  ". 
In  the  fubfcquent  meeting,  the  king  demanded 
five  hundred  marks ,  which ,  he  affirmed ,  he  had 

'  '*  Fitz-Stcph.  p.  )  s- 
"  Ibid,  p,  J8. 
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lent  Beckct  during  the  war  at  Touloufe  ^* ;    and  chap. 
another  fum  to  the  fame  amount,  for  which  that      viii. 
prince  had  been  furety  for  him  to  a  Jew.       Im-      *'^^- 
mediately  after  thefe  two  claims,  he  preferred  a 
third  of  ftill  greater  importance:  He  required  him 
to  give  in  the  accounts  of  his  adminiftration  while 
chancellor,  and  to  pay  the  balance  due  from  the 
revenues  of  all  the  prelacies ,  abbies ,  and  baronies, 
which  had,  during  that  time,  been  fubjedled  to 
his  management  ".      Becket  obferved  ,   that,   as 
this  demand  was  totally  unexpected ,  he  had  not  * 
come  prepared  to  anfwer  it;    but  he  required  a 
delay ,  and  promifed  in  that  cafe  to  give  fatisfac- 
tion.    The  king  infifted  upon  fureties;  and  Becket 
defired  leave  to  confult  his  fuffragans  in  a  cafe  of 
fuch  importance  ". 

Ir  is  apparent,  from,  the  known  charadler  of 
Henry ,  and  from  the  ufual  vigilance  of  his  go- 
vernment, that,  when  he  promoted  Becket  to 
the  fee  of  Canterbury,  he  was,  on  good  grounds, 
ivell  pleafed  with  his  adminiftration  in  the  former 
high  office ,  with  which  he  had  intruded  him  ; 
and  that ,  even  if  that  prelate  had  diflipated  mo- 
ney beyond  the  income  of  his  place  ,  the  king 
wasfatisfied  that  his  expences  were  not  blameable, 
and  had  in  the  main  been  calculated  for  his  fer- 
vicc  **.  Two  years  had  fince  elapfed;  no  de- 
mand had  during  that  time  been  made  upon  him ; 

**  Hift.  Quad.  p.  47.         '^  Hovedcn,  p.  494   Dice  to, 
p,  S57'  "  Fitz-Stcph.  p.  38- 

**  Hovedcn,  p.  495. 
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CHIP,  it  was  not  till  the  quarrel  arofe  concerning  eccloe 
Yiif.  fiaftijcal  privileges,  that  the  claim  was  flarted,  and 
f '^f*  ^hc  primate  was ,  of  a  fudden ,  required  to  pro* 
fduce  accounts  of  fuch  intricacy  and  extent  before 
a  tribunal,  which  had  fhown  a  determined  refo- 
lution  to  ruin  and  opprefs'him.  To  find  fureties, 
that  he  fhould  anfwer  fo  boundlefs  and  uncertain 
a  claim,  which  in  the  king's  edimation  amounted 
^o  44,000  marks  ** ,  was  impradicable ;  and  Beck- 
fct's  fuffragans  were  extremely  at  a  lols  what 
counfd  to  give  him,  in  fuch  a  critical  emergency. 
By  the  advice  of  the  bifhop  of  VVinchefter  he 
offered  two  thoufand  marks  as  a  general  fatisfac- 
tion  for  all  demands :  But  this  offer  was  rcjeded 
by  the  king  -.  Some  prelates  exhorted  him  to 
refign  his  fee,  on  condition  of  receiving  an  ac- 
quittal :  Others  were  of  opinion ,  that  he  ought 
to  fubmit  himfelf  entirely  to  the  king  s  mercy  ** : 
But  the  primate,  thus  puflied  to  the  utmoft,  had 
too  much  courage  to  fmk  under  oppreflion :  He 
~  determined  to  brave  all  his  enemies,  to  truft  to 
the  facrednefs  of  his  charader  for  protedlion ,  to 
involve  his  caufe  with  that  of  God  and  religion, 
and  to  ftand  the  utmoft  efforts  of  royal  indignatioOe 
After  a  few  days  ,  fpent  in  deliberation  , 
Becket  went  to  church,  and  faid  mafs,  where  he 
}iad  previoudy  ordered,  that  the  introit  to  the 
^  pommunion  fervice  fhould  begin  with  th^fe  word$, 
frinces  fat  and  Jpake  a^fiinft  me ;    the  paffage  ap- 


t% 


Epift.  St  Thorn,  p.  |M.  ^'  Fitz.Steph.  p.  Jg, 

Ibid,  p,  }9,  Gervafe,  p.  1)90* 
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pointed  for  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen ,  whom  c  h  a 
the  primate  thereby  tacitly  pretended  to  refemble  viii. 
in  his  fuflferings  for  the  fake  of  righteoufnefs.  He  **•*• 
v^ent  thence  to  court  arrayed  in  his  facred  veft- 
ments:  As  foon  as  he>arrived  within  the  palace- 
gate  he  took  the  crofs  into  his  own  hands ,  bore 
it  aloft  as  his  protection,  and  marched  in  that 
pofture  into  the  royal  apartments  *'.  The  king, 
who  was  in  an  inner  room ,  was  afloniOied  at  this 
parade ,  by  which  the  primat^  feemed  to  menace 
him  and  his  court  with  the  fentence  of  excom« 
munication ;  and  he  fent  fome  of  the  prelates  to 
remonftrate  with  him  on  account  of  fuch  auda« 
cious  behaviour.  Thefe  prelates  complained  to 
Becket,  that,  by  fubfcribing,  himfelf,  to  the  coo- 
flitutions  of  Clarendon ,  he  had  feduced  them  to 
imitate  his  example;  and  that  now,  when  it  was 
too  late ,  he  pretended  to  fhake  off  all  fubordina- 
tion  to  the  civil  power,  and  appeared  defirous  of 
involving  them  in  the  guilt,  which  mud  attend 
any  violation  of  thofe  laws ,  eftablifhed  by  their 
confent  and  ratified  by  their  fubfcriptions  *\ 
Becket  replied ,  that  he  had  indeed  fubfcribed  the 
conftitutions  of  Clarendon,  legally^  with  good faith^ 
and  'without  fraud  or  referve ,.  but  in  thefe  wofds 
was  virtually  implied  a  falvo  for  the  rights  of 
their  order ,  which ,  being  conneded  with  the 
caufe  of  God  and  his  church ,  could  never  be  rc- 
linquiihed  by  their  oaths  and  engagements :  That 

**  Fitz-Steph.  p.  40.  Hift.  Quad.  p.  5 ;.  Hovcdcn ,  p.  404* 
JJeubr.  p.  J  94.  Epift.  St,  Thorn,  p.  4}, 
**  Fitz-Steph.  p.  }?. 
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c  H  A  p,  if  he  and  they  had  erred ,  in  rcfigning  the  cccle- 
VIII.  fiaftical  privileges,  the  beft  atonement  they  could 
»**4-  now  make  was  to  retrad  their  confent,  which  in 
fuch  a  cafe  could  never  be  obligatory,  and  to 
follow  the  pope's  authority ,  who  had  folemnly 
annulled  the  conditutions  of  Clarendon ,  and  had 
abfolved  them  from  all  oaths  which  they  had 
taken  to  obferve  them :  That  a  determined  refo- 
lution  was  evidently  embraced  to  opprefs  the 
church;  the  ftorm  had  firft  broken  upon  him  ; 
for  a  flight  offence ,  and  which  too  was  falfely 
imputed  to  him ,  he  had  been  tyrannically  con- 
demned  to  a  grievous  penalty;  a  new  and  un- 
heard-of claim  was  fmce  ftarted ,  in  which  he 
could  exped  no  juftice;  and  he  plainly  faw,  that 
he  was  the  deftined  vidim  ,  who,  by  his  ruin, 
muft  prepare  the  way  for  the  abrogation  of  all 
fpiritual  immunities:  That  he  ftriAly  inhibited 
them  who  were  his  fuffragans ,  from  affifting  at 
any  fuch  trial ,  or  giving  their  fandion  to  any 
fentence  againft  him ;  he  put  himfelf  and  his  fee 
under  the  protection  of  the  fupreme  pontiflf ;  and 
appealed  to  him  againft  any  penalty  ,  which  his 
iniquitous,  judges  might  think  proper  to  inflid 
upon  him :  And  that  however  terrible  the  indig- 
nation of  fo  great  a  monarch  as  Henry ,  his  fword 
could  only  kill  the  body ;  while  that  of  the  church, 
intruded  into  the  hands  of  the  primate  ,  could 
kill  the  foul ,  and  throw  the  difobedient  into  in- 
finite and  eternal  perdition  *^ 

"  Fitz-Stcph.  p.  42.  44,  45,  46.  Hilt  Quad.  p.  s7. 
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Appeals  to  the  pope ,  even  in  ecclefiaftical  chap. 
caufes  ,  had  been  abolilhed  by  the  conftitutions  of  viu. 
Clarendon ,  and  were  become  criminal  by  law  ;  *'^*' 
but  an  appeal  in  a  civil  caufe,  fuch  as  the  king's 
demand  upon  Becket,  was  a  pradice  altogether 
new  and  unprecedented;  tended  diredly  to  the 
fubverfion  of  the  government;  and  could  receive 
no  colour  of  excufe  ,  except  from  the  determined 
refolution ,  which  was  but  too.  apparent ,  in  Henry 
and  the  great  council,  to  eflFeduate,  without juf- 
tice  ,  but  under  colour  of  law,  the  total  ruin 
of  the  inflexible  primate.  The  king,  having  now 
obtained  a  pretext  fo  much  more  ptaufible  for  his 
violence ,  would  probably  have  puflicd  the  affair 
to  the  utmod  extremity  againd  him ;  but  Becket 
gave  him  no  leifure  to  condud  the  profecution. 
He  refufed  fo  much  as  to  hear  the  fentence , 
which  the  barons,  fitting  apart  from  the  bifhops,  ^ 

and  joined  to  fome  Iheriffs  and  barons  of  the  fe- 
cond  rank  ** ,  had  given  upon  the  king's  claim :  BanishmeBt 
He  departed  from  the  palace;  aflced  Henry's  im- ^'f ^•^^'•^ 
mediate   permiflion  to  leave  Northampton  ;  and 
upon    meeting    with    a   refufal  ,    he    withdrew 

Hovcden,  p.  499.  M.  Paris,   p.  72.     Epilt   St  Thorn, 
p.  4?.   195- 

Fitz-Steph.  p.  46.  This  hiftorian  is  fuppofcd  to  mean 
the  more  confiderable  vaflkls  of  the  chief  barons :  Thefe 
had  no  title  to  fit  in  the  great  council,  and  the  giving 
them  a  place  there  was  a  palpable  irregularity:  Which 
however  is  not  infifted  on  in  any  ofBecket's  remonftranccs. 
A  iarther  proof  how  little  fixed  the  confticution  was  at  that 
time ! 
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C  »  A  P.  fecretly;  wandered  about  in  difguife for  fora*  time; 

Yiii        and  at  laft  took  ihippiiig  and  arrived  fafely   ai^ 

•'^       Gravelines. 

Thb  violent  and  iinjufl  profecution  of  Beckett 
had  a  natural  tendency  to  turn  the  public  favour 
on  his  fide,  and  to  make  men  overlook  his  for- 
mer ingratitude  to\vards  the  king ,  and  his  depar* 
ture  from  all  oaths  ^nd  engagements ,  as  well  a$ 
the  enormity  of  thofc  ecclefiaflical  privileges, 
of  which  he  afFeded  to  be  the  champion.  There 
vrere  many  other  reafons ,  which  procured  hint 
countenance  and  protedion  in  foreign  countries. 
Philip,  earl  of  Flanders  *',  and  Lewis,  king  of 
France  ** ,  jealous  of  the  rifing  greatnefs  of  Hen- 
ry, were  well  pleafed  to  give  him  difturbance  in 
liis  government;  and  forgetting  that  this  was 
the  common  caufe  of  princes,  they  affeded  to 
pity  extremely  the  condition  of  the  exiled  pri- 
mate ;  and  the  latter  even  honoured  him  with  a 
vifit  at  SoifTons,  in  which  city  he  had  invited 
bim  to  fix  his  refidence  '*.  The  pope,  whofe  in- 
terefts  wire  more  immediately  concerned  in  fup- 
porting  him ,  gave  a  cold  reception  to  a  magnifi* 
cent  embaffy,  which  Henry  fent  to  accufe  him; 
while  Becket  himfelf,  who  had  come  to  Sens, 
in  order  to  juftify  his  caufe  before  the  fovereign 
pontiff,  was  received  with  the  greateft  marks  of 
diftindion.  The  king,  in  revenge,  fequeftered 
the  revenues  of  Canterbury ;  and  by  a  condu^ 

*^  Epift,  St,  Thorn,  p.  J 5.        *•  Ibid.  p.  j6  ,  JTb 
^  JHift  ^uad.  p.  76. 
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which  might  be  efleemed  arbitrary «  had  there  c  h  a  1V| 
been  at  that  time  any  regular  check  on  royal  au-  viil* 
thority ,  he  banifhed  all  the  primates  relations  and 
domeftics ,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  ,  whom 
he  obliged  to  fwcar,  before  their  departure,  that 
they  would  inftandy  join  their  patron.  But  thi$ 
policy ,  by  which  Henry  endeavoured  to  reduce 
Becket  fooner  to  neceffity,  loft  its  eflfed:  The 
pope,  when  they  arrived  beyond  fea,  abfolved 
them  from  their  oath ,  and  diftributed  them  among 
the  convents  in  France  and  Flanders :  A  refidencc 
was  afligned  to  Becket  himfclf  in  the  convent  of 
Pontigny;  where  he  lived  for  fome  years  io 
great  magnificence ,  partly  from  a  penfion  grAnted 
him  on  the  i^evenues  of  that  abbey  ^  partly  from 
remittances  made  him  by  the  French  monarch. 

THb  more  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  pope» 
Becket  refigned  into  his  hands  the  fee  of  Can* 
terbury,  to  which,  he  affirmed,  he  had  been  ua» 
canonically  eleded ,  by  the  authority  of  the  royal 
mandate;  and  Alexander  in  bis  turn,  befides  icb* 
vefting  him  anew  with  that  dignity,  pretended 
to  abrogate  by  a  bull  the  fentence ,  which  thf 
great  council  of  England  had  paffed  againft  him. 
Henry ,  after  attempting  in  vain  to  procure  a  con-* 
•ference  with  the  pope ,  who  departed  foon  after 
for  Rome,  whither  the  profperous  ftatc  of  his 
laffairs  now  invited  him ;  made  provifions  againft 
the  confequences  of  that  breach ,  which  impend^ 
ed  between  his  kingdom  and  the  apoftolic  fee^ 
Heiflued  orders  tohis  jufticiarieSy  inhibiting,  un- 
der fevere  penalties ,  all  appeals  to  the  pope  or 
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CHAP,  archbifhop;  forbidding  any  one  to  receive  any 
VIII.  mandates  from  them,  or  apply  in  any  cafe  to 
11^.  their  authority;  declaring  it  treafonable  to  bring 
from  either  of  them  an  interdid  upon  the  king- 
dom ,  and  punifhable  in  Jecular  clergymen ,  by 
the  lofe  of  their  eyes  and  by  caftration ,  in  regu» 
lars  by  amputation  of  their  feet,  and  in  laics 
Nyith  death ;  and  menacing  with  fequedration  and 
banifliment  the  |)erfons  themfelves,  as  well  as 
their  kindred ,  who  fliould  pay  obediente  to  any 
fuch  interdid:  And  he  farther  obliged  all  bis 
fubjefts  to  fwear  to  the  obfervance  of  thofe  or- 
ders ^*.  Thefe  were  edids  of  the  utmod  import- 
ance ,  aifeded .  the  lives  and  properties  of  all  the 
fubjeds,  and  even  changed,  for  the  time,  the 
national  religion ,  by  breaking  off  all  communi- 
cation with  Rome :  Yet  were  they  enaded  by 
the  fole  authority  of  the  king ,  and  were  derived 
entirely  from  his  will  and  pleafure. 
*  The  fpiritual  powers ,  which  ,  in  the  primitive 
church,  were,  in  a  great  meafure ,  dependent  on 
the  civil ,  had ,  by  a  gradual  progress ,  reached 
an  equality  and  independence;  and  though  the 
limits  of  the  two  jurifdidions  were  difficult  to 
lafcertain  or  define,  it  was  not  impofllble  ,  but, 
by  moderation  on  both  fides ,  government  might 
dill  have  been  conduded ,  in  that  imperfed  and 
irregular  manner  which  attends  all  human  inftitu^ 
tions.    But  as  the  ignorance  of  the  age  encou- 

'*  Hift.  Quad.  p.  88-  i^7-  Hoveden,  p.  496.  M.  Paris^ 
P-  7^ 
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raged  the  ecclcfiaftics  daily  to  extend  their  privi-  chap, 
leges,  and  even  to  advance  maxims  totally  hicom-      viil. 
patible  with    civil   government  ^* ;     Henry  had       »t«^* 
thought  it  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  their  pre- 
tenfions,    and  formally,    in  a  public  council,  to 
fix  thofe  powers   which   belonged  to  the  magif- 
trate,  and  which  he  was  for  the  future  determin- 
ed to  maintain.     In   this  attempt ,  he  was  led  tq 
re-eftablifli    cuftoms,     which,    though    ancient, 
were  beginning  to   be  abolilhed  by  a   coptrary         ^ 
pradlicc,  and  which  were  ftill  more  ftrongly  op- 
pofed  by  the  prevailing  opinions  and  fentiments 
ofth^age.     Principle,    therefore,    ftood   on  the 
one  fide;  power  on  the  other;  and  if  the  Eng- 
li(h  had  been  adluatcd  by  confcience ,  more  thaa 
by  prefent  intereft,    the  controverfy  muft  foon, 
by  tlie  general  dcfeftion  of  Henry's  fubjedls,  have 
been  decided  againft  him.      Becket,   in  order  to 
forward  this  event,    filled  all  places  with  excla- 
mations  againft  the  violence   which  he  had  fuf- 
fered.     He  compared  himfelf  to  Chrift,  who  had 
been  condemned  by  a  lay  tribunal  ^* ,    and  who 
was  crucified  anew  in  the  prefent  oppreflions  un-v 
der  which  his  church  laboured:    He  took  it  ^or 
granted,   as  a  point  inconteftible ,   that  his   caufe 
was    the   caufe    of    God  ^' :     He  affumed     the 

'*  Quis  dubitety  fays  Becket  to  the  king,  facerdoter 
Cbrifti  regum  et  princifum  omniitmque  fidelium  patres  et 
magijiros  cenferf.  Epift.  St  Thorn,  p.  97.  I4g. 

^*  Epift.  St.  Thom.  p.  63.  109.  194* 

^'  Ibid  p.  29 >  i^y  3^-  ^^^- 
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CHAP,  charadcr  of  champion  for  the  patrimony  of  thedi- 
viiL  vinity:  He  pretended  to  be  the  fpiritual  father 
of  the  king  and  all  the  people  of  England  '* : 
He  even  told  Henry,  that  kings  reign  folcly  by 
the  authority  of  the  church  '* :  And  though  he 
had  thus  torn  off  the  veil  more  openly  on  the 
one  fide^  than  that  prince  had  on  the  other, 
-  he  feemed  flill,  from  the  general  favour  borne 
him  by  the  ecclefiaftics ,  to  have  all  the  advan- 
tage in  the  argument.  The  king,  that  he  might 
employ  the  weapons  of  temporal  power  remaining 
in  his  hands ,  fufpended  the  payment  of  Peter's- 
pence;  he  made  advances  towards  an  alliance 
with  the  emperor ,  Frederic  Barbaroffa ,  who  was 
at  that  time  engaged  in  violent  wars  with  pope 
Alexander;  he  difcovered  fome  intentions  of 
acknowledging  Pafcal  III.  the  prefent  anti-pope , 
who  was  protcdled  by  that  emperor;  and  by 
thefe  expedients  he  endeavoured  to  terrify  the 
enterprifmg,  though  prudent  pontiff,  from  pro- 
ceeding to  extremities  againft  him. 

But  the  violence  of  Becket,  ftill  more  than 
the  nature  of  the  controverfy,  kept  affairs  from 
remaining  long  in  fufpence  between  the  parties. 
'That  prelate,  inftigated  by  revenge,  and  animat- 
ed by  the  prefent  glory  attending  his  fituation  , 
pulhed  matters  to  a  decifion ,  and  iffued  a  ceii- 
£ure ,  excommunicating  the  king's  chief  minifters 

^*  Fitz-Stcph.  p.  46.  EpifL'St.  Thorn,  p.  62.  148. 
'*  Brady's  Append.  N'  ^6.  Epift.  St.  Thoni/  p.  94,  95. 
♦7*  99*  ^91*  Hovedea,  p,  4974 
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by  name,  and  comprehending  in  general  allthofe  c  H  k  f. 
vrho  faVomred    or   obeyed    the   conftitutions    o£      Vfii. 
Clarendon:  Thefe  conftitutions  he  abrogated  and       "•^• 
annulled;     he  abfolved  all    men  from    the   oaths 
which  they   had  taken  to  obferve  them  ;  and  he 
fufpended  the  fpiritual  thunder  over  Henry  hiin- 
felf,  only  that  the  prince  might  avoid  the  blo\(r 
by  a  timely  repentance  ^*. 

This  fituation  of  Henry  was  fo  unhappy,  that 
lie  could  employ  no  expedient  for  laving  his  mi- 
nifters  from  this  terrible  cenfure ,  but  by  appealing 
to  the  pope  himfelf ,  and  having  recourfe  to  a  tribu- 
nal, whofe  authority  he  had  himfelf  attempted  to 
abridge  in  this  very  article  of  appeals ,  and  which, 
he  knew,  was  fo  deeply  engaged  on  the  fidfe  of 
his  advcrfary.  But  even  this  expedient  was  not 
likely  to  be  long  efifedual.  Becket  had  obtained 
from  the  pope  a  legantine  commiffion  oVer  Eng- 
land; and  in  virtue  of  that  authority,  which  ad* 
rhitted  of  no  appeal ,  he  fummoncd  the  bifhopi 
of  London-,  Salilbury,  and  others,  to  attend  him , 
and  ordered,  under  pain  of  excommunication, 
the  cfcclefi'aftics,  fcqueftered  on  his  account,  to 
be  reftored  in  tv^o  months  to  all  their  benefices* 
But  John  of  Oxford  ,  the  king's  agent  with  the 
pope,  had  the  addrefs  to  procure  orders  for  fuf- 
pending   this  fentence ;   and  he  gave  the  'pontiff 


'•  Fitz^tcpli.  p,  ^6.  Hift.  Quad.  p.  9j.    M.  Paris,  p. 

74.  BcaulicuvVte  dc  St.  Thorn,  p.  aij.  EpMh  Thorn,  p. 
>49.  229«  Hoftdtfii,  p.  499. 
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t  H  A  p.  fuch  hopes  of  a  fpeedy  reconcilement  between 
VIII.  the  king  and  Becket,  that  two  legates,  William 
of  Pavia  and  Otho,  were  fent  to  Normandy, 
where  the  king  then  refided,  and  they  endea- 
voured to  find  expedients  for  that  purpofe.  But 
the  pretenfions  of  the  parties  were,  as  yet,  too 
.oppofite  to  admit  of  an  accommodation :  The 
king  required,  that  all  the  conftitutions  of  Cla- 
yendon  fliould  be  ratified :  Becket,  that  pre- 
viouily  to  any.  agreement,  he  and  his  adherents 
fhould  be  reftored  ta  their  poffeflions:  And  a$ 
the.  legates  had  no  power  to  pronounce  a  defini* 
tive  (entence  on  either  fide,  the  negociation  foou 
after  came  to  nothing.  The  cardinal  of  Pavia 
alfo,  being  much  attached  to  H^nry^  took  care 
to  protradl  the  negociation;  to  mitiga^te  the  popq, 
by  the  accounts  which  he  fent  of  that  prince's 
condud;  and  to  procure  him  every,  poffible  in^ 
diligence  from  the  fee  of  Rome.  About  this  time^ 
the  king  had  alfo  the  addrefs  to, obtain  a  difpea* 
fationfor  the  marriage  of  his  third  fon^  Geoffrey, 
With  the  heirefs  of  Britanny ;  aconcefliou,  which^ 
coiifidering  Henry's  demerits  towards  die  churchy 
gave  great  fcandal  both  to  Becket,  and  to  hif 
jealous  patron ,  the  king  of  France.    *  ; 

1167.  The  intricacies  of  the  feudal  1|\y  had,  in  that 

age,  rendered  the  boundaries  of  ftower  between 
the  prince  and  his  ^^affals,  and  between  one  prince 
and  another,  as  uncertain  as  thofe  between  the 
crown  and  the  mitfeir  ajn4  ajl  ^yars  took  tkeir 
origin  from  difputes^  which ,  had  there Jbeen  any 
tribunal    poflelTed    of    jppwef  )4h  .wimQt    thc^ff 
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decrees^  ought  to  bave  been  decided  only  before  chap. 
a  court  of  judicatuie.  Henry  ]^  in  profecution  of  .  vin. 
fotne  coatroverfies ,  in r  which  he  was  involved  **•'• 
with  the  count  of  Auvergne,  a  vaffal  of  the 
dutchy  of  Guienne,  had  invaded  the  territories 
of  that  nobleman;  who  had  recourfe  to  the  king 
of  France,  bis  fuperior  lord,  for  protedion,  and 
thereby  kindled  a  war  between  the  two  mon- 
archs.  But  this  war  was,  as  ufuaJ^no  lel3  fee* 
ble  in  its  operations,  than  it  was  frivolous  in  its 
caufe  and  objed;  and  after  oi^cafioning  fome  rou* 
tual  depredations '' ,:  and  fome  infurredUous  among 
the  barons  of  Foidop  and  Guienne^  was  termi* 
nated  by  a:  peace*  The  terms  of  this  peace  were 
rather  difadvantageous  to  Henry,  and  prove, 
that  that  prince  hadg  by  reafon  of  his  conteft 
witli  the  church ,  lod  the  fup^riority ,  which  he 
had  hitherto  maintained  oyer  the  crown  of  Frances 
An  additional  motive  to  him  for  accommodating 
thofe  diff<c^nces.  :.      j  . 

The  pope,  and  the  king  began  at  laft  to  pcr^ 
ceive,  that  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs^ 
neither  of  them  could  exp^  a  final  and  decifive 
viAory  6ver  the  other,  ,and  that  they  had  more 
to  fear  than  to  hope  irom  the  dufanioa  of:  the 
controverfy. .  Though:,  the  vigor,  of  Henry*! 
govermoent  bad  confinnedlhis  authority  in  all 
his  dominfotts ,  his  tbroqe  ipight  be  fiiakeo  by  a 
icetenoe  'jot  excomaumicatioa ;  and  if  England 

• .)     ,}■!.  ■  '  1  r  .     ■     .     '-/ 

*^  Hoveden  ^  p.  517.  M.  Paris,  p.  7t.  Diceto^  p.  $^74 
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CHAP,  itfelf  could,  by  its  fituation,  be  more  eafily  guar  H- 
VIII.      ed  againft  the    contagion  of  fuperftitious  preju- 
dices, his  French  provinces  at  leaft,  whofe  com- 
munication   was    open    with    the   neighbouring 
ftates,  -would  be  much  expofed,  on  that  account , 
to  fome  great  revolution  br   convulfion  '*.     He 
could  not,    therefore,    reafonably  imagine,   that 
•the  pope ^  while  he  retained  fuch  a  check  upon 
him,  wourld  formally  recogrtize  the  conftitutions 
'Of  Clarendon,  whidi  both  put  an  end  to  papal 
pretenfions  in  Enghnd ,   ai^d   would  give  an  ex- 
ample to  other  ftates  of  afferting  a  like  independ- 
ency ^'.     Pope  Alexander,   on  the  other  Hand, 
being  fiiil  eng^aged  in  dangerous  wai^  With  the 
emperor  Frederic,  might' juftly  apprehend,  that 
Henry,  rather  than  relinquilh  claims  Df^ftieh  im« 
portance,  would  joiri   the  party  of  his  tnftny; 
and  as  the  trials  hitherto   nnade  of  th«  spiritual 
weapons  by  fiecfcet  had  riot  fucceeded  to  his  ex- 
pectation ,  and  every  thing  had  remained  quiet  in 
all  the  king's  dominions,  nothing  feemed  impof- 
fible  to  the  capacity  and  vigilance  of  fo  great  a 
monarch^    The  difpofitipn  df  minds  on  both  fides, 
refulting  from  thefc  circumftances,  produced  fre^ 

ii€$:       quent attempts  towards  an  accommodation;  bat 

,  as  both  parties  fcnew,'  tba^  the  effential  articles 

of  dve    difpute  could   M>c  then   be  tcnnhiated  ^ 

'  they:  entertained  a    perpetual    jealcmfy  of  each 

ether ,  and  vJere  anxions  not  to  iofc  the  leaft^ad^ 

vantage  in  the  negociation.  The  nuncios ,  Gratian 

^'  Epift.  St*  Ibom.  p..a^or.    •  .?  Ibii  p-  %j6^i 
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and  Vivian,  having  received  a  com  million  to  en-  c  h  A  ^. 
deavour  a  reconciliation,  met  with  the*  king  in  YIII. 
Normandy;  and  after  all  differences  feemed  to  be 
adjuftcd ,  Henry  ofiFered  to  figft  the  treaty ,  with 
a  falvo  to  his  royal  dignity;  which  gave  fuch 
umbrage  to  Becket,  that  the  negociation,  in  the 
end ,  became  fruitlefs ,  and  the  exconununicatioos 
were  renewed  againft  the  king's  mtnifters.  Ano- 
ther negociptjon  was  conduced  at  Montmirail  ^  • 
in  prefence  of  the  king  of  France  and  the  FrencH 
prelates;  where  Becket  alfb  offered  to  make  his 
fubmiffions,  with  a  falvo  to  the  honour  of  Gody 
and  the  liberties  of  the  church;  which >  for  a^ 
like  reafon ,  was  extremely  oflEenfivc  to  the  king,^ 
and  rendered  the  treaty  abortive.  A  third  con--  ^^^ 
fcrence,  under  the  fame  mediatioa,  was  broken 
eff »  by  Becket*s  infiding  on  a  like  refer ve  in  Wis 
fubmiflions ;  and  even  in  a  fourth  treaty ,  wbeik 
all  the  terms  were  adjuftcd^  and  when: the  pri^ 
mate  expedlcd  to  be  introduced  to  the  king,  and 
to  receive  the  kifs  of  peace,  which  it  was  ufuat 
for  princes  to  grant  in  thofe  times,  and  which 
was  regarded  as  a  fure  pledge  of  forgivenefe, 
Henry  refufcd  him  that  honour,  under  pretence, 
thati  during  his  anger,  he  had  made  a  rafli  vowj 
to  that  purpofe.  This  formality  fervcd ,  among 
fuch  jealous  fpirits,  to  prevent  the  conclufioa 
of  the  treaty;  and  though  the  difficulty  was  at- 
tempted to  be  overcome  by  a  difpenfation  which 
the  pope  granted  to  Henry  from  his  vow ,  that 
prince  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  depart  from 
the  refolution  Which  he  had  taken. 
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CHAP.  In  one  of  thefc  cronfcrenccs ,  at  ^;^hich  the 
vin.  French  Ring  was  prefent,  Henry  faid  to  that 
monarch :  '^  There  have  been  many  kings  of  Eng- 
^^land,  fomc  of  greater,  fome  of  Icfs  authority 
^^  than  myfelf :  There  have  alfo  been  many  arch* 
^bifhops  of  Canterbury,  holy  and  good  men^ 
^^and  entitled  to  ev^ry  kind  of  refped:  Let 
^*  Becket  but  a<ft  towards  me  with  the  fame  fub- 
*' million,  which  the  greateft  of  his  predeceflbrs 
^have  paid  to  the  leaft  of  mine,  and  there  fball 
^*be  no  controverfy  between  us.  **  Lewis  was 
fo  ftruck  with  this  ftate  of  the  cafe ,  and  with  ati 
offer  which  Henry  made  to  fubmit  his  caufe  to 
the  French  clergy,  tllat  he  could  not  forbear 
condemning  the  primate,  and  withdrawing  his 
friendfliip  from  him  during  fome  time :  But  the 
bigotry  of  that  prince ,  and  their  common  ani- 
mofity  againft  Henry,  foon  produced  a  renewal 
of  di err  former  good  corrcfpondence. 
117a  All  difficulties  were  at  laft  adjufted  between 

siajQty,  the  parties;  and  the  king  allowed  Becket  to  re- 
turn, on  conditions  which  may  be  efteemed  both 
Oomfromifb  honourable  and  advantageous  to  that  prelate.  He 
with  BecM  I,  was  not  required  to  give  up  any  rights  of  the  church, 
or  refign  any  of  thofe  pretenfions.  which  had  been 
the  original  ground  of  the  controverfy.  It  was 
agreed ,  that  all  thefe  quedions  ihould  be  buried 
in  oblivion;  but  that  Becket  and  his  adherents 
fhould,  without  making  farther  fubmiflion,  be 
reftored  to  all  their  livings,  and  that  even  the 
poffeffors  of  fuch  benefices  as  depended  on  the 
fee  of  Camcerbury,  and  had  been  filled  during  the 
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primate's  abfence,  (houM  be  expelled,  and  Becket  chap. 
have  liberty  to  fupply  the  vacancies  '*.  In  return  vin. 
for  conceflions,  which  intrenched  fo  deeply  on  "^^* 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown  ,  Henry 
reaped  only  the  advantage  of  feeing  his  minifters 
abfolved  from  the  fentence  of  excommunication 
pronounced  againft  them,  and  of  preventing  the 
interdict,  which,  if  thefe  h^jcd  conditions  had  not 
been  complied  with,  was  ready  to  be  laid  on  all 
his  dominions  **.  It  was  eafy  to  fee  how  much 
he  dreaded  that  event,*Vhen  a  prince  of  fo  high 
a  fpirit  could*  fubmit  to  terms  fo  difhonourable, 
in  order  to  prevent  it.  So  anxious  was  Henry  to 
accommodate  all  diflFerences  ,  and  to  reconcile' 
himfelf  fully  with  Becket,  that  he  took  the  moft 
extraordinary  fteps  to  flatter  his  vanity,  and  even 
on  one  occafion  humiliated  himfelf  fo  far  as  to 
hold  the  ftirrup  of  that  haughty  prelate,  while* 
he  mounted  ". 

But  the  king  attained  riot  even  that  temporary 
tranquillity,  which  he  had  hoped  to  reap  from 
thefe  expedients.  During  the  heat  of  his  quarrel 
with  Bedcet ,  while  he  was  every  day  eicpc<fting 
an  interdid  to  be  laid  on  his  kingdom  ,  arid  a; 
fentence  of  excommunication  to  be  fulminated 
againft  his  perfon ,  he  had  thought  it  prudent  tO 

Fitz-Steph.  p.  68,  69.  Hoveden,  p.  52a,  . 
**  Hift.  QuadT  p.  X04.  Brompton,   p.  io62«  Gerv^e, 
p.  1408.  Epift.  St.  Thorn,  p.  704  ,  70$  ,  706^  707,  792, 
7i>1 »  79*'  Beiiedidt  Abbas  >  p*  70.         , 
•'  Epift.  4S-  lib-  5-  •  '     ^ 
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CHAP,  have  his  fon,  prince  Henry,  affociatcd  with  bim 
viii.  in  the  royalty ,  and  to  make  him  be  crowned 
*'^^  king,  by  the  hands  of  Roger  archbifiiop  of  York. 
By  this  precaution,  he  both  enfured  the  fucceflioa 
of  that  prince,  which,  confidering  the  many  paft 
irregularities  in  that  point,  could  not  but  be 
efteemed  fomewhat precarious;  and  he  prefcrved 
at  leaft  his  family  on  the  throne,  if  the  fentepcc 
of  excommunication  fliould  have  the  cflFedl  which 
he  dreaded,  and  fhould  make  his  fubje&s  renounce 
their  allegiance  to  him,  Though  this  defign  was 
conduced  with  expedition  and  fecrecy,  Becket, 
before  it  was  carried  into  execution,  had  got  intel- 
ligence qf  it;  and  being  defirous  of  obflruding 
all  Henrys  meafures,  as  well  as  anxious  to  prevent 
this  affront  to  himfelf ,  who  pretended  to  the  folc 
right,  as  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  to  officiate  in 
the  coronation  ,  he  had  inhibited  all  the  prelates 
of  England  from  affifting  at  this  ceremony ,  had 
procured  from  the  pope  a  mandate  to  the  fame 
purpofe  *',  and  had  incited  the  king  of  France 
to  proceft  againil  the  coronation  of  young  Henry, 
i^nlefs  the  princefs,  daughter  of  that  monarch, 
ijiould  at  the  fame  time  receive  the  royal  undion. 
There  prevailed  in  that  age  an  opinion  which 
was  akin  to  its  other  fuperftitions,  that  the  royal 
undion  was  effential  to  the  exercife  of  royal 
power  ** :  It  was  therefore  natural  both  for  the 
king  of  France,  careful  of  his  daughter's  eftabliih' 

"  hift.  Quad.  p.  loj.  Epift.  St  Thom.p.  682.  Gcrvafe, 
p.  14 1 2.         **  EpUl  St  Tliorj.  p.  708. 
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mtntj  and  for  Becket,  jealous  of  his  own  dignity,  c  n  k  v. 
to   demand ,    in    the   treaty   with    Henry  ,  fame       viii. 
latisfadioii    in    this   effential  point.   Henry,  after       ''^a 
apologizing  to  Lewis  for  the  omiflion  with  regard 
to  Margaret,  and  excufmg  it  on  account  of  the 
fecrecy  and  difpatch  requifite  for  conducing  that 
nieafure ,    promifed  that  the  ceremony  (hould  be 
renewed  in  the  perfons  both  of  the  prince  and  prin- 
j  ccfs :  And  he  aflured  Becket,  that,  befides  receiving 
the  acknowledgments  of  Roger  ahd  the  other  bilh- 
ops  for  the  feeming  affront  put  on  the  fee  of  Can- 
terbury, the  primate  fbould,  as  a  farther  fatisfadion, 
recover  his  rights  by  officiating  in  this  coronation* 
But  the  violent  fpirit  of  Becket,  elated  by  the  power 
of  the  church ,  and  by  the  vidlory  which  he  had 
already    obtained   over  his  fovereign  ,   was  not 
content  with   this  voluntary   compenf^tion  ,  but 
refolved  to  make  the  injury,  which  he  pretended 
to  have  fufifered ,  a  handle  for  taking  revenge  oo 
all  his  enemies.    On  his  arrival  in  England,  he 
xset  the  archbiihop  of  York  and  the  bifhops  of 
London  and  Salifbury,  who  were  on  their  journey 
to  the  king  in  Normandy:   He  notified  to    the 
archbifhop  the  fentence  of  fufpeafion,  and  to  the 
two  bifhops  that  of  excommunication,  which,  at 
bis  folicitation,  the  pope  had  pronounced  againft 

them.   Reginald  de  Warenne ,  and  Gefvafe  dc  -^ .  ^ 
^^        I'll  ri»«»        ••«  I  BtcEerf  rt# 

Vornbill,  two  of  the  kmg  s  mimlters ,  who  were  torn  irom 

employed  on  their  duty  in  Kent,  afked  him,  on  *^*'»^»*"«**^ 

hearing  of  this  bold  attempt,  whether  be  meant 

to  bring  fire  and  fword  into  the  kingdom  ?  But 

the  primate »  beedle(s  of  the  reproof »  proceed^d^ 
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o  H  A  p.  in  the  mod  oftentatious  manner,  to  take  pofTef* 
VIII.  fion  of  his  diocefc.  In  Rochefter,  and  all.  the 
^^^^  towns  through  which  he  paffed,  he  was  received 
with  the  (houts  and  acclamations  of  the  populace. 
As  he  approached  Southwark ,  the  clergy ,  the 
laity,  men  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  came  forth  to  meet 
him,  and  celebrated  with  hymns  of  joy  his  triumph- 
ant entrance.  And  though  he  was  obliged ,  by 
order  of  the  young  prince,  who  refided.  at  Wood- 
ftoke,  to  return  fo  his  diocefe,  he  found  that  he 
was  not  midaken,  when  he  reckoned  upon  the 
higheft  veneration  of  the  public  towards  his 
perfon  and  his  dignity.  He  proceeded ,  therefore, 
with  the  more  courage  to  dart  his  fpiricual  thun* 
ders:  He  iflued  the  fentence  of  excommunication 
figainft  Robert  de  Broc ,  and  Nigel  de  Sackville, 
with  many  others,  who  either  had  aflifted  at  the 
coronation  of  the  prince,  or  been  aAive  in  the 
late  perfecution  of  the  exiled  clergy.  This  violent' 
meafure,  by  which  he,  in  effed,  denounced  war- 
againft  the  king  himfetf,  is  commonly  afcribed 
to  the  vindidive  difpofition  and  imperious  charac- 
ter of  Becket ;  but  as  this  prelate  was  alfo  a  man 
of  acknowledged  abilities ,  we  are  not,  in  bis 
pafllons  alone,  to  look  for  the  caufe  of  bis  condud, 
when  he  proceeded  to  thefe  extremities  againft 
bis  enemies.  His  fagacity  had  led  him  to  difcover 
ail  Henry's  intentions;  and  he  propofed,  by  this 
bold  and  unexpeded  aflault,  to  prevent  the  exe- 
cution of  thero. 

The  king,  from  his  experience  of  the  difpo- 
fitions  of  his  people,  was  become  fenfible^  that 
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fcis  entcrprizc  had  been  too  bold,  in  eftablifliitig  0  HAP. 
the  conftitDtions  of  Clarenddti,*  in  defkiing  all  the  viii. 
branches  of  royal  power,  afnd  in  endeavouring  **7o. 
to  extort  from  the  church  of  England,  as  well 
as  from  the  pope  ,  an  exprefe  avowal  of  thefc 
difputed  prerogatives. ,  Confcious  alfo  of  his  own 
violence ,  in  attempting  to  break  or  fubjiue  the 
inflexible  primate,  he  was  not  difpleafed  to  undo 
that  meafurc ,  which  had  giveti  his  enemies  fuch 
advantage  againft  him;  arid  be  was  contented, 
that  the  controverfy  fhould  terminate  in  that 
ambiguous  manner,  which  was  the  utmoft  that 
princes ,  in  thofe  ages ,  could  hope  to  attain  in 
their  difputes  with  the  fee  of  Rome.  Though  he 
dropped  for  the  prefent,  the  profecution  of  Becket, 
Ke  ftill  referved  to  himfclf  the  right  of  maintain- 
ing ,  that  the  conftitutions  of  Clarendon,  the 
original  ground  of  the  quarrel,  were  both  th6 
ancient  cuftoms  and  the  prefent  law  of  the  realm  i 
And  though  he  knew;  tliat  the  papal  clergy 
afferted  them  to  be  impious  in  themfelves,  as  "weH 
as  abrogated  by  the  fentence  of  the  fovereign 
pontiff,  he  intended,  in  fpitc,  of  their  clamours, 
fieadily  to  put  thofe  laws  in  execution  V,  and 
to  truft  to  his  own  abilities ,  and  to  the  cburfe 
of  events ,  for  fuccels  in  that  perilous  entetprize. 
He  hoped,  that  Becket's  experience  of  a  fix  years 
exile  would ,  after  his  pride  was  fully  gratified  * 
by  his  rcftoration,  be  fuffitrfcifttb- teach  him  more 
rcfervc  in  his  oppofition :  Or  if  any  controverfy 


if 


Epift.  St  Thorn.  p«  8)7*  839* 
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C'H  A  p»  arofc,  ht  expedcd  thenceforth  to  engage  ia  si 
VIII.  ttiore  favourable  caqfc ,  and  to  oijaintain  with 
"^^  advantage,  while  the  primate  was  now  in  his 
powep  ",  the  ancient  and  undoubted  cuftoms  of 
thekingdom  againfl  tlie  ufurpations  of  the  clergy. 
^  But  Becket,  determined  not  to  betray  the  eccle- 
^iafticai  privileges  by  his  connivance  "  ,  and 
;apprcbenfive  left  a  prince  of  fuch  profound  pohcy, 
if  a'llAwed  to  proceed  in  Jiis  own  way,  might 
probably  in  the  epd  prevail,  refolved  to  take  all 
the  ard vantage  \vrhicb  his  prefenc  vidory  gave 
^iim,,apd  to  difconcert  the  cautious  meafures  pf 
the  king,  by  the  vehemence  and  rigor  of  bis 
own  condudl  ",..  A^TMred  of,  fupportirom  Rome, 
he  W3s  little  intimidated  by  dangers,  which  his 
courage  taught  him  to  defpife,  and  which,  even 
if  attended  with  the  moft  fatal  confequences  > 
wpuld  ferve  only  to  gratify  his  ambition  and 
thirft  x>f  glory  "^    .. 

When  the  fufpended  and  cxcoqimunicated  pre- 
lates   arrived  at.  Baieux ,    where  the .  king  then 
jrefidcd ,    and  complaiopd  to  liim  of  the  violent 
proceedings  of  Becket,.  he  inftantly  perceived  the 
confequences;  was,  fenfible,  that  his  whole  plan 
of  operations  was  overthrown ;  forefaw,  that  the 
X  ilangerous.  conteft  between  the  civil  and  fpiritual 
powers  ^   a  conteft    which   he  himfelf  had  iirft 
#  roufed ,   but  which  he  bad  endeavoured ,  by  all 
.  bis  late  pegociat^5f  ai^d  concefCons,  to  appeafe, 

•'  Fitz-Steph.  p.  69.  •'  Epift.  St.  Thorn,  p.  J4.S. 

•'  Fitz-Steph.  p.  74.         "  Epift.  St.  Thorn,  p.  8 1 8. 848. 
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mufti  come  to  an  immediate  and  decifive  iffuei  c  if  it  i». 

arid  he  was  thence  thrown  into  the  moft  violent      VHI. 

commotion.  The  archbifiiop   of  York  rerttarked       "»®' 

to  him,  that,  fo  long  as  Becket  lived,  he  could 

never  expcd  to  enjoy  peace  or  tranquillity:  Thi 

king  himfelf,  being  vehemerttly  agitated ,  burft 

forth  into   an   exlcl^mation  againft   hi^- ferVi'ntsi  » 

wbofe  want  of  zeal ,   he   faid ,    had  fo  long  left 

him  expofed  to  the  enterprizes  of  that  ungrsftcful 

ind  imperious  prelate  **.  Four  gentlemen  df^hii 

hoUfehold,  Reginald  Fitz-Urfe,  William 'de  TcAci} 

Hugh  de  Moreville,  and  Richard  Brit6,tafcfii^ 

thdic  paffionate  cxpfeflions  to  be  a  hrnt  for  Beclc&t^i 

death ,  immediately  communicated  their  thought^ 

to    each  'other-,'  and  fwearirig  to  avenge    theif 

prince 'S  quarrel ,  fecretly  withdrew  from  court  *'i 

Some'  menacing  expreffions  ,     which    they    had 

dropped ,  gave  a  fufpicion  of  their  defign ;   ind 

the  kttig  difpatched  a  raeffenger  after  them,  chargi 

ing  them  to  attempt  nothing  againft  the   perfoti 

of  the  primate  **:    But  thefe  orders  arrived  too 

lite  to   prevent   their  fatal   pUrpofe.    The-  fbut^ 

affaflins,   though   they   took  diffcretit  roads  to 

England,  arrived  nearly  about  the  fame  tirhe  at 

Si^ltwoode   near   Canterbury  ;     ^nd  being  there 

joined  by  foitie  afliftants,  they  proceeded  in  great 

bafte   to  the  archiepifcopal  palace.  They  fduncf 

the  primate,  who  trufted  entirely  to  the  facrcddHS 

•*  0«rtdfcy  p.  1414.  Parker,  p.-  20*7. 
'*^II1  Paris,   J).' 8».  "Bromptan ;    p^    to6i.   Bcn6ajA; 
Abbas  y  p.  lo*    •    **  «ifc  (^ad.  p.  144-  Tfjvefc^  p/  ^^ 
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CRAP,  dangerous  confequences,  which  he  had  reafon  to 
'  VIII.  apprehend  from  fo  unexpeded  an  event.  An 
"70.  archbifhop  of  reputed  fanftity ,  aflaflinated  before 
die  altar,  ia  the  cxercifc  of  his  fundrons,  and  on 
account  of  his  zeal  in  maintaining  ecclefiaftical 
privileges ,  muft  attain  the  hi^eft  honours  of 
martyrdom ;  while  his  murderer  would  be  ranked 
among  the  moft  bloody  tyrants ,  that  ever  were 
expbfed  to  th€  hatred  and  deteftation  of  mankind'. 
Interdids  and'  excommunications ,  weapons  in 
themfeives  fo  terrible,  would,  he  forefaw ,  hi 
armed  with  double  force ,  when  employed  irf  st 
caufe  fo  much  calculated  to  work  on  ^the  human 
paffio)is,  and  fo  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  elb^ 
querrce  of  popular  preachers  and  declaimers.  Iil 
yaini\lK)uld  he  plead  his  owri  innocence;  and 
even  hfii^  total  TgnoraiKe  of  the  fad :  He  was 
fiifficiently  guilty,  if  the  church  thought  propet 
to  ^(Icem  hirfi  fdch  :  And  his?'  coficurrence  in 
Becket'S  martyrdotn ,  becoming  a  religious  opU 
nion,  would  be  received  with  all  the  implicie 
credit,^ which  belonged  to  the  moflreftablilhed 
articled  of  faith.  Thefe  confidcrations  gave  the 
king  the  moft  unaffeded  concern;  and  as  it  was 
extremely  his -inter^ft  to  clear  hirafelf  from  aft 
fufpicion,  he  took  no  care  to  conceal  the  dej^th 
of  his  afflidion  *'.  He  fhut  himfeif  up  from  the 
light  of  day  add  from  all    commerce  with  his 

fervatits:  He  even  refufed  during  three  days  all 

-  .  •         -         ... 

''  ^  ttXKl  p.    447*.  M.    Fans,  p.  87.  Diccto,  p.  's^tf. 
0«^vafc»  f.  I4«^    . 
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food  and  fuftcnancc.**:  The  courtiers,  apprehend-  chap. 
irtg  dangerous  effcds  from  his  defpair,  were  at  viii, 
lafl  obliged  to  break  in  upon  his  folitude;  and 
they  employed  every  topic  of  confolation^  induced 
him  to  accept  of  nourilhroent »  and  occupied  his 
leifure  in  taking  precautions  againft  the  confe- 
quences^  which  be  fo  juftly  apprehended  from 
the  murder  of  the  primate. 

The  point  of  chief  importance  to  Henry  -was       1171. 
to  convince  the  pope  of  his  innocence ;  or  rather,  *"^  f«»»'nif. 

.  *^    *  '  fiun  Of  tlio 

to  perfuade  him,  that  he  would  reap  greater kug. 
advantages  from  the  fubmiflions  of  England  than 
from  proceeding  to  extremities  againft  that  king^ 
dom.  The  archbiihop  of  Rouen,  the  bifhops  of 
Worceftcr  and  Evrcux  ,  with  five  perfons  of 
inferior  quality,  were  immediately  difpatched  to 
Rome  *',  and  orders  were  given  them  to  perform 
their  journey  with  the  utmoft  expedition.  Though 
the  name  and  authority  of  the  court  of  Rome 
were  fo  terrible  in  the  remote  countries  of  Europe, 
which  were  funk  in  profound  ignorance,  and 
were  entirely  unacquainted  with  its  charader  and 
condudl;  the  pope  was  fo  little  revered  at  home' 
that  his  inveterate  enemies  furrounded  the  gates 
of  Rome  itfelf ,  and  even  controuled  his  govern- 
ment in  that  city;  and  the  ambafladors,  who, 
from  a  diftant  extremity  of  Europe,  carried  to 
him  the  humble ,  or  rather  abjedt  fubmiflions  of 
the  greateft  potenute  of  tl^e  age,  found  the  utmoft 

**  Hid  Quad.  p.  14?. 
•'  rtovc4en,  p.  fZiS.  M.  Paris,  p«  $7* 
Vql.  IL  L 
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HAP  difficulty  to  make  their  way  to  him  ,  and  to 
viii.  throw  themfelves  at  his  feet.  It  was  at  length 
II7I.  agreed,  that  Richard  Barre,  one  of  their  number, 
fhould  leave  the  reft  behind ,  and  run  all  the 
hazards  of  the  palTage  *' ,  in  order  to  prevent 'the 
fatal  confequences  which  might  enfue  from  any 
delay  in  giving  £ltisfadion  to  his  holinels.  He 
found  bn  his  arrival,  that  Alexander  was  already 
wrought  up  to  the  greateft  rage  againft  the  kirig, 
that  Becket's  partifans  were  daily  (limulating 
him  to  revenge,  that  the  king  oJF  France  had 
^exhorted  him  to  fulminate  the  moft  dreadful 
fenteiice  againft  England  ,  and  that  the  very 
mention  of  Henry's'  name  before  the  facred  college 
was  received  with  every  expreflion  of  horror  ^nd 
execration.  The  Thurfday  before  Eaftjer  was  now 
approaching,  when  it  is  curtomary  for  the  pope 
to  denounce  annual  curfes  againft  all  his  enemies ; 
and  it  was  expedlecl,  that  Henry  (hould,  with  all 
the  preparations  peculiar  to  the  difcharge  of  that 
facred  artillery,  be  folemnly  comprehended  in  the 
number.  But  Barre  found  means  to  appeafe  the 
pontiflF,  and  to  deter  him  from  a  meafure  which, 
if  it  failed  of  fuccefs-,  could  not  afterwards  be 
cafily  recalled :  The  anathemas  were  only  levelled 
in  general  againft  all  the  adtors,  accomplices, 
and  abettors  of  Becket's  murder.  The  abbot  of 
Valaffe,  and  the  archdeacons  of  Salilbury  and 
Lifieux,  with  others  of  Henry's  tninifters  ,  who 
foon  after  arrived ,  befides  aOerting  their  prince's 


^4 
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innocence,  made  oath  before  the  whole  confiftory,  c  h  4  pr 
that  he  would  ftand  to  the  pope's  judgment  in  vin. 
the  a&ir,  and  make  every  fubmiilion,  that  fliould  «7x* 
be  required  of  him.  The  terrible  blow  was  thus 
artfully  eluded ;  the  cardinals  Albert  and  Theodia 
were  appointed  legates  to  examine  the  caufe,  and 
.were  ordered  to  proceed  to  Normandy  for  that 
purpofe.;  and  though  Henry's  foreign  dominions 
were  already  laid  under  an  interdid  by  the  arch- 
bilbop  of  Sens,  Beckets  great  partifan,  and  the 
pope's  legate  in  France,  the  general  expedlation, 
that  the  monarch  would  eafily  exculpate  himfelf 
from  any  concurrence  in  the  guilt,  kept  every  one 
in  fufpenfe,  add  prevented  all  the  bad  confequen* 
ces,  which  might  be  dreaded  from  that  fentence. 
Thb  clergy,  mean  while,  though  their  rage 
was  happily  diverted  from  falling  on  the  king , 
were  n6t  idle  in  magnifying  the  fandity  of  Beck- 
et;  in  extolling  the  merits  of  his  martyrdom  ^ 
and  in  exalting  him  above  all  that  devoted  tribe^ 
who,  in  feveral  ages,  had,  by  their  blood,  ce- 
mented the  fabric  of  the  temple.  Other  faints 
had  only  borne  teftimony  by  their  fufferings  to 
the  general  dodlrines.of  Chriflianity ;  but  Becket 
^had  Cacrificed  his  life*  to  the  power  and  privileges 
of  the  clergy  ;  and  this  peculiar  merit  challenged, 
a^d  not  in  vain ,  a  fuitable  acknowledgment  to 
his  memory.  En^lels  were  the  panegyrics  on  his  . 
virtues ;  and  the  miracles ,  wrought  by  his  rt- 
liques,  were  mpre  numerous,  more  nonfenfical^ 
and  more  impudently,  attefted  ,  than  chofi;  which 
ever  tiUesl  the  legend  of  any  confeffor  or  martyiv 
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0  H  i  p.  Two  ycafs  after  his  death  he  was  canonized  by 
vifi.      pope  Alexander;  a  folcmn  jubilee  was  eftablilhcd 
"^       for  celebrating  his  merits;  his  body  was  removed 
to  a  magnificent  .fhrine,  enriched  with  prefents 
from  all  parts  of  Cbriftendom ;  pilgrimages  were 
performed  to  obtain  his  interceflion  with  heaven) 
and  it  was  computed,  that,  in  one  year  ,  above 
a  hundred  thoufand  pilgrims  arrived  in  Canter- 
bury ,  and  paid  their  devotions  at  his  tomb.    It 
is  indeed  a  mortifying  refledion  to  thofe  who  are 
adluated  by  the  love  of  fame,    fo  juftly  denomi- 
nated the^laft  infirmity  of  noble  minds,  tlyrt  the 
wifeft  kgiflator  and  moft  exalted  genius,    that 
ever  reformed  or  enlightened  the  world,  can  ne- 
ver expedl  fuch  tributes  of  praife ,  as  are  lavifhcd 
^n  the  memory  of  pretended  faints,  whofe  whole 
<:ondud  was  probably,  to  the  }a(l  degree,  odious 
or  contemptible  ,  and  whofe  induftry  was  entire- 
ly diredcd  to  the  purfuit   of    objeds  pernicious 
to  mankind.     It  is  only  a  conqueror,  a  perfonagc 
no  lefs  entitled  to  our  hatred,   who  can  pretend 
to  the  attainment  of  equal  renown  and  glory. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  remark  ,  before  we 
conclude  this  fubjed  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  that 
the  king,  during  his  controverfy  with  that  prdr 
late ,  was  on  every  occafion  more  anxious  tbaa 
ufual  to  exprels  his  zeal  for  religion,  and  to  avoid 
all  appearance  of  a  profane  negligence  on  that 
head.  He  gav^e  his  confent  to  the  impofing  of 
a  tax  on  all  his  dominions  for  the  delivery  of  the 
holy  Jand,  now  threatened  by  the  fanoous  Sala- 
dine :  This  tax  ;Unouated  to  two* pence  a  pound 
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for  one  year ,  ;incl  g  pennjr  a  pound  for  the  four  c.  n  k  ^, 
fubfequent  *''.  Almoft  all  the  princes  of.  Europe  via 
kid  a  like  impofitiop  o^  their  fubjedls ,  which  «*7r. 
i^cccived  the  name  of  Saladine's  tax.  During  this 
period  ,  there  came  over  from  Germany  about 
thirty  heretics  of  both  fcxes ,  unde^  the  diredion 
of  one  Gerard;  fimple  ignorant  people,  who 
could  give  no  account  of  their  faith,  but  declar- 
ed themfelvcs  ready  to  fiiffer  for  the  tenets  of 
their  maftcr.  They  made  only  one  convert  in 
England ,  a  woman  as  ignorant  as  themfelves ; 
yet  tliey  gave  fuch  umbrage  to  the  clergy ,  that 
they  were  delivered  over  to  thefecular  arm,  and 
were  punifhcd  by  being  burned  on  the  forehead, 
and  then  whipped  through  the  ftreets.  They  "^^ 
feemcd  to  exult  in  their  fufferings,  and  as  they 
went  along,  fung  the  beatitude,  BleJJed  are  ye ^ 
when  mm  hate  you  and  perjicute  you  **.  After  they 
were  whipped ,  they  were  thruft  out  almoft  naked 
in  the  midft  of  winter  ,  and  perifhed  through 
cold  and  hunger;  no  one  daring,  or  being  wil- 
ling, to  give  them  the  Icaft  relief.  We  are  ig- 
norant of  the  particular  tenets  of  thefe  people  : 
For  it  would-be  imprudent  to  rely  on  the  repre- 
fentations  left  of  them  by  the  clergy,  who  affirm, 
that  they  denied  the  efficacy  of  the  facramkcnts , 
and  the  unity  of  the  church.  It  is  probable,  that 
their  departure  from  the  ftandard  of  orthodoxy 
was  ftill  more  fubtile  and  minute.     They  feem 

*'  Chron.  Gervafe,  p.  i;99-  M.  Paris,  p.  74.  ' 

**  Ncubr.  p.  J 9 1.  M.  Paris,   p.  74.  Ilcroing,  p.  494. 
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£  n  A  K,  to  have  been  the  firft  that,  ever  fuffered  for  ht% 
▼iii:      refy  in  England. 

^^7u  As  foon  as  Henry  found ,    that  he  was  in  no 

/  immediate  dangers  from  the  thunders  of  the  Va« 

tican,  he  undertook  an  expedition  againft  Ire- 
land ;  a  defign ,  which  he  had  long  projeded  / 
artd  by  which  -he  hoped  to  recover  his  credit , 
fomewhat  impaiitd  by  his  late  tranfadions  with 
the  hierarchy. 
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State  of  Ireland  —  Cpnqitvjl  of  that  island  « —  The 
ktn£s  accommodation  ippith  the  coitrt  of  Rome  —  Re- 
volt  of  young  Henry  and  his  brothers  —  IVars  and 
infurrections  —  War  Tpith  Scot/and.  —  Penance 
of  Henry  for  Becket's  murder  —  William ,  king  of 
Scotland  y  defeated  and  taken  prifojter  —  The  king's 
accommodation  rrith  his  Jhns  —  The  kin^s  equitable 
adminijhration  —  Criifades  —  Revolt  of  prince  Rich* 
ard  —  Death  and  character  of  Henry  — ,  Mifcella* 
neous  tranfactions  of  bis  reign. 


JilS  Britain  was  firft  peopled  from  Gaul ,  fo  was  c  h  a  i» 
.  Ireland  probably  from  Britain :   and  the  inhabit-       ix. 
ants  of  all  thefc  countries  feem  to   have  been  fo      <i72. 
many  tribes  of  the  Celtae,  who  derive  their  origin  f^^  ^  *'** 
^  from  an  antiquity,  that  lies  far  beyond  the  records 
of  any  hiftory  or  tradition.  The  Irifh,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time ,  had  been  buried  in  the  mod  profound 
barbarifm  and  ignorance ;  and  as  they  were  never 
conquered  or  even  invaded  by  the  Romans ,  from 
whom  all  the  weftern  world  derived  its  civility , 
they  continued  Aill  in  the  mod  rude  ftate  of  fo- 
ciety ,  and  were  didinguiihed  by  thofe  vices  alone, 
to  which  human  nature  ,  not  tamed  by  education 
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c  H  A  p.  or  reftrained  by  laws ,  is  for  ever  fubjcd.  The 
IX.  finall  principalities,  into  ^yh^ch'they  were  divided, 
wra.  exercifed  perpetual  rapine  and  violence  againfl: 
each  other;  the  uncertain  fuccedion  of  their  prin- 
ces was  a  continual  fource  of  domeftic  convul- 
fions;  the  ufual  title  of  each  petty  fovereign  was 
the  murder  of  his  predeceffor;  courage  and  force, 
though  exercifed  in  the  commiffion  of  crimes , 
\\rere  more  honoured  than  any  pacific  virtues;  and 
the  moft  fimplearts  of  life,  even  tillage  and  agri- 
culture ,  were  almoft  wholly  unknown  among 
them.  They  had  felt  the  invafions  of  the  Danes 
and  the  other  northern  tribes ;  but  thefe  inroads, 
which  had  fpread  barbarifra  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  tended  rather  to  improve  the  Irifli;  and 
the  only  towns,  which  were  to  be  found  in  the 
idand,  had  been  planted  along  the  coaft  by  the 
freebooters  of  Norway  and  Denmark.  The  other 
inhabitants  exercifed  pafturage  in  the  open  coun- 
try; fought  proteiflion  from  any  danger  in  their 
forcfts  and  moraffes ,  and  being  divided  by  the 
ficrceft  anirtiofities  againft  each  other,  were  ftill 
more  inteiit  on  the  means  of  mutual  injury,  than 
on  the  expedients  for  common  or  even  for  pri- 
vate intcreft. 

BfiSiDES  many  fmall  tribes,  there  were  in  the 
age  of  Henry  II.  five  principal  fovereignties  in 
the  idand,  Munfter,  Leinfter ,  Meath  ,  Ulfter, 
and  Connaught;  and  as  it  had  been  ufual  for  the 
one  or  the  other  of  thefe  to  take  the  lead  in  their 
wars,  there  was  commonly  fome  prince,  who 
feemed  ,  for  tke   time,    to  ad  as   monarcl^   of 
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Ireland.  Roderic  O Connor,  king  of  Connaught ,  chap. 
was  then  advanced  to  this  dignity  ' ;  but  his  ix. 
government,  iJI  obeyed  even  within  his  own  tor-  ''^*' 
ritory ,  could  not  unite  the  people  in  any  mea- 
fures  ,  either  for  the  eftablifliment  of  order ,  or  for 
defence  jjgainfk  foreigners.  The;  ambition  of  Henry 
had  ,  very  early  in  his  reign ,  been  moved ,  by 
the  profped  of  thefe  advantages,  to  attempt  the 
fubjedling  of  Ireland ;  and  a  pretence  was  only 
wanting  to  invade  a  people,  who,  being  always 
confined  to  their  own  ifland,  bad  never  given  any 
reafon  of  complaint  to  any  of  their  neighbours. 
For  this  purpofe ,  be  had  recourfe  to  Rome  3 
which  afliimed  a  right  to  difpofe  of  kingdoms  and 
empires  ;  and  not  forefeeing  the  dangdrous  dif. 
putes,  which  he  was  one  day  to  maintain  with  that 
fee ,  he  helped ,  for  prefent,  or  rather  for  an  ima- 
ginary, convenience,  to  give  fandion  to  claims 
which  were  now  become  dangerous  to  all  fo- 
vereigns.  Adrian  III.  who  then  fiHed  the  papal 
chair,  was  by  birth  an  Englilhman  ;  and'bcing, 
on  that  account ,  the  more  difpofed  to^  oblige 
Henry,  he  was  eafily  perfuaded  to  ad  as  mafter 
of  the  world,  and  to  make,  without  any  hazard 
orexpence,  the  acquifition  of  a  great  ifland  to 
hh  fpiritual  jurifdidion.  The  Iri/h  had,  by  pre- 
cedent  miflions  from  the  Britons,  been  imperfedljr 
converted  to  Chriftianity ;  and ,  what  the  pope 
regarded  as  the  fureft  mark  of  their  imperfed  con- 
Vcrfion ,  they  followed  the  dodrines  of  tlieir  firft 

Hoveden,  p,  527. 
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c  If  A  P.  teachers,  and  had  never  acknowledged  any  fob- 
IX.  jedlion  to  the  fee  of  Rome.  Adrian,  therefore, 
**7^-  in  the  year  1 156 ,  iffued  a  bull  Fn  favour  of  Henry ; 
in  which,  after  premifing,  that  this  prince  had 
ever  ftiown  an  anxious  care  to  enlarge  the  church 
of  God  on  earth ,  and  to  increafe  tht  number  of 
his  faints  and  ele'dl  in  heaven;  he  reprefents  his 
dcfign  of  fubduing  Ireland  as  derived  from  the 
fame  pious  motives  :  He  confiders  his  care  of 
previoufly  applying  for  the  apoftolic  fandion  as 
a  fure  earned  of  fuccefs  and  vidory ;  and  having 
eflablifhed  it  as  a  point  inco.nteftible  ,  that  all 
Chriftian  kingdoms  belong  to  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter,  he  acknowledges  it  to  be  his  own  duty 
to  fow  among  them  the.  feeds  of  the  gofpel,  which 
might  in  the  laft  day  frudify  to  their  eternal  fal- 
vation :  He  exhorts  the  king  to  invade  Ireland , 
in  order  to  extirpate  the  vice  and  wickednefs  of 
the  natives,  and  oblige  them  to  pay  yearly,  from 
every  houfe ,  a  penny  to  the  fee  of  Rome  :  He 
gives  him  entire  right  and  authority  over  the 
jdand  ,  commands  all  the  inhabitants  to  obey  him 
as  their  Sovereign ,  and  inverts  with  full  power 
all  fuch  godly  inftruments  as  he  (hould  think  pro- 
per to  employ  in  an  enterprize,  thus  calculated 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  falvation  of  the 
fouls  of  men  *.  Henry,  though  armed  with  this 
authority,  did  not  immediately  put  his  defign  in 
execution ;  T^ut  being  detained  by  more  interefting 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  67.  Girald.  Cambr.  Spellm.  Concil.  voL  iL 
p.  51.  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  15. 
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bufinefs  on  the  continent,  waited  for  a  favourable  c  c  a  i*. 
opportunity  of  invading  Iceland.  .    ix. 

Dermot  Macmorrogh ,  king  of  Leinftcr,  bad,  "72. 
by  his  licentious  tyranny,  rendered  himfelf  odious 
to  his  fubjedls,  who  fcized  with  alacrity  the  firft 
occafion  that  offered,  of  throwing  off  the  yoke, 
which  was  become  grievous  and  oppreflive  to 
them.  This  prince  had  formed  a  defign  on  Do- 
vergilda  ^  wife  of  Ororic  ,  prince  of  Breffny  ; 
and  taking  advantage  of  her  hulband's  abfence, 
who,  being  obfiged  to  viftt  a  diftant  part  of  liis 
territory,  had  left  bis  wife  fecure,  as  he  thought, 
an  an  ifland ,  furrounded  by  a  bog ,  he  fuddenly 
invaded  the  place,  and  carried  off  the  princefi  '.  ^ 

This  exploit,  though  ufual  among  the  Irifh  ,  and 
rather  deemed  a  proof  of  gallantry  and  fpirit  *  , 
provoked  the  refentment  of  the  hufband ;  who  , 
having  colleded  forces,  and  being  ftrengthened 
by  the  alliance  of  Rodcric  ,  king  of  Connaught, 
invaded  the  dominion^  of  Dermot,  and  expelled 
him  his  kingdom.  The  exiled  prince  had  recourft 
to  Henry ,  who  was  at  this  time  in  Guienne , 
craved  his  aflSftance  in  reftoring  him  to  his  fo- 
vereignty,  and  offered,  on  that  event,  to  hold 
his  kingdom  in  vaffalage  under  the  crown  of 
England.  Henry,  whofe  views  were  already  turn- 
ed towards  midcihg  acquifitions  in  Ireland,  rea- 
dily accepted  the  offer;  .but  being  at  that  time 
embaraffed  by  the  rebellions  of  his  French  fub- 
jefts,  as  well  as  by  his  difputes  with  the  fee  of 

'  Girald.  Cambr.  p.  760.         *  Spencer,  vol.  vi. 
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c  II  A  P.  Rome,  he  declined,  for  the  prefent,  ein)>arkmg 
IX.  .  in  the  enterprize ,  and  gave  Dermot  no  farther 
1172.  aflGftance  than  letters  patent,  by  which  he  em- 
powered all  his  fubjeds  to  aid  the  Iriih  prince 
in  the  recovery  of  his  dominions  ^  Dermot  fup- 
ported  by  this  authority  ,  came  to  Bridol ;  and 
after  endeavouring,  though  for  fome  time  in  vain, 
to  engage  adventurers  in  the  enterprize,  he  at 
laft  formed  a  treaty  with  Richard,  furnamed  Strong* 
bow,  earl  of  Strigul.  This  nobleman,  who  was 
of  the  illuftrious  houfe  of  Clare ,  had  impaired 
his  fortune  by  expenfive  pleafares;  and  being 
ready  for  any  defperate  undertaking ,  he  promifcd 
aJGdance  to  Dermot,  on  condition  that  he  ihould 
efpoufe  Eva,  daughter  of  that  prince,  and  be 
declared  heir  to  all  his  dominions  '•  While  Rich'* 
ard  was  aflembling  his  fuccours,  Dermot  went 
into  Wales;  and  meeting  with  Robert  Fitz- Ste- 
phens, conllable  of  Albertivi,  and  Maurice  Fitz* 
Gerald,  he  alfo  engaged  them  in  his  fervice,  and 
obtained  their  promife  of  invading  Ireland.  Being 
aow  aflured  of  fuccour,  he  returned  privately  to 
his  own  ftate ;  and  lurking  in  the  monaftery  of 
Femes ,  which  he  had  founded ,  ( for  tliis  ruffian 
was  alfo  a  founder  of  monafteries)  he  prepared 
every  thing  for  the  reception  of  his  Engliih 
allies  \ 

Cnnnueli  of       The  tTOops  of  Fitz  -  Stephens  were  firft  ready. 

that  island.    That  gentleman  landed  in   Ireland  with  thirty 

*  Girald.  Cambr.  p.  7^0.         '  Ibid.  p.  761. 
\  Ibid.  p.  761. 
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knights,  fixtyefquires /and  three  hundred  archers;  chap. 
but  this  fmaU  body ,  being  brave  noen ,  not  unac-  ik. 
quainted  with  difcipline ,  and  completely  armed^  ''"^ 
a  thing  almoft  unknown  in  Irelancd ,  ftruck  a  great 
terror  into  the  barbarous  inhabitants,  and  Teemed 
to  menace  them  with  fome  (ignal  revolution.  The 
conjunction  of  Maurice  de  Pendergaft: ,  who , 
about  the  fame  time ,  brought  over  ten  knights 
add  fixty  archers,  enabled  Fitz  -  Stephens  to,  at- 
tempt the  fiege  of  Wexford,  a  town  inhabited 
by  the  Danes;  and  after  gaining  aa  advantage , 
he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  place '.  Soon  aftet*^ 
Fitz  -  Gerald  arrived  with  ten  knights ,  thirty  ef- 
quires,  and  a  hundred  archers  ^;  and  being  joined 
by  the  foriher  adventurers,  compofed  a  force 
which  nothing  in  Ireland  was  able  to  withftand. 
Roderic,  the  chief  monarch  of  the  ifland,  was 
foiled  in  different  adlions;  the  prince  of  Offory 
was  obliged  to  fubmit ,  and  give  hoftages  for 
his  peaceable  behaviour;  and  Dermot,  not  con- 
tent  with  being  reftored  to  his  kingdom  of  Lein- 
fler,  projeded  the  dethroning  of  Rodcric-,  and 
afpired  to  the  fole  dominion  over  the  Irifti. 

In  profecution  of  thcfe  views ,  he  fent  over  a 
meffenger  to  the  earl  of  Strigul ,  challenging  the 
performance  of  his  promife,  and  difplaying  the 
mighty  advantages  which  might  now  be  reaped 
by  a  reinforcement  of  warlike  troops  fronrf  Eng- 
land. Richard,  not  fati^ed  with  the  general 
allowance   given  by  Henry  to  all  his  fubjeds, 

*  Girald.  Cambr.  p.  74 1,  763.         '  Ibid.  p.  i6i. 
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CHAP,  went  to  that  prince,  then  in  Normandy;  and  hav- 
IX.  ing  obtained  a  cold  or  ambiguous  pennifri5)n, 
1171.  prepared  himfelf  for  the  execution  of  his  defigns^ 
He  firft  fent  over  Raymond,  one  of  his  retinue, 
^ith  ten  knights  and  feventy  archers,  who, 
landing  near  Waterford ,  defeated  a  body  ef  three 
thoufand  Irifli ,  that  had  ventured  to  attack  him  '*; 
and  as  Richard  himfelf,  who  brought  over  two 
hundred  horfe,  and  a  body  of  archers ,  joined , 
a  few  days  after,  the  vidorious  Englilh,  they 
made  therofelves  matters  of  Waterford ,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Dublin ,  which  was  taken  by  affault. 
Roderic,  in  revenge,  cut  off  the  head  of  Der- 
mot's  natural  fon,  who  had  been  left  as  anhottage 
in  his  hands;  and  Richard^  marrying  Eva,  be- 
came foon  after,  by  the  death  of  Dermot,  mat- 
ter of  the  kingdom  of  Leinfter,  and  prepared  to 
extend  his  authority  over  all  Ireland.  Roderic, 
aild  the  other  IriOi  princes »  were  alarmed  at  the 
danger;  and  combining  together,  befieged  Dub- 
lin with  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men :  But 
earl  Richard,  making,  afudden  fally  at  the  head 
of  ninety  knights,  with  their  followers,  put  this 
numerous  army  tQ  rout,  chaced  them  off  ihe field, 
and  piirfued  them  with  great  flaughter.  None  in 
Ireland  now  dared  to  pppofe  themfc^ves  to  the 
Englifli". 

'  HeNRY ,  jealous  of  the  progrefs ,  made  by  his 
own  fubjeds,  fent  orders  to  recal  all  theKngli(b» 
and  he  made  preparations  to  attack  Ireland  in  per* 

•"  GiraW.  Cambr.  p.  7*7.    •    "  Ibid.  p.  77?. 
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fon^* :  But  Richard,  and  the  other  advetiturers ,  c  h  a  P^ 
fomid  means  to  appeafe  him ,  by  making  him  the  ix. 
jmoft  humble  fubmiflions ,  and  offering  ^  hold  i*7a. 
all  their  acqilifitions  in  vaffalage  to  his  crown,**. 
That  monarh  landed  in  Ireland  at  the  head  of 
five  hundred  knights,  befides  other  foldiers: 
He  found  the  Irifli  fo  difpirited  by  their  late  mis- 
fortunes, that,  in  a  progrefs  which  he  made- 
through  the  ifland  ,*  he  had  no  other  occupation 
than  to  ifceive  the  homages  of  his  new  fubjecls. 
he  lelt  moft  of  the  Irifli  chieftains  or  princes  in 
pofTeffion.  of  their  ancient  territories;  beftowed 
fome  lands  on  the  Englifli  adventurers;  gave  earl 
Richard  the  comroiOion  of  fenefchal  of  Ireland ; 
and  after  a  flay  of  a  few  months,  returned  in 
triumph  to  England.  By  thefe  trivial  exploits, 
fcarcely  worth  relating,  except  for  the  import- 
ance of  the  confequences ,  was  Ireland  fubdued, 
and  annexed  to  the  Englilh  crown. 

The  low  flate  of  commerce  and  induftry,  du- 
ring thofe  ages  ,  made  it  impracticable  for  princes 
to  fupport  regular. armies,  which  might  ret;ain  a 
conquered  country  in  fubjedion ;  and  the  extreme 
barbarifm  and  poverty  of  Ireland  could  ftill  lefs 
afford  means  of  bearing  the  expence.  The  only 
expedient,  by  which  a  durable  conqueft  could 
then  be  made  or  maintained,  was  by  pouring 
in  a  multitude  of  new  inhabitants,  dividing 
among  them  the  lands  of  the  vanquilhed,  eftab- 
lifhing  them  in  all  offices  of  trufl  and  authority, 

Gindd.  Cambr.  p.  770.         '^  Ibid,  p.  77 f. 
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CHAP,  and  thyeby  transforming  the  ancient  inhabitants 
IX.  into  a  new  people.  By  this  policy ,  the  northern 
»«7».  invaders  of  old,  and  of  late  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy,  had  been  able  to  fix  their  dominions, 
and  to  erect  kingdoms ,  which  remained  ftable  on 
their  foundations,  and  were  tranfmitted  to  the 
pofterity  of  the  firft:  conquerors.  But  the  ftate 
•  of  Ireland  rendered  that  ifland  fo  little  inviting 
to  the  Englilh ,  that  only  a  few  of  defperate  for- 
tunes could  be  perfuaded,  from  time  t<|,timc,  to 
tranfport  themfclves  thither'*;  and  inftead  of  re- 
claiming the  natives  from  their  unculpvated  man- 
ners, they  were  gradually  affimilated  to  the  an- 
cient inhabitants,  and  degenerated  from  the  cuf- 
toms  of  their  own  nation.  It  was  alfo  foufid  re- 
quifitc  to  bellow  great  military  and  arbitrary  pow- 
ers on  the  leaders ,  who  commanded  a  handful 
of  men  amidft  fuch  hodile  multitudes;  and  law 
and  equity ,  in  a  little  time ,  became  as  much 
unknown  in  the  Englifh  fettlements  as  they  had 
ever  been  among  the  Irifli  tribes.  Palatinates 
were  ereded  in  favour  of  the  new  adventurers ; 
independent  authority  conferred;  the  natives, 
never  fully  fiibdued  ,  ftill  retained  their  animofity 
againft  the  conquerors ;  their  hatred  was  retaliat- 
ed by  like  injuries;  and  from  thefe  caufes,  the 
Irilh  ,  during  die  courfcof  four  centuries,  remain- 
ed ftill  lavage  and  untraAable:  It  was  not  till 
Uie  latter  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign ,  that  the  ifland 
was  fully  fubdued;  nor  till  that  of  her  fuccelTor, 

'^  Brompton^'p.  1069.  Neubrig.  p.  40). 
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that  It  gave  hopes  of  becoming  an  ufeful  conqueft  c  h  a  pi 
to  the  Englifh  nation.  ix. 

Besides  that  the  eafy  and  peaceable  fubmiflfion  **?=^* 
of  the  Iriih  left  Henry  no  farther  occupation  in 
that  ifland ,  he  \vas  recalled  from  it  by  another 
incident,  which  was  of  the  laft  importance  to 
his  intereft  and  fafcty.  The  two  legates,  Albert 
andTheodin,  to  whom  was  committed  the  trial 
of  his  condud  in  the  murder  of  archbilhop  Beck- 
ct,  were  arrived  in  Normandy;  and  being  im- 
patient of  delay,  fent  him  frequent  letters,  full  of 
menaces ,  if  he  protradted  any  longer  making  his 
appearance  before  them  *'.  He  haftened  therefore 
to  Normandy,  and  had  a  conference  with  them 
at  Savigny,  where  their  demands  were  fo  exor- 
bitant, that  he  broke  off  the  negociation  ,  threat- 
ened to  return  to  Ireland,  and  bade  them  do 
their  worft  againft  him.  They  perceived  that  the 
fcafon  was  now  paft  for  taking  advantage  of  that 
tragical  incident;  which,  had  it  been  hotly  pur- 
fued  by  interdids  and  excommunications,  was 
capable  of  throwing  the  whole  kingdom  into 
combuftion.  But  the  time,  which  Henry  had 
liappily  gained,  had  contributed  to  appcafe  the 
minds  of  men:  The  event  could  not  now  have  the 
fame  influence,  as  when  it  was  recent;  and  as  the 
clergy  every  day  looked  for  an  accommodation 
with  the  king,  they  had  not.  dppofed  the  prc- 
tenfions  of  his  partifans,  who  had  been  very  in- 
duftrious  in  reprefenting  to  the  people  his  en- 
tire innocence  in  the  murder  of  the  primate,  and 

'*  Girali  Cambr.  p.  778* 
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CHAP,  his  ignorance  of  the  defigns  formed  by  the  aflat 

jx:        fins.     The  legates,   therefore ,   found  themfelves 

^^7^      obliged  to  lower  their  terms;  and  Henry  was  fo 

fortunate  as  to  conclude  an  accommodation  with 

them.    He  declared   upon  oath,  before  the   rc- 

liques  of  the  faints,  that,  fo  f^rfrom  commanding 

or  dcfiring  the  death  of  the  archbilhop,  he  was 

extremely  grieved  when  he  received  intelligence 

of  it:  But  as  the  paflion ,  which  he  had  cxpref- 

fed    on    account    of  tliat  prelate's   condudt,  had 

^  probably    been  the    occafion  of  his  murder,  he 

flipulated  the  following  conditions,  as  an*  atone- 

Thc  king's     ment    for   the   offence.      He  promifed,   that   he 

daZ  wTih     fl^o"W  pardon  all  fuch  as  had  been  banilhed  for 

thf  court  of   adhering  to  Becket,  and  fhould  reflore  them  to 

*•«»«•  their  livings;  that  the   fee  of  Canterbury  (hould 

be  reinflated  in  all  it$  ancient  pofleflions ;  that  he 

fhould  pay  the  templars  a  fum  of  money  fuflficient 

for  the  fubfiftauce  of  two  hundred  knights  during 

a  year  in  the  Holy  Land;  that  he  fhould  himfelf 

take  the  crofs  at  the  Chriftmas  following,  and, 

if  the  pope  required  it,  ferve  three  years  againfl; 

the  infidels,  cither  in  Spain  orFaleftine;  that  he 

fhould  not  infift  on   the  pbfervance  of  fuch  cuf-' 

toms,  derogatoiy  to   ecclefiaftical  privileges,  as 

bad  been  introduced  in  his  own  time;  and  that 

he  fhould  not  obflrudl  appeals  to  the  pope  in  ec- 

clefiadical  caufes,  but  fhould  content  himfelf  with. 

fexading  fufficient  fecurity   from  fuch  clergymen 

as  left  his  dominions   to    profccute    an   appeal, 

that   they   fliould  attempt    nothing   againfl   the 
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rights  of  his  crown  ".     Upon  figning  thefe  con-  o  H  a  ]?, 
ceflioas,  Henry  received   abfoliitioa  from  the  le-         ix. 
gates,  and  was  confirmed  in  the  grant  of  Ireland       *^7». 
made  by   pope  Adrian  '':    and  nothing   proves 
inore  ftrongly  the  great  abilities  of  this  monarch, 
than  his  extricating  himfelf ,  on  fuch  eafy  terms, 
from  fo  difficult  a  fituation.    He  had  always  in* 
filled ,    that  the  laws ,    eftablilhed  at  Clarendon  , 
contained  not  any  new  cfaims  ,  but  the  ancient 
cuftoms  of  #e  kingdom ;   and  he  was  dill  at  li- 
berty ,  notwithftanding  the  articles  of  this  agree- 
ment^  to  maintain  his  pretenfions.     Appeals  to 
the  pope  were  indeed  permitted  by  that  treaty; 
but  as  the  king  was  alfo  permitted  to  exadt  rea- 
ibnable  fecurities  from    the  parties,    and  migh* 
flretch  his  demands  on  this  head  as  hx  as  he  pleaf- 
ed,-  he  had  it  virtually  in  his  power  to  prevent 
;the  pope   from  reaping   any  advantage  by  this 
leeming   conceffion.      And    on    the  whole,  Jthc 
conftitutions  of  Clarendon  remained  ftill  the  law 
of  the  realm :   though  the  pope   and  his  legates 
fcem  fo  little  to  have  conceived  the  king's  pow- 
er to  lie  under  any  legal  limitations ,  that  they 
werefatisfied  with  his  departing,  by  treaty,  from 
one  of  the  moft  momentous  articles  of  thefe  con- 
Aitutions ,   without  requiring  any  repeal  by  the 
flates  of  the  kingdom. 
Henry,  freed  from  this  dangerous  controverfy 

"  M.  Paris,   p.  88*  BenedlA.  A^b*  p.  u-    Hovedeit, 
p.  <2^,  Diceto,'s6o.  Ghrort.  Gerv.  p.  142a. 
'^  Btompton,  p<  1071.  Liber  Nig.  Scac,  p.  47, 
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CHAP,  with  the  ecclefiaftlcs  and  with  the  fee  of 
IX.  Rome,  fecmcd  now  to  have  reached  the  pia- 
*»7i^  nacle  of  human  grandeur  and  felicity,  and  to^  be 
equally  happy  in  his  domedic  fituation  and  in  his 
political  government.  A  numerous  progeny  of 
fon'%  and  daughters  gave  both  Juftre  and  autho- 
rity to  his  crown ,  prevented  the  dangers  of  a 
difputed  fuccellion ,  and  repreffed  all  pretentions 
of  the  ambitious  barons.  The  king's  precaution 
alfo,  m  eftablifliing  the  feveral  brdhjches  of  his 
family,  feemed  well  calculated  to  prevent  all 
jealoufy  among  the  brothers ,  and  to  perpetuate 
the  greatnefs  of  his  family.      He  had  appointed 

.  Henry,  his  eldeft  fon ,  to  be  his  fucceffor  in  the 

kingdom  of  England,  the  dutchy  of  Normandy, 

and  the  counties  of  Anjou ,   Maine ,    and   Tou- 

fy^  /  .Vv,.*      *  **^'"c;    territories    which    lay    contiguous,    and 

. a/'c»<'^/;J5        which,    by    that    means,   might   eafily  lend   to 

each  other  mutual  afSftance,  both  againft  inteC 

;  tine  commotions  and  foreign  invafions.  Richard, 
his  fecond  fon ,  was  inverted  in  the  dutchy  of 
Guienne  and  county  of  Poidou;  GeofiFrey,  his 
jhird  fon,  inherited,  in  right  of  his  wife,  the 
dutchy  of  Britanny;  and  the  new  conqueft  of 
Ireland  was  dedined  for  the  appanage  of  *John, 
his  fourth  fon.  He  had  alfo  negociated,  in  fa- 
vor of  this  laft  prince ,  a  marriage  with  Adelais, 
the  only  daughter  of  Humbert,  count  of  Savoy 
and  Maurienne;  and  was  to  receive  as  her  dow- 

'  ry  confiderable.  demefnes   in  Piedmont,    Savoy, 

'^  Breflc,  and  Dauphiny  ".    But  this   exaltation  of 

'*  ,Ypod.  Neuft.  p,  448.  Bcned,  Abbt  p.  J8«  Hovcdcn, 
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his  family  excited  the  jealoufy   of  all  his  neijrh-  chap, 
bours,   who  made  thofe  very  fons,   whofe    for*        ix. 
tunes  he  had  fo  anxioufly  eftablifhed,  the  means       >*"=i* 
of  embittering  his  future  life  and   difturbing  his 
government. 

Young  Henry,  who  was  rifmg  to  man*s  eftatc, 
began  to  difplay  his  charader ,  and  afpire  to  in- 
dependence:    Brave,    ambitious,  liberal,  munifi-    '' 
cent,  affable;  he  difcovered qualities,  which  give 
great  luftre  to  youth;  prognofticate  a  fhining  for- 
tune; but,   unlefs  tempered  in  mature  age  with         ' 
difcretion,  are  the  forerunners  of  the  greateft  ca- 
lamities '*,     It  is  faid,  that  at  the  time  when  this 
prince  received  the  royal  undion,  his  father,  in 
order  to   give  greater  dignity  to  the  ceremony, 
officiated  at  table  as  one  of  the  retinue ;  and  ob- 
ferved  to  his  fon ,   that  never  king  was    more 
royally  fcrved.     It  is  nothing  extraordinary ^   id\A  y\\^  :\ 
young  Henry  to  one  of  his  courtiers,    if  the  fon  >  "f   "< 
of  a  count  should  fcrve    the   (on  of  a  king.     This  ) 
faying,  which  might  paf<;  only  for  an  innocent 
pleafantry,  or  ev^en  for    an  oblique  comph'mcn^ 
to  his  father,  was  however  regarded  as  a  fyrap- 
tom  of  his  afpiring  temper ;  and  his  condud  foon 
after  juftified  the  conjedure. 

Henry,  agreeably  to  the  promife  which  he 
had  given  both  to  the  pope  and  trench  king, 
permitted  his  fon  to  be  crowned  anew  by  the 
hands  of  the  archbifhop  of  Rouen,  and  aflbciated 

p.  592.  Diceto,    p.  562.  Brompton,   p.    lo^i.  Rymcr, 
yq1»L  p.  5).         *•  Chron.  Gerv.  p^  146;. 
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CHAP,  the  princcfe  Margaret ,   fpoofe  to  young  Henry , 


IX. 


in  the  ceremony  '*.  He  afterwards  allowed  him 
to  pay  a  vifit  to  his  father-in-law  at  Paris,  who 
took  the  opporuinity  of  indiHing  into  the  young 
prince  thofc  ambitious  fentiments,  to  which  he 
Hiweu  of  was  naturally  but  too  much  inclined  *'.  Though 
1  y  a"^  "u"'  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  conftant  practice  of  France ,  ever 
Vtuiiiuw  fmce  the  acceffion  of  the  Capetian  line,  to  crown 
^  the  fon  daring  the  life-time  of  the  father,  without 
conferring  on  him  any  prefent  participation  of 
royalty;  Lewis  perfuaded  his  fon-in-law,  that, 
by  this  ceremony ,  which  in  thofe  ages  was 
deemed  fo  imporunt,  he  had  acquired  a  title  to 
fovcrcignty,  and  that  the  king  could  not ,  without 
injuflice ,  exclude  him  from  immediate  po(Te(Bon 
of  the  whole,  or  atleaft  a  part  of  his  dominions* 
In  confequcnce  of  thefe  extravagant  ideas,  young 
Henry,  on  his  return,  defined  the  king  to  refign  to 
him  either  the  crown  of£nglandor  thedutchy  of 
Normandy;  difcovered  great  difcontent  on  the 
rcfufal;  fpake  in  the  moil  undutiful  terms  of  his 
father ;  and  foon  after ,  in  concert  with  Lewis , 
made  his  efcape  to  Paris,  where  he  was  protcded 
and  fupported  by  that  monarch, 

**  Hovedcn,p.  5^9.  Diccto,p.  5<o,Brompton,  p.ioga 
Chron.  Gerv.  p.  1 422.  Trivet,  p.  ^  8.  It  appears  from  Madox  s 
Hiftory  of  the  Exchequer ,  that  filk  garmems  were  then 
known  in  England ,  and  that  the  coronatipn  robes  of  the 
young  king  and  queen  coft  cighty-fcven  pounds  tCA  ihiUings 
and  four  pence ,  money  of  that  age, 

**  Girald.  Cambr.  p.   78I. 
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Whub  Hfcnrjr  was  alarmed  at  thi^  incident,  c  H  A  Ti 
and  had  the  profpcdl  of  dangerous  intrigues ,  or  ix. 
even  of  a  war,  which,  whether  fuccefsfu}  or  not,  '^^^ 
muft  be  extremely  calamitous  and  difagreeable 
to  him ,  he  received  intelligence  of  new  misfor- 
tunes ,  which  muft  have  affeded  him  in  the  mofl: 
fenfible  manner.  Queen  Eleanor,  who  had  dit 
gufted  her  firft  hufband  by  her  gallantries ,  was 
no  lefs  ofFenfive  to  her  fecond ,  by  her  jealoufy ; 
and  after  this  manner,  carried  to  extremity,  in 
the  different  periods  of  her  life,  every  circum- 
flance  of  female  weaknefs.  She  communicated  her 
difcontents  againft  Henry  to  her  two  younger 
fons ,  Geoffrey  and  Richard,  perfuaded  them 
that  they  were  alfo  entitled  to  prcfent  pofTeffion 
of  the  territories  affigned  to  them ;  engaged  them 
to  fly  fecretly  to  the  court  of  France;  and  was 
meditating,  berfelf ,  an  efcape  to  the  fame  court, 
and  had  even  put  on  man's  apparel  for  that 
purpofe;  when  fhe  w^  feized  by  orders  from  her 
hufband,  and  thrown  into  confinement.  Thtis, 
Europe  faw  with  aftonifliment  the  beft  and  moft 
indulgent  of  parents  at  war  with  his  whole  family, 
three  boys,  fcarccly  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty, 
require  a  great  monarch,  in  the  full  vigor  of 
his  age  and  height  of  his  reputation,  to  dethrone 
himfelf  in  their  favor  ;  and  feveral  princes  not 
afliamed  to  fuppdr(  them  in  thefe  iinnatural  and 
abfurd  pretenfions. 

Henry,  reduced  to  this  perilous  and  difagree* 
able  fituation,  had  recourfeto  the  court  of  Rome: 
Though  fenfible  of  the    danger  attending   the 
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OH,  A,  p.  intcrpofidon  of  ecclefiaftical  authority  in4;cniporal 

IX..       4ifputes,  he  applied  to  the  pope,  as  his  fuperior 

*'^?*-.      lord,   to  excommunicate   his  enemies,    and    by 

thefe  cenfuresto  reduce  to  obedience  his  undutiful 

children  ,   whom    he    found    fuch   reludlance    to. 

,    .  puni(h  by  the.  fword  of  the  magiftrate  **.    Alex- 

ander ,  well  pleafed  to  exert  his  power  in  fo 
juftifiable  a  caufe,  iffued  the  bulls  required  of 
him:  But  it  was  foon  found,  that  thefc  fpiritual 
weapons  had  not  the  fame  force  as  when  em- 
ployed in  a  fpiritual  controverfy;  and  that  the 
clergy  were  very  negligent  in  fupporting  a  fea- 
X  tcnce ,  which  was  nowife  calculated  to  promote 
tjie  immediate  interefts  of  their  order.  The  king^ 
after  taking  in  vain  this  humiliating  flep,  was 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  arms ,  and  to  inlift 
fuch  auxiliaries  ,  as  are  the  ufual  refource  of 
tyrants  ,  and  have  feldom  been  employed  by  fo 
wife  andjuft  a  monarch. 

The  loofe  government  which  prevailed  in  all 
the  ftates  of  Europe  ,  the  many  private  wars 
carried  on  among  the  neighbouring  nobles,  and 
the  impoIEbility  of  enforcing  any  general  execution 
of  the  laws ,  had  encouraged  a  tribe  of  banditti 
to  difturb.  every  where  the  public  peace,  to  infeft 
the  highways )   to  pillage  the  open  country,  and 

**  Epft.  Petri.  Blef.  cpift.  i}6.  in  Biblioth.  »Patr.  torn, 
xxiv.  p.  1048-  His  words  arc,  Vijhr^i  jurifdiSiouis  ejl 
regMtm  AngiU^t  quantum  ad  feudatarii  juris  obligationem^ 
vobir  dnntaxat  obnoxius  teneor.  The  fame  ftrange  paper 
is  in  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  j^.  arid  Trivet,  vol.  i.  p.   62. 
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to  brave  all  the  cflForts  of  the  civil  magiftratc^  chap. 
and  even  the  excommunications  of  the  church  ,  ix- 
which  were  fulminated  againft  them  *'.  Troop.^  "'^* 
of  them  were  fometimes  inlifted  in  the  fervice  of 
one  prince  or  baron,  fometimes  in  that  of  another: 
They  often  adcd  in  an  independent  manner , 
under  leaders  of  their  own :  Th^  peaceable  and 
Jnduftrious  inhabitants ,  reduced  to  poverty  by 
their  ravages,  were  frequently  obliged  for  fubfifi- 
ence  to  betake  themfelves  to  a  like  diforderly 
courfe  of  life  :  And  a  continual  inteftine  war, 
pernicious  to  induftry,  as  well  as  to  the  execution 
of  juftice ,  was  thus  carried  on  in  the  bowels 
of  every  kingdom  **.  Thofc  defperate  ruffians 
received  the  name  fometimes  of  Braban^ons  ,  1 
fometimes  of  Routiers  or  Cottereaux ;  but  for 
what  reafon,  is  not  agreed  by  hiftorians:  And 
they  formed  a  kind  of  fociety  or  government 
among  themfelves,  which  fet  at  defiance  the  reft 
of  mankind.  The  ^reateft  monarchs  were  not 
alhamed ,  on  occafion ,  to  have  recourfe  to  their 
afliftance;  and  as  their  habits  of  war  and  depreda- 
tion had  given  them  experience,  hardinefs,  and 
courage ,  they  generally  compofed  the  moft  for- 
midable part  of  tliofe  armies,  which  decided  the 
political  quarrels  of  princes.  Several  of  them 
were  inlifted  among  the  forces  levied  by  Henry's 
enemies  *' }  but  the  great  treafures  amafled  by 
that  prince  enabled  him  to  engage  more  numerous 

Ncubrig.  p.  41  J.         **  Chron.  Gerv.  p.  1461. 
*'  Pctr.  Blcf.  epift.  47. 
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HAP.  troops  of  them  in  his  fervice;  and  the  fituation 

ix.       of  his  affairs   rendered    even  fuch    banditti    the 

"^3.       only  forces  on  whofe  fidelity  he  could  repofe  any 

confidence.  His  licentious  barons ,  difgufted  with 

a  vigilant  government,   were  more  defirous  of 

being  ruled  by  young  princes,  ignorant  of  public 

affairs ,   remifs  in  their  condudl ,   and  profufe  in 

their  grants  ** ;    and  as  the  king  had  enfured  to 

his  fons  the  fucceffion  to  every  particular  province 

of  his  dominions,  the  nobles  dreaded  no  danger 

in  adhering   to    thofe   who ,  they  knew  ,   muft 

fome  time  become  their  fovereigos.  Prompted  by 

thefe   motives,    many    of  the  Norman   nobility 

had  dcferted  to  his  fon  Henry;    the  Breton  and 

Gafcon  barons  feemed  equally  difpofed  to  embrace 

the  quarrel  of  Geoffrey  and  Richard.  Difaffedion 

had  creeped  in  among  the  Englifh  ;  and  the  earls 

of  Leicefter  and  Chefter  in  particular  had  openly 

declared    againft   the    king.     Twenty    thoufand 

Brabanqons ,   therefore ,  joined   to  fome  troops  , 

which  he  brought  over  from  Ireland ,  and  a  few 

^  barons  of  approved  fidelity,  formed  the  fole  force, 

with  which  he  intended  to  refift  his  enemies. 

Lewis,  in  order  to  bind  th^  confederates  in  a 
clofer  union ,  fummoned  at  Paris  an  affembly  of 
the  chief  vaffals  of  the  crown ,  received  their 
approbation  of  his  meafures  ,  and  engaged  them 
by  oath  to  adhere  to  the  caufe  of  young  Henry, 
This  prince ,  in  return  ,  bound  himfelf  by  a  like 
tie  never  to  defert  his  French  allies;  and  having 

"  Diceto,  p.  570. 
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rtiadc   a  new  great  feal,  he  lavifhly  diftributcd  c  h  A  f. 
.among  them   many    confiderable  parts   of  thofe        ix. 
territories  ,   which  he  purpofed  to  conquer  from       *'^^- 
his  father-     The  connts  of  Flanders ,   Boulogne , 
Blois  ,   and  Eu  ,    partly   moved  by  the  general 
je^ioufy  arifmg  from  Henry *s  power  and  ambition, 
partly  allured  by  the  profped  of  reaping  advantage 
from  the  inconfiderate  temper  and  the  ncceflities 
of  the  young  prince,    declared  openly   in   favor 
of  the  latter.     William,   king  of  Scotland,  had 
alfo  entered  into  this  great  confederacy;  and  a 
plan   was   concerted   for   a    general  invafion  on 
different  parts  of  the  king's  extenfjve  and  fadious 
dominions.  '^ 

Hostilities  were  firft  commenced  by  the 
counts  of  Flanders  and  Boulogne  on  the  frontiers 
of  Normandy.  Thofe  princes  laid  fiege  to  Aumale, 
which  was  delivered  into  their  hands ,  by  the 
treachery  of  the  count  of  that  name:  This  noble- 
man furrendered  himfelf  prifoner;  and,  on  pre- 
tence  of  thereby  paying  his  ranfom,  opened  the 
«:ates  of  all  his  other  fortrelTes.  The  two  counts 
next  bcfieged   and  made   themfelves  mafters   of  , 

Drincourt;  But  the  count  of  Boulogne  was  here 
mortally  wounded  in  the  affault;  and  this  incident 
put  fome  ftop  to  the  progrets  of  the  Flemifh 
arms. 

In  another  quarter,  the  king  of  France,  being  wart  and 
ftrongly  aflifted  by  his  vaffals ,  affembled  a  great  ^nf"'f«c. 
army  of  feven  thoufand  knights  and  their  follow- 
ers on  horfeback ,   and  a  proportionable  number 
of  infantry :   Carrying  young  Henry  along  with. 
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CHAP,  him  ,  he  laid  fiege  to  Verneuil  ,  which  was 
IX.'  vigoroufly  defended  by  Hugh  de  Lacy  and  Hugh 
**73.  de  Beauchamp,  the  governors.  After  he  had  lain 
a  month  before  the  place,  the  garrilon,  being 
ftraitened  for  provifions ,  were  obliged  to  capitu- 
late ;  and  they  engaged ,  if  not  relieved  within 
three  days ,  to  furrender  the  town ,  and  to  retire 
into  the  citadel.  On  the  laft  of  thefe  days, 
Henry  appeared  with  his  army  upon  the  heights 
above  Vernueil.  Lewis,  dreading  an  attack,  fcnt 
the  archbifhop  of  Sens  and  the  count  of  Blois  to 
the  Englifh  camp  ,  and  defircd  that  next  day 
Ihould  be  appointed  for  a  conference,  in  order 
to  eftablifh  a  general  peace,  and  terminate  the 
difference  between  Henry  and  his  fons.  The 
king,  who  pafEonately  delired  this  accommoda- 
tion ,  and  fufpecSed  no  fraud,  gave  his  content; 
but  Lewis,  tliat  morning,  obhging  the  garrifon 
to  furrender,  according  to  the  capitulation,  fet 
fire  to^  the  place ,  and  began  to  retire  with  his 
army.  Henry,  provoked  at  this  artifice ,  attacked 
the  rear  with  vigor  ,  put  them  to  rout,  did 
fome  execution ,  and  took  feveral  prifoners.  The 
French  army,  as  their  time  of  fervice  was  now 
expired,  immediately  difperfed  themfelves  into 
thtir 'feveral  provinces;  and  left  Henry  free  to 
profecute  his  advantages  againfthis  other  enemies. 
The  nobles  of  Britanny  ,  inftigated  by  the 
carl  6|  Chefter  and  Ralph  de  Fougeres ,  were  all 
in  arms  i  but  their  progrefs  was  checked  by  a 
body  of  ^raban^ons  ,  which  the  king  ,  after 
I^cwis's  retreat,  had  fent  againft  them^  The  two 
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armies  came  to  an  adion  near  Dol  ;  where  the  chap. 
rebels  were  defeated »  fifteen  hundred  killed  on  ix. 
the  fpot,  and  the  leaders  ,  the  earls  of  Chefter  **^J' 
and  jFougeres  ,  obliged  to  take  Ihelter  in  the 
town  of  Dol.  Henry  baftened  to  form  the  fiege 
of  that  place ,  and  carried  on  the  attack  with 
fiich  ardor ,  that  he  obliged  the  governor  and 
garrifon  to  furrender  themfclves  prifoners.  Bjr 
thefe  vigorous  meafures  and  happy  fucceffes,  the 
infurredions  were  entirely  quelled  in  Britanny; 
and  the  king ,  thus  fortunate  in  all  quarters  , 
willingly  agreed  to  a  conference  with  Lewis ,  in 
hopes,  that  his  enemies,  finding  all  their  mighty- 
efforts  entirely  fruftrated,  would  terminate  hofti- 
lities  on  fome  moderate  and  reafonable  conditions* 
Thb  two  monarchs  met  between  Trie  and  Gi- 
fors ;  and  Henry  had  here  the  mortificatioil  to 
fee  his  three  fons  in  the  retinue  of  his  mbrtal  ene- 
my. As  Lewis  had  no  other  pretence  for  war 
than  fupporting  the  claims  of  the  young  princes, 
the  king  made  them  fuch  offers  as  children  might 
be  afliamed  to  infift  on,  and  could  be  extorted 
from  him  by  nothing  but  his  parental  affedlioi^. 
or  by  the  prefent  neceffity  of  his  affairs  '^  He 
infilled  only  on  retaining  the  fovereign  authority 
in  all  his  dominions;  but  offered  young  Henrys 
half  the  revenues  of  England  ,  with  fome  places 
of  furety  in  that  kingdom;  or,  if  he  rather  chofe 
to  refide  in  Normandy,  half  the  revenues  of  that 
dutchy,   with  all  thofe  of  Anjou.      Hp  made  a 

*'  Hoveden,  p.  5)^.  •  ' 
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CHAP,  like  oflFer  to  Richard  in  Guienne;  he  promifcd 
IX.  to  refign  Britanny  to  Geoffrey ;  and  if  thefe  con- 
iirr*  ceffions  were  not  deemed  fufficient ,  he  agreed  to 
add  to  them  whatever  the  pope's  legates ,  who 
were  prcfent,  fhould  reqyire  of  him  ".  The  earl 
of  Leicefter  was  alfo  prefent  at  the  negociation ; 
and  either  from  the  impetuofity  of  his  temper, 
or  from  a  view  of  abruptly  breaking  off  a  confer- 
ence which  muft  cover  the  allies  with  confufion, 
he  gave  vent  to  the  moft  violent  reproaches 
againft  Henry ,  and  he  even  put  his  hand  to  his 
fword,  as  if  he  meant  to  attempt  fome  violence 
againft  him.  This  furious  adion  threw  the  whole 
company  into  confufion,  and  put  an  end  to  the 

,       ^        treaty  *'. 

The  chief  hopes  of  Henry's  enemies  fecmed 
now  to  depend  on  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  England, 
where  his  authority  was  expofed  to  the  moft  im- 
minent danger.  One  article  of  prince  Henry's 
agreement  with  his  foreign  confederates ,  was ,  that 
he  fhould  refign  Kent,  with  Dover  and  all  its 
other  fortreffes,  into  the  hands  of  the  earl  of 
Flanders  '*:  Yet  fo  little  national  or  public  fpirit 
prevailed  among  the  independent  Englifh  nobility, 
fo  wholly  bent  were  they  on  the  aggrandizement 
each  of  himfelf  and  his  own  family,  that,  not- 
withftanding  this  pernicious  conceflion  ,  which 
muft  have  produced  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom, 

^'^Hoveden,  p.   5^6.  Brampton,  p.   lojS* 

HoVeden,  p.   $36. 
'*  Ibid.  p.  9)5,     Brompton^  p.  1084.  Ncubr.  p.  508. 
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the  greater  part  of  them  had  confpired  to  make  c  h  a  p» 
an  infurrcdion  and  to  fupport  the  princess  pre-  i^, 
tenfions.  The  king's  principal  refource  lay  in  the  n??. 
church  and  the  bifliops,  with  whom  he  was  now 
in  perfed  agreement;  whether  that  the  decency 
of  their  charader  made  them  afhamed  of  fupport* 
ing  fo  unnatural  a  rebellion,  or  that  they  were 
entirely  fatisfied  with  Henry's  atonement  for  the 
murder  of  Becket  and  for  bis  former  invafion  of 
ecclefiaftical  immunities.  That  prince,  however, 
had  refigned  none  of  the  cfTential  rights  of  his 
crown  in  the  accommodation;  he  maintained  ftill 
the  lame  prudent  jealoufy  of  the  court  of  Rome; 
admitted  no  legate  'into  England ,  without  his 
{wearing  to  attempt  nothing  againft  the  royal  pre- 
rogatives ;  and  he  had  even  obliged  the  monks 
of  Canterbury ,  who  pretended  to  a  free  elcdlion 
on  the  vacancy  made  by  the  death  of  Becket ,  to 
chufe  Roger,  prior  of  Dover,  in  the  place  of 
that  turbulent  prelate  **. 

The  king  of  Scotland  made  an  irruption  into  war  with 
Northumberland,    and  committed  great  devafta- ^*®''"**" 
tions ;  but  being  oppofed  by  Richferd  de  Lupy , 
whom  Henry  had  left  guardian  of  the  realm ,  he 
retreated  into  his  own  country ,  and  agreed  to  a 
ceffatioB  of  arms.  This  truce  enabled  the  guardiaa     / 
to  march  fouthwards  with  his  army,  in  order  to 
oppofe  an  invafion ,  which  the  earl  of  Leicefter , 
at  the  head  of  ^  a  great  body  of  Flemings  ,  had 
made  upon  Suffolk.      The  Flemings  had  been 

*'  Hovedcn,  p,  SJ7» 
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HAP.  joined  by  Hugh  Bigod,  ^vho  made  them  mafters 
IX.  of  his  caftle  of  Framlingham ;  and  marching  into 
the  heart  of  the  kingdom ,  where  they  hoped  to 
be  fupported  by  Leicefter's  vafTals ,  they  were  met 
by  Lucy,  who,  aflifted  by  Humphry  Bohun,  the 
conftable,  and  the  earls  of  Arundel ,  Glocefter, 
and  Cornwal,  had  advanced  to  Farnham  with  a 
jefs  numerous,  but  braver  army,  to  oppofe  them. 
The  Flemings  ,  who  were  moftly  weavers  and 
artificers  (for  manufadlures  were  now  beginning 
to  be  eftablilhed  in  Flanders )  were  broken  in  an 
inftant ,  ten  thouf^nd  of  them  were  put  to  the 
fword,  the  earl  of  Leicefter  was  taken  prifoner, 
and  the  remains  of  the  invaders  were  glad  to  com- 
pound for  a  fafe  retreat  into  their  own  country.  , 

M74.  This  great  defeat  did  not  difliearten  the  male- 

contents;  who,  being  fupported  by  the  alliance 
of  fo  many  foreign  princes ,  and  encouraged  by 
the  king's  own  fons ,  determined  to  perfevere  in 
their  enterprize.  The  earl  of  Ferrars ,  Roger  de 
Moubray,  Archetil  de  Mallory,  Richard  de  Mo- 
reville,  Hamo  de  Mafcie,  together  with  many 
friends  of  the  earls  of  Leicefter  and  Chefter,  rofe 
in  arms:  The  fidelity  of  the  earls  of  Clare  and 
Gloceftcr  was  fufpeded  ;  and  the  guardian , 
though  vigoroudy  fupported  by  Geoffrey,  bifhop 
of  Lincoln ,  the  king's  natural  fon  by  the  fair  Ro- 
famond,  found  it  difficult  to  defend  himfelf  on 
all  quarters,  from  fo  many  open  and  concealed 
enemies.  The  more  to  augment  the  confufion  , 
the  kmg  of  Scotland ,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
triice,  broke  into  the  northern  provinces  with  a 

great 
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greit  atmy  '*  of  80,000  men ;  which ,  ihotigh  un-  c  tt  A  t^. 
difciplined  and  diforderly  ^   and  better  fitted  for        \%. 
committing  devaflation  ,   than  for  executing  any       **'''^» 
military  enterprize^  was  become  dangerous  from 
the  prefent  fadlious  and  turbulent  fpirit  of 'the 
kingdom.  Henry,  who  had  baffled  all  his  enemies 
in  France ,  and  had  put  his  frontiers  in  a  pofture 
of  defence ,   now  found  England  the  feat  of  dan- 
ger; and  he  determined  by  his  prefence  to  over- 
awe the  malecontents,  or  by  his  condud  and  cou- 
rage to  fubdue  them.      He  landed  at  Sotithamp- stii  iul^. 
ton;   and  knowing  the  influence   of  fuperftition  ^*"*"*^«  **^ 
over  the  minds  oF  the  people ,    he  haftened  to  Becklt's 
Canterbury  ^  in  order  to  make  atonement  to  the  murdeJ^i 
aflies  of  Thomas  a  Beckett   and  tender  his  fub- 
midions  to  a  dead  enemy.     As  foon   as  he  camei 
within  fight  of  the  church  of  Canterbury  ,    he 
difmounted  ,   walked  barefoot  towards  it ,  pro- 
ftrated  himfelf  before  the  flirine  of  the  faint,  re- 
mained in  fading  and  prayer  during  a  whole  day^ 
and  watched  all  night  the  holy  reliques.     Not 
content  with  this  hypocritical  devotion  towards 
a  man,   whofe  violence  and  ingratitude  had  fo 
long  difquieted   his  government  ^   and  had  been 
the  objedl  of  his  moft  inveterate  animofity,  he 
fubmitted  to  a  penance,    ftill  more  Angular   and 
humiliating.  He  aflembled  a  chapter  of  the  rnonks^ 
difrobed  himfelf  before  them  ,  put  a  fcourge  of 
difcipline  into  the  hands  of  each ,  and  prefented 
his  bare  fhoulders  to*the  lalfaes  which  thefe  ecck^ 

^*  Heming,  p.   50J* 
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CHIP,  fiaftics  fiicceffively  inflided  upon  him.  Next  day, 
IX.  he  received  abfolutipn  ;  and  departing  for  Lou- 
^'74.  Jqq  ^  got  foon  after  the  agreeable  intelligence  of 
a  great  vidory  which  his  generals  had  obtained 
ovor  the  Scots ,  and  which ,  being  gained ,  as  was 
reported,  on  the  very  day  of  his  abfolution,  was 
regarded  as  the  earned  of  his  final  reconbiliation 
with  Heaven  and  with  Thomas  a  Becket 

William,  king  of  Scots,  though  repulfed  be- 
fore the  caftle  of  Prudhow ,  and  other  fortifred 
places,  had  committed  the  mod  horrible  depre* 
dations  upon  the  northern  provinces:  But  on  the 
approach  of  Ralph  de  Glanville ,  the  famous  juf- 
ticiary,  feconded  by  Bernard  de  Baliol,  Robert 
de  Stuteville,  Odonel  de  Umfreville,  William  dc 
Vefci ,  and  other  northern  barons ,  together  with 
the  gallant  bifliop  of  Lincoln,  he  thought  pro- 
per  to  retreat  nearer  his  own  country , ,  and  he 
lixed  his  camp  at  Alnwic.  He  had  here  weaken- 
ed his  army  extiemely,  by  fending  out  numerous 
detachments  in  order  to  extend  his  ravages ;  and 
he  lay  abfolutely  fafe ,  as  he  imagined ,  from  any 
attack  of  the  enemy.  But  Glanville,  informed 
of  his  fituation,  made  a  hafty  and  fatiguing  march 
to  Newcaftle;  and  allowing  his  foldiers  only  a 
fmall  interval  for  refrefhment,  he  immediately  fet 
out  towards  evening  for  Alnwic.      He  marched 

f 3U1  July;  that  night  above  thirty  miles ;  arrived  in  the  morn* 
ing,  under  cover  of  a  mift,  near  the  Scottifh 
camp;  and  regardlcfs  of  the  great  numbers  of  the 
enemy,  he  began  the  attack  with  his  fmall,  but 
determined,  body  of  cavalry.  William  was  living 
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in  fuch  fupine  fecurity,  that  he  took  the  Engllfli  chap, 
at  firft  for  a  body   of  his  own  ravagers,  who        ix. 
were  returning  to  the  camp  :    But  the  fight  of       **74. 
their  banners  convincing  him  of  his  midake ,  he 
entered  on  the  adion  with  no  greater  body  than 
a  hundred  horfe,  in  confidence,  that  the  numer^ 
ous  army ,   which  furrounded   him ,   would  foon 
haften  tb  his  relief.     He  was  difinounted  on  the  vniiam, 
firft  fhock,  and  taken  prifoner;  while  his  troops,  g^"^,^**J^ 
hearing  of  this  difafter,  fled  on  all  fidds  with  the  defeated  and 
utmoft  precipitation.  The  difperfed  ravagers  made  "•^*'*  ^'*" 
the  beft  of  their  way  to  their  own  country ;  and 
difcord  arifing  among  them,  they  proceeded  even 
to  mutual  hollilities,  and  fuffered  more  from  each 
other's  fword  than  from  that  of  the  enemy. 

This  great  and  important  vidory  proved  at  lafk 
dqcifive  in  favor  of  Henry ,  and  entirely  broke 
the  fpirit  of  the  Englifh  rebels.  The  bifhop  of 
Durham,  who  was  preparing  to  revolt,  made  his 
fubmiflions ;  Hugh  Bigod ,  though  he  had  receiv- 
ed a  ftrong  reinforcement  of  Flemings ,  was  ob- 
liged to  furrender  all  his  caftles,  and  throw  him- 
fclf  on  the  king's  mercy ;  no  better  refource  was 
left  to  the  carl  of  Ferrars  and  Roger  de  Moubray ; 
the  inferior  rebels  imitating  the  example,  all  Eng- 
land was^  reftored  to  tranquillity  in  a  few  weeks; 
and  tis  the  king  appeared  to  lie  Und^r  the  im- 
mediate  protedion  of  Heaven ,  it  was  deemed 
impious  any  longer  to  refift  him.  The  clergy 
exalted  anew  the  merits  and  powerful  inrerceffion 
of  Becket ;  and  Henry ,  inftead  of  oppofing  this 
fuperftition',  plumed   himfelf  on  the  new  friend* 
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c  H  4  P*  Oiip  of  the   fainc,   and    propagated  an   optnioo 
IX*         which  was  To  iavorable  to  his  interefts  ''• 
ii74*  Primce  Henry,  who  was  ready  to  embark  at 

Gravelines  with  the  earl  of  Flanders  and  a  great 
army ,  hearing  that  his  partilans  in  England  were 
fiipprefTed ,  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  the  enter* 
prize ,  and  joined  the  camp  of  Lewis ,  who  dur- 
ing the  abfence  of  the  king,  had  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  Normandy ,  and  had  laid  fiege  to 
Rouen  '*.  The  place  was  defended  with  great 
vigor  by  the  inhabitants  '*;  and  Lewis,  defyair- 
jng  of  fuccefs  by  open  force ,  tried  to  gain  the 
town  by  a  (Iratagem ,  which ,  in  that  fuperftitious 
age ,  was  deemed  not  very  honorable.  He  pro« 
claimed  in  his  own  camp  a  ceflation  of  arms,  on 
pretence  of  celebrating  the  feftiv^l  of  St.  Lau« 
rence  5  and  when  the  citizens ,  fuppofing  themffl- 
vcs  in  fafety,  were  fo  imprudent  as  to  remit  their 
guard,  he  purpofed  to  take  advantage  of  their 
fccurity.  Happily  ,  foroe  priefts  had ,  from  mere 
curiofity ,  mounted  a  ftecple,  where  the  zdarm* 
bell  hung  ;  and  obferving  the  French  camp  in 
motion,  they  immediately  rang  the  bell,  and  gave 
warning  to  the  inhabitants,  who  ran  to  their 
fcveral  Aations.  The  French  ,  who ,  on  hearing 
the  alarm,  hurried  to  the  aflault ,  had  already 
mounted  the  walls  in  feveral  places;  but  being 
repulfed  by  the  enraged  citizens ,  were  obliged  to 

**  Hoveden,  p.  ^99.         **  Brompton,  p.  1096. 
"  Diceto,  p.   $78. 
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retreat  with  confiderablc  lofs  *'.  Next  day ,  c  H  a  p. 
Henry,  who  had  haftencd  to  the  defence  of  his  ix. 
Norman  dominions,  pafled  over  the  bridge  in  ^*74. 
triumph;  and  entered  Rouen  in  fight  of  the  French 
army.  The  city  was  now  in  abfolute  fafety;  and 
the  king ,  in  order  to  brave  the  French  monarch, 
commanded  the  gates,  which  had  been  walled  up, 
to  be  opened ;  and  he  prepared  to  pufh  his  ad- 
vantages againft  the  enemy.  Lewis  faved  himfelf 
from  this  perilous  fituation  by  a  new  piece  of 
deceit ,  not  fo  juftifiable.  He  propofed  a  confer- 
ence  for  adjufting  the  terms  of  a  general  peace , 
which,  he  knew,  would  be  greedily  embraced 
by  Henry;  and  while  the  king  of  England  truftcd 
to  the  execution  of  his  promife ,  he  made  a  re- 
treat with  his  army  into  France. 

There  was,  however,  a  neceffity  on  both  fides 
for  an  accommodation.  Henry  could  no  longer 
bear  to  fee  his  three  fons  in  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
my; and  Lewis  dreaded,  left  this  great  monarch, 
vidlorious  in  all  quarters ,  crowned  with  glory , 
and  abfolute  mafter  of  his  dominions,  might  take 
revenge  for  the  many  dangers  and  difquietudcs, 
which  the  arms,  and  ftill  more  the  intrigues  of 
France,  had,  in  his  difputes  both  with  Becket 
and  bis  fons,  found  means  to  raife  him.  After 
making  a  ceffation  of  arms ,  a  conference  was 
ngrecd  on  near  Tours ;  where  Henry  granted  his 
fons  much  lefs  advantageous  terms  than  he  had 
formerly  offered;  and  he  received  their  fubmiffions. 

'*  Brompton,  p,  i ojd.  Neubrig.  p,  4 1 1.  Heming,  p^  50 1^ 
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CHAP.  The  moft  material  of  bis  conceffions  were  fome 

IX.       penfions  which  he  ftipulated  to  pay  them ,  and 

The  king'i     fome  c^ftles  which  he  granted  them  for  the  place 

dationwiti;     of  their  leiidence ;    together  with  an  mdcmnity 

his  foM.        fpr  all  their  adherents,  who  were  reftorcd  to  their 

cflates  and  honors  *'. 

Of  all  thofe  who  had  embraced  the  caufe  of 
the  young  princes,  William  king  of  Scotland, 
was  the  only  conQderable  lofer ,  by  that  invidious 
and  unjuft  entcrprizc.  Henry  delivered  from 
confinement,  without  exading  any  ranfom,  about 
nine  hundred  knights  whom  he  had  taken  prifon- 
crs;  but  it  coft  William  the  ancient  independency 
of  his  crown  as  the  price  of  his  liberty.  He  fti* 
pulated  to  do  homage  to  Henry  for  Scotland  and 
all  his  other  poffeflions ;  he  engaged  that  all  the 
barons  and  nobility  of  his  kingdom  fhould  alfo 
do  homage ;  that  the  bilhops  (hould  take  an  oath 
of  fealty ;  that  both  fhould  fwear  to  adhere  to 
the  king  of  England  againft  their  native  prince, 
if  the  Utter  fhopld  break  his  engagement^: ;  and 
*'^^^  that  the  fortreffes  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Berwic, 
Roxborough ,  and  Jedborpugh  (hpuld  be  deliver- 
ed into  Henry's  t^ands^  till  the  performance  of 
article?  ' -.     This  fevcre  ^nd  humihating  .treaty 

*^  Rymer,  vol.  L  p.  n-  Bcned,  Abb.  p.  88.  Hoveden, 
p*  S40'  Diceto,  p.  sSj..  Bromptpn,  p.  1098,  Heming, 
p.  ^os.  Chron.  Dunft.  p.  56. 

'*  M.  Paris,  p.  pi.  Chron.  Dunft.  p.  j6.  Hoveden, 
p.  S4?-  M.  Weft,  p.  2^1.  Diceto,  p.  $84.  Brompton, 
p.  iioj.  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  39.  Liber  Niger  Scaccarii, 
p.   16, 
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vras  executed  in  its  full  rigor.  William,  being  c  h  A  F* 
releafed,  brought  up  all  his  barons,  prelates,  and  IX» 
abbots;  and  they  did  homage  to  Henry  in  the  ''^^* 
cathedral  of  York ,  and  acknowledged  him  and 
his  fucceffors  for  their  fuperior  lord  '*.  The 
Englifli  monarch  ftretched  ftill  farther  the  rigor 
of  the  conditions  .which  he  exaded.  He  engaged 
the  king  and  dates  of  Scotland  to  make  a  per- 
petual ceffion  of  the  fortreffes  of  Berwic  and  Rox- 
borough ,  and  to  allow  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh 
to  remain  in  his  hands  for  a  limited  time.  This 
was  the  firft  great  afcendant  which  England  ob- 
tained  over  Scotland;  and  indeed  the  firft  import- 
ant tranfadion  which  had  paffed  betWeen  the 
kingdoms.  Few  princes  hrave  been  fo  fortunate 
as  to  gain  confiderable  advantages  over  their 
weaker  neighbours  with  lefs  violence  and  injuf- 
tice,  than  was  pradifed  by  Henry  againft  the 
king  of  Scots,  whom  he  had  taken  prifoner  in 
battle,  and  who  had  wantonly  engaged  in  a  war, 
in  which  all  the  neighbours  of  that  prince,  and 
even  his  own  family,  were,  without  provocation, 
combined. againft  him  **. 
Hbnry  ,  liaving  thus ,  contrary  to  expedation, 

'*  Bened.  Abb.  p.  ii  5. 

**  Some  Scotch  hiftorians  pretend,  that  William  paid, 
befida,  ioo,ooopoundsofran{bm,  whichis  quite  incredible. 
The  ranfom  of  Richard  I.  who ,  befides  England ,  poflefled 
fo  many  rich  territories  in  France,  was  only  i $0,000 
marks  ,  and  yet  w^  levied  with  great  difficulty.  Indeed, 
two  thirds  of  it  only  cQuld  be  p^d  before  his  deliverance^ 
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a  H  A  p,  extricated  himfelf  with  honor  from  a   fituation ; 
IX.        ill  which  his  throne  was  expofed  to  great  danger, 
Kior«  was  employed  for  fevcral  years  in  the  adminillra- 

tdmi^iftr^.     ^^^  ^^  juftice,  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and 
tion-  in  guarding  againft  thofe  inconveniences ,  which 

either  the  paft  convulfions  of  his  ftate,  or  the 
political  inftitutions  of  that  age  ,  unavoidably 
occafioned.  The  provifions  ,  which  he  made, 
ihow  fuch  largenefs  of  thought  as  qualified  him 
for  being  a  legiflator;  and  they  were  commonly 
calculated  as  well  for  the  future  ab  the  prtient 
happinefs  of  his  kingdom.  . 
*i7<5.  He  enabled  fevere  penalties  againd  robbery, 

murder,  falfe  coining,  arfon;  and  ordained  that 
thcfe  crimes  (hould  be  puniQied  by  the  amputa- 
tion of  the  right  hand  and  right  foot  ^\  The 
pecuniary  commutation  for  crimes ,  which  has  a 
falfe  appearance  of  lenity,  had  been  gradually 
difufed;  and  feems  to  have  been  entirely  aboliflied 
by  the  rigor  of  thefe  ftatutes.  The  fuperftitious 
trial  by  water  ordeal,  though  condemned  by  the 
church  **,  ftill  fubfrfled,  but  Henry  ordained, 
th^t  any  man,  accufed  of  murder  or  any  heinous 
felony  by  the  oath  of  the  legal  knights  of  the 
county,  (hould,  even  though  acquitted  by  the 
ordeal ,  be  obliged  to  abjure  the  realm  **. 

All  advances  towards  reafon  and  good  fenfe 
^re  flow  and  gradual.  Henry,  though  fenfible  of 

**  Bened.  Abb.  p.  152.  Hoveden,  p.  S49^ 
**  Seld.   Spicileg.  ad  Eadm.  p.  304. 
^^  JBcned.  Abb.  p.  ija. 
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the  great  abfordity  attending  the  trial  by  duel  or  c  H  A  F« 
battle,  did  not  venture  to  abolifh  it:  He  only  !«• 
admitted  either  of  the  parties  to  challenge  a  trial  *^^ 
by  an  aflize  or  jury  of  twelve  freeholders  *\  1  his 
latter  method  of  trial  feems  to  have  been  very 
ancient  in  England,  and  was  fixed  by  the  laws 
of  king  Afred :  But  the  barbarous  and  violent 
genius  of  the  age  had  of  late  given  more  credit 
to  the  trial  by  battle  ,  which  had  become  the 
general  method  of  deciding  all  important  contro- 
verfies.  It  was  never  aboliflied  by  law  in  England; 
and  there  is  an  inftance  of  it  fo  late  as  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth:  But  the  inftitution  revived  by  this 
king,  being  found  more  reafonable  and  more 
fuitable  to  a  civilized  people,  gradually  prevailed 
over  it. 

The  partition  of  England  into  four  divifions, 
and  the  appointment  of  itinerant  juftices  to  go 
the  circuit  in  each  divifion,  and  to  decide  the 
caufes  in  the  counties ,  was  another  important 
ordinance  of  this  prince ,  which  had  a  dircdfc 
tendency  to  curb  the  oppreffive  barons,  and  to 
protect  the  inferior  gentry  and  common  people 
in  their  property  *'.  Thofe  juftices  were  either 
prelates  or  confiderable  noblemen;  who,  befides 
carrying  the  authority  of  the  king's  commiflTion,^ 
were  able,  by  the  dignity  of  their  own  charader^ 
to  give  weight  and  credit  to  the  laws. 

That  there  might  be  fewer  obllacles  to  the 
execution   of  juftice ,   the  king  was  vigilant  ia 
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CHAP,  demolifhing  all    the  new  ereded  caftles  of  the 

IK.        nobility,   in    England    as  well  as  in   his  foreign 

^    217^.       dominions;  and  be  permitted  no  fortrefs  to  remain 

^         in  the  cuftody  of  thofe  whom  he  found  reafon 

to  fufped  '•. 

But  left  the  kingdom  fhould  be  weakened  by 
this  demolition  of  the  fortrelTes  ,  the  king  fixed 
^n  affize  of  arms,  by  which  all  his  fubjeds  were 
obliged  to  put  themfelves  in  a  fituation  for  defend* 
ing  themfelvejt  and  the  realm.  Every  man,  pofleQed 
of  a  knight's  fee ,  was  ordained  to  have  for  each 
fee,  a  coat  of  mail,  an  helmet,  a  (hield,  and  a 
lance;  every  free  layman,  poffeffcd  of  goods  to 
the  value  of  fixteen  marks,  was  to  be  armed  in 
like  manner;  every  one  that  poffeffed  ten  marks 
was  obliged  to  haVe  an  iron  gorget,  a  cap  of 
iron,  and  a  lance;  all  burgeffes  were  to  have  a 
cap  of  iron,  a  lance  and  a  wambais;  that  is,  a 
coat  quilted  with  wool  ,  tow  ,  or  fuch  like 
materials  *'.  It  appears,  that  archery,  for  which 
the  Englifh  were  afterwards,  fo  renowned,  had 
not,  at  this  time,  become  very  common  among 
them.  The  fpear  was  the  chief  weapon  employed 
in  battle. 

The  clergy  and  the  laity  were  during  that  age 
in  a  ftrange  fituation  with  regard  to  each  other, 
and  fuch  as  may  feem  totally  incompatible  with 
a  civilized,  and  indeed  with  any  fpecies  of  govera- 
i»ent.  If  a  clergyman  were  guijty  of  murder,  he 

I  ^*  Benedict.  Abbas,  p.  ao2.  Diceto,  p.  48?. 

^'  Bfned.  Ai>h.  p.   ^og,  AnnaL  Wavesl.  p.   i^x. 
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could  be  punilhed  by  degradation  only :  If  he  c  H  a  P* 
were  murdered,  the  murderer  was  expofed  to  ix. 
nothing  but  excommunication  and  eccJefiaftical  ^'^^• 
cen(ures;  and  the  crime  was  atoned  for  by, pen- 
antes  and  fubmiflion  **.  Hence  the  affaffins  of 
Thomas  a  Becket  himfelf ,  though  guilty  of  the 
moft  atrocious  wickednefs ,  and  the  moft  repug- 
nant to  the  fentiments  of  that  age,  lived  fecurely 
in  their  own  houfes ,  without  being  called  to 
account  by  Henry  himfelf ,  who  was  fo  much 
concerned,  both  in  honor  and  intereft,  to  puniih 
that  crime,  and  who  profeffcd  or  affeded  on  all 
occafions  the  moft  extrecpe  abhorrence  of  it  It 
was  not  till  they  found  their  prefence  fbunned 
by  every  one  as  excommunicated  perfons,  that 
they  were  induced  to  take  a  journey  to  Rome , 
to  throw  themfelvcs  at  the  feet  of  the  pontiff, 
and  to  fubmit  to  the  penances  impofed  upon 
them :  After  which ,  they  continued  to  pofleis , 
without  molcftation,  their  honors  and  fortunes, 
and  feem  even  to  have  recovered  the  countenance 
and  good  opinion  of  the  public  But  as  the  king, 
by  the  conftitutions  of  Clarendon  ,  which  be 
endeavoured  ftill  to  maintain  ^%  had  fubjeded 
the  clergy  to  a  trial  by  the  civil  magiftrate,  it 
feemed  but  juft  to  give  them  the  protedion  of 
that  power,  to  which  they  owed  obedience:  la 
was  enafted ,  that  the  murderers  of  clergymen 
ihould  be  tried  before  the  jufticiary  in  the  prefence 

*'  Petri  Bleflen.  cpift,  75.  apud  Bibl.  Patr.  torn.  xxlv.. 
p.  992.        ^*  Chroa  Gervafe  ,  p.  143  J. 
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c  H  Jl  p.  of  the   biflfiop  or  his   official  ;    and   befidcs  the 
IX.        ufual  punifhmcnt  for  murder,  (hould  be  fubjeded 
J*7«.       to  a  forfeiture  of  their  eftates,  and  a  confifcation 
of  their  goods  and  chattels  '*. 

Thb  king  pafTed  an  equitable  law ,  that  the 
goods  of  a  vaflal  fbould  pot  be  feizcd  for  the 
debt  of  his  lord ,  unlefs  the  vaffal  be  furety  for 
the  debt;  and  that  the  rents  of  vaflfals  fbould  be 
paid  to  the  creditors  of  the  lord,  not  to  the 
lord  himfelf.  It  is  remtirkable ,  that  this  law  was 
^nadled  by  the  king  in  a  council  which  he  held 
at  Verneuil,  and  which  confifted  of  fome  prelatci 
and  barons  of  England,  as  well  as  fome  of  Nor- 
mandy, Poidou,  Anjou,  JVlaine,  Touraine,  and 
Britanny;  and  th^  ftatute  took  place  in  all  thefe 
laft  mentionejd  territories  ",  though  totally  uncon- 
Bedled  with  each  other  '*:  A  certain  proof  how 
irregular  the  ancient  feudal  government  was,  and 
how  '  near  the  fovereigns  ,  in  fome  inftances, 
approached  to  defpotifm ,  though  in  others  they 
feeraed  fcarcely  to  pofTefs  any  authority.  If  a 
prince,   much  dreaded  and  revered  like  Henry, 

Diceto,  p,  592.  Chron.  GervaTe,  p.    1415. 

*"  Bened.  Abb.  p.  248.  It  was  ufual  for  the  kings  of 
England  ,  after  the  conqueft  of  Ireland ,  to  fummon  barons 
and  members  of  that  country  to  the  Engliih  parliament* 
Slolineux's  cafe  of  Ireland ,  p.  64,  6$,  66, 

**  Spcllman  even  doubts  whether  the  law  were  not  alfo 
extended  to  England.  If  it  were  not,  it  could  only 
be  becaufe  Henry  did  not  choofe  it.  For  his  authority 
w^  greater  in  that  kingdom  than  in  bis  tranfmarine 
dominion^4 
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obtained  but  the  appearance  of  general  confcnt  to  c  M  a  p. 
an  ordinance,  which  was  equitable  and  jiift,  it        i?C. 
became  immediately,  an  cftablifhed  law,  and  all       **^^ 
his  fubjedls  acquicfced  in  it.   If  the  prince  was 
hated  or  defpifedj  if  the  nobles,  who  fupported 
him ,   had  fmall  influence ;  if  the  humors    of  the 
times  difpofed  the  people   to  queftion  the  jufticc 
of  his  ordinance;    the  fulled  and  moft  authentic 
aflembly  had  no  authority.  Thus  all  was  confu- 
fion  and  diforder ;  no  regular  idea  of  a  conftitu- 
tion ;  force  and  violence  decided  eVery  thing. 

The  fuccefs,  which  had  attended  Henry  in  his 
wars,  did  not  much  encourage  his  neighbours  to 
form  any  attempt  againft  him  ;  and  his  tranfac- 
tions  with  them ,  during  fcveral  years ,  contain 
little  memorable.  Scotland  remained  in  that  ftatc 
of  feudal  fubjedion,  to  which  he  had  reduced  it; 
and  gave  him  no  farther  inquietude.  He  fent  over 
his  fourth  fon,  John,  into  Ireland,  with  a  view 
of  making  a  more  complete  conqucft  of  the  . 
ifland ;  but  the  petulance  and  incapacity  of  this 
prince,  by  which  he  enraged  the  Irifh  chieftains, 
obliged  the  king  foon  after  to  recal  him  '^  The 
king  of  France  had  fallen  into  an  abjedt  fuperfti- 
tion;  and  was  induced  by  a  devotion,  more 
fincere  than  that  of  Henry ,  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  tomb  of  Becket,  in  order  to  obtain  his 
jnterceffion  for  the  cure  of  Philip,  his  eldeft  fon. 
He  probably  thought  hirofelf  well  intitled  to  the 
favor  of  that  faint,    on  account  of  their  ancient 

"  Bcncd.  A.bb.  p.  4J7>  &<^ 
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e  H  A  p.  intimacy ;  and  hoped,  that  Bccket,  whom  be  b^d 
IX.  protedled  while  on  earth,  would  not  now,  .when 
he  was  fo  highly  exalted  in  heaven,  forget  his 
old  friend  and  benefador.  The  monks,  fenfiblc 
that  their  faint's  honor  was  concerned  in  the 
cafe,  failed  not  to  publifh,  that  Lewis's  prayers 
were  anfwered,  and  that  the  young  prince  was 
reftored  to  health,  by  Becket's  interceflion.  That 
king  himfelf  was  foon  after  (Iruck  with  an  apo* 
plexy,  which  deprived  him  of  his  underftanding: 
Philip,  though  a  youth  of  fifteen,  took  on  him 
the  adminiftratibn ,  till  his  father's  death,  which 
happened  foon  after ,  opened  his  way  to  the 
throne;  and  he  proved  the  ableft  and  greateft 
monarch  that  had  governed  that  kingdom  fince 
the  age  of  Charlemagne.  The  fupcrior  years, 
however,  and  experience  of  Henry,  while  they 
moderated  his  ambition  ,  gave  him  fuch  an 
afcendant  over  this  prince,  that  no  dangerous 
rivalfliip,  for  a  long  time,  arofe  between  them. 
1I80.  The  Englifli  monarch,  inftead  of  taking  advantage 
of  his  own  fituation,  rather  employed  his  good 
offices  in  compofing  the  quarrels  which  arofe  in 
the  royal  family  of  France ;  and  he  was  fuccefsful 
in  mediating  a  reconciliation  between  Philip  and 
his  mother  and  uncles.  Thefe  fervices  were  but 
ill-requited  by  Philip,  who,  when  he  came  to 
man's  eftate ,  fomented  all  the/  domeftic  difcords 
in  the  royal  family  of  England ,  and  encouraged 
Jlenry's  fons  in  their  ungrateful  and  undutifiil 
behaviour  towards  him. 
Prince  Henry,  equally  impatient  of  obtaining 
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power,  and  incapable  of  ufing  it,  renewed  to  the  chap. 
king  the  demand  of  his  refigning  Normandy;  ix. 
and  oh  meeting  with  a  refufal,  he  fled  with  his 
confort  to  the  court  of  France:  But  not  finding 
Philip,  at  that  time,  difpofed  to  enter  into  war 
for  his  lake,  he  accepted  of  his  father's  offers  of 
reconciliation,  and  made  him  fubmiffions.  It  was 
a  cruel  circumflance  in  the  king's  fortune «  that 
he  could  hope  for  no  tranquillity  from  the  crimi* 
nal  enterprizes  of  his  fons  but  by  their  mutual 
difcord  and  animofities  ,  which  difturbed  his 
£imi|y,  and  threw  his  (late  into  convulfions. 
Richard,  whom  he  had  made  mafter  of  Guienne, 
and  who  had  difplayed  his  valor  and  military 
genius,  by  fuppreffing  the  revolts  of  his  mutinous^ 
barons,  refufed  to  obey  Henry's  orders,  in  doing 
homage  to  his  elder  brother  for  that  dutchy ; 
and  he  defended  himfelf  againft  young  Henry  and 
Geoffrey,  who,  uniting  their  arms,  carried  war 
into  his  territories  '*.  The  king  with  fome  diffi- 
culty compofed  this  difference;  but  immediately 
found  his  elded  fon  engaged  in  confpiracies,  and 
ready  to  take  arms  agamd  himfelf.  While  the 
young  prince  was  conduding  thefe  criminal  in- 
vigues,  he  was  feized  with  a  fever  at  Martel,  a  ns^ 
cadle  near  Turenne,  to  which  he  had  retired  in 
difcontent;  and  feeing  the  approaches  of  death,  he 
was  at  laft  ftruck  with  remorfe  for  his  undutiful 
behaviour  towards  his  father.  He  fent  a  meflago 

**  Ypod.  Ncuft.  p.  451-  BtncA  Abb*. p.    }8j.  Diccto^ 
p.  ^17. 
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» 

CHAP,  to  the  kirtg,  who  was  not  far  diftant;  cxprcffed 

ix»        his   contrition  for  bis  faults;   and  entreated  the 

1183.       favor  of  a  vifit,    that  he  might  at  leaft  die  with 

the  fatisfadlion  of  having  obtained  his  forgivenefe. 

Henry,  who  had  fo  often  experienced  the  prince's 

ingratitude   and  violence,  apprehended  that  his 

ficknefs  was  entirely  feigned,  and  he  durft  not 

intruft  himfelf  into  his  fon's   hands  :   But  when 

tTthJane.      ^^   ^^^^    ^^^^^  received   inteUigence    of    young 

^    Death  of       Henry's   death  ,    and    the  proofs  of   his   fmcere 

][^""*  repentance,   this  good  prince  was  aflfeded  with 

the  deepeft  forrow;  he  thrice  fainted  away;   he 

accufed  his  own  hard-heartednefs  in  refufmg  the 

dying  requeft  of  his  fon;  and  he  lamented,  that 

he  had  deprived  that  prince  of  the  lafl  opportu- 

nity   of  making  atonement  for  his  oflFences,  and 

N        of  pouring   out  his  foul  in   the   bofora    of  his 

reconciled   father  ^\    This    prince   died   in    the 

twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Thk  behaviour  of  his  furviving  children  did 
not  tend  to  give  the  king  any  confolation  for 
the  lofs.  As  prince  Henry  had  left  no  pofterity, 
Richard  was  become  heir  to  all  his  dominions  ; 
and  the  king  intended,  that  John,  his  third  fur- 
viving fon  and  favorite,  fhould  inherit  Guienno 
as  his  appanage:  But  Richard  refufcd  his  confent, 
fled  into  that  dutchy,  and  even  made  prepara- 
'  tions   for  carrying  on  war,    as  well  againft  hi$ 

fatlier  as  againft  his  brother  GeoflVoy ,  who  was 

*'  Bcncd.  Abb#  p.  ^9^  Hovedon ,  p.  6 zi.  Trivet,  vol. 
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now  put  in  poffeffion  of  Britanny.  Henry  fcnt  for  c  h  a  p. 
Eleanor,  his  queen,  the  heirefs  of  Guienne ,  and        ix. 
required  Richard  to  deliver  up  to  her  the  domi- 
nion of  thefe  territories;  which  that  prince,  either 
dreading  an  infurredion  of  the  Gafcons  in  her 
favor  ,   or  retaining   fome  fenfe  of  duty  towards 
her,  readily  performed ;  and  he  peaceably  returned 
to  his  father's  court.   No  fooner  was  this  quarrel 
accommodated,  than  Geoffrey,  the  moft  vicious 
perhaps  of  all  Henry's  unhappy  family,  broke  out 
into  violence;   demanded  Anjou  to  be  annexed 
to  his  dominions  of  Britanny;    and  on  meeting 
with  a  refufal ,  fled  to  the  court  of  France ,  and       *'^^* 
levied  forces  againft  his  father  **.  Henry  was  freed 
from  this  danger  by  his  fon's   death,   who  was 
killed  in  a  tournament  at  Paris  *'.    The  widow 
of  Geoffrey,  foon  after  his  deceafe,  was  delivered 
of  a  fon,  who  received  the  name  of  Arthur,  and 
was  inverted   in  the'dutchy  of  Britanny,    under 
the  guardianftiip  of  his  grandfather,  who,  as  duke 
of  Normandy,    was  alfo  fuperior    lord   of  that 
territory.    Philip,   as  lord   Paramount,  difputed 
fome   time  his   title  to   this  wardftiip ;    but  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  inclinations  of  the  Bretons, 
wjio  preferred  the  government  of  Henry. 

But  the  rivalfhip  between  thefe  potent  princes,  Cruddes. 
and  all  their  inferior  interefts,    feemed   now    to 
have  given  place  to   the  general  paflion  for  the 
relief  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  expulfion  of  the 

"  Ncubrig.  p.  422. 

*"  Bened.  Abb.  p.  451.  Chron.  Ccrvafe,  p.  1480. 
Vol.  II.  O 
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CHAP.  Saracens.  Thofe  infidd^,  though  obliged  to  yield 
IX.  to.  the  immenfe  inundation  of  Chriftians  in  the 
1185.  firft  crufade ,  had  recovered  courage  after  the 
torrent  was  paft ;  and  attacking  on  all  quarters 
the  fettlements  of  the  Europeans,  had  reduced 
thefe  adventurers  to  great  difficulties,  and  obliged 
them  to  apply  again  for  fuccours  from  the  weft. 
A  fecond  crufade,  under  the  emperor  Conrade, 
and  Lewis  VII.  king  of  France,  in  which  there 
perilhed  above  200,000  men,  brought  them  but 
a  temporary  relief;  and  thofe  princes,  after  lofmg 
fuch  immenfe  armies,  and  feeing  the  flower  of 
their  nobility  fall  by  their  fide,  returned  with 
little  honor  into  Europe.  But  thefe  repeated 
misfortunes,  which  drained  the  weftern  world  of 
its  people  and  treafure ,  were  not  yet  fufficient 
to  cure  men  of  their  paflion  for  thofe  fpiritual 
adventures;  and  a  new  incident  rekindled  with 
frelh  fury  the  zeal  of  the  ecclefiaftic's  and  military 
adventurers  among  the  Latin  Chriftians.  Saladin,  a 
prince  of  great  gcnerofity,  bravery,  and  condud, 
having  fixed  himfelf  on  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
began  to  extend  his  conqUefts  over  the  eaft;  and 
finding  the  fettlement  of  the  Chriftians  in  Faleftine 
an  invincible  obftacle  to  the  progrefs  of  his  armss 
he  bent  the  whole  force  of  his  policy  and  valor 
to  fubdue  that  fmall  and  barren,  but  important 
territory.  Taking  advantage  of  dilfcnfions,  which 
prevailed  among  the  champions  of  the  crofs,  and 
having  fecretly  gained  the  count  of  Tripoli,  who 
commanded  their  armies,  he  invaded  the  frontiers 
with   ^  ipighty  power  ;     and  ,     aided    by    the 
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treachery   of  that  count,   gaihed   over  th^m  at  c  h  a  p^. 
Tiberiade    a   complete    vidlory  ,    which    utterly       ,x. 
annihilated  the  force   of  the  already  languifliing       iisr* 
kingdom  of  Jerufalem.   The  holy  city  itfelf  fell 
into  his  hands  after  a  feeble  refiftance ;  the  king- 
dom  of   Antioch  was  almoft  entirely   fubdued; 
and  except  fome  maritime  towns  ,  nothing  confi* 
derable    remained    of   thofe    boafted    conquefts , 
which  ,    near  a  century  before  ,   it  "had  coft  the 
efforts  of  all  Europe  to  acquire  ". 

The  weftern  Chriftiaus  were  aftonilhed  on 
receiving  this  difmal  intelligence.  Pope  Urban  III. 
it  is  pretended,  died  of  grief ;  and  his  fuccefTor, 
Gregory  VIII.  employed  the  whole  time  of  his 
fhort  pontificate  in  roufing  to  arms  all  the  Chrif- 
tians  who  acknowledged  his '  authority.  The 
general  cry  was,  that  they  were  unworthy  of 
enjoying  any  inheritance  in  heaven  ,  who  did 
not  vindicate  ^rom  the  dominion  of  the  infidels 
the  inheritance  of  God  on  earth,  and  deliver 
from  flavery  that  country  which  had  been  con- 
fecrated  by  th^  footfteps  *t)f  thejr  Redeemer. 
William ,  archbifhop  of  Tyre ,  having  procured 
a  conference  between  Henry  and  Philip  near 
Gifors,  enforced  all  thefe  topics;  gave  a  pathetic 
defcription  of  the  miferable  ftate  of  the  eaftern 
Chriftians  ;  and  employed  every  argument  to 
excite  the  rnling  paffions  of  the  age,  fuperftitioa 
and  jealoufy  of  military  honor  '*.  The  two 
monarchs  immediately  took  the  crofs ;   many  of 

^'  M.  Pvis,  p.  100.         ^'  BenecL  Abb.  p.  ^ji. 
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CHAP,  their  moft  confiderable  vaQals  imitated  the  exam- 
IX.  pie  ** ;  and  as  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  entered 
1188.  jinto  the  fame  confederacy,  fome  well-grounded 
hopes  of  fuccefs  were  entertained ;  and  men  flat- 
tered themfelves,  that  an  enterprize,  which  had 
failed  under  the  condudl  of  many  independent 
leaders ,  or  of  imprudent  princes ,  might  at  laft^ 
by  the  efforts  of  fuch  potent  and  able  monarchs^ 
be  brought  to  an  happy  iffue. 

The  kings  of  France  and  England  ^mpofed  a 
tax,  amounting  to  the  tenth  of  all  moveable 
goods,  on  fuch  as  remained  at  home  *' ;  but  as 
they  exempted  from  this  burden  moft  of  the 
regular  clergy,  the  fecular  afpired  to  the  fame 
immunity  ;  pretended  that  their  duty  obliged 
them  to  affift  the  crufade  with  their  prayers 
alone ;  and  it  was  with  fome  difficulty  they  were 
conftrained  to  defift  from  an  oppofition,  which  in 
them,  who  had  been  the  chief  profhoters  of  thofe 
pious  enterprizes,  appeared  with  the  worft  grace 
Imaginable  '*♦  This  backwardnefs  of  the  clergy 
is  perhaps  a  fymptom ,  that  the  enthufiaftic  ardor , 
which  had  at  firft  feized  the  people  for  crufades^ 
was  now  by  time  and  ill  fuccefs  confiderably 
abated ;  and  that  the  frenzy  was  chiefly  fupportod 
by  the  military  genius  and  love  of  glory  in  the 
monarchs. 

But   before  this  great  machine  could  be  put 
in  motion  ,   there  were  flill   many  obftacles   to 

Ncubrig.  p.  4J5.  Heming ,  p.  912. 

Bened.  Abb.  pf  498.         **  Petri  Bleflen.  epift.  112. 
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furmount  Philip ,  jealous  of  Henrys  power,  en-  c  H  ▲  ^. 
tered  into  a  private  confederacy  with  young  ix. 
Richard;  and  working  on  his  ambitious  and 
impatient  temper,  perfuaded  him  ,  inllead  of 
fupporting  and  aggrandizing  that  monarchy, 
which  he  was  one  day  to  inherit,  to  feek  prefent 
power  and  independence  ,  by  difturbing  and  „8y. 
difmembering  iL  In  order  to  give  a  pretence  for  ^tvou  of 
hoftilities  between  the  two  kings ,  Richard  broke  J"^""  ^' 
into  the  territories  of  Raymond ,  count  of  Tou- 
loufe,  who  immediately  carried  complaints  of 
this  violence  before  the  kirfg  of  France  as  his 
fuperior  lord.  Philip  remonftrated  with.  Henry ; 
but  received  for  anfwer,  that  Richard  had  con- 
feded  to  the  archbilhop  of  Dublin,  that  his 
enterprize  againfl  Raymond  had  been  undertaken 
by  the  approbation  of  Philip  hirafelf ,  and  was 
conduced  by  his  authority.  The  king  of  France, 
who  nvight  have  been  covered  with  fhame  and 
confafion  by  this  detejftion,  ftill  profecuted  his 
defign,  and  invaded  the  provinces  of  Berri  and 
Auvergne ,  under  color  of  revenging  the  quarrel 
of  the  count  of  Touloufe  *\  Henry  retaliated, 
by  making  inroads  upon  the  frontiers  of  France, 
and  burning  Dreux.  As  this  war,  which  deftroyed 
all  hopes  of  fuccefs  in  the  projedled  crulade,  gave 
great  fcandal,  the  two  kings  held  a  conference  at 
the  accuftomcd  place  between  Gifors  and  Trie, 
in  order  to  find  means  of  accommodating  their 
differences  :^  They  feparated  on  worfe  terms  than 

*'  Bcaed.  Abb.  p.  ^og. 
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e  a  A  p.  before;  and  Philip,  to  Ihow  bis  difguft,  ordered 
IX.        a  great  elm,    under  which   the  conferences  had 
1189.       been  ufually  held,   to  be  cut  down  ** ;    as  if  he 
had  renounced  all  defire  of  accommodation ,  and 
was  determined  to  carry  the  war  to  extremities 
againft  the  king  of  England.  But  his  ownvaffals 
refufed    to    ferve   under   him   in   fo  invidious   a 
caufe*';  and  he  was  obliged  to  come  anew  to  a 
conference  with    Henry  ,   and  to  offer  terms   of 
peace.  Thefe  terms  were  fuch  as  entirely  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  king  of  England,  and  fully  con- 
vinced him  of   the  perfidy   of  his  fon,   and   his 
fecret    alliance   Nvith   Philip ,    of  which   he   had 
before  only  entertained  fome  fufpicion.  The  king 
of   France    required  ,     that   Richard    fhould    be 
crowned  king  of  England  in  the  life-time  of  his 
father,  fhould  be  invefted  in   all  his;  tranfmarine 
dominions,  and  fhould  immediately  efpoufe  Alice, 
Philip's  fiflcr,    to   whom   he  had  formerly   been 
affianced,  and  who  had  already  been  condudled 
into  England*'.  Henry  had  experienced  fuch  fatal 
cft'eds,  both  from  the  crowning  of  his  cldefl  fon, 
and  from '  that  prince's  alliance  with   the  royal 
family  of  France,   that  he  rejefted   thefe  terms; 
and  Richard ,  in  confequence  of  his  fecret  agree- 
ment  with    Philip ,    immediately  revolted  from 
him  *' ,    did  homage  to  the  king  of  France  for 
all    the    dominions  which    Henry    held   of  that 

Bened.  Abb,  p.    ^17,  532.         '*  Ibid.  p.  519. 
Ibid.  p.  $21.  Hoveden.    p.  652. 
Bromptjn,  p.   1149.  Nenbrig.  p.  4^* 
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cfown,  and   received  the  inveftitures,   as  if  he  o  R  a  P. 
had    already  been  the  lawful  poireffor.    Several       ix. 
hiftorians  aflert,   that  Henry  himfetf  had  become      *''^* 
enamoured  of  young  Alice ,  and  mention  this  as 
an  additional  reafon  for  his  refufmg  thefe  condi- 
tions :  But  he  had  fo  many  other  juft  and  equita- 
ble motives  for  his  condudl,  that  it  is  fuperfluous 
to  aflSgn  a  caufc,  which  the  great  pnulence  and 
advanced  age  of  that  monarch  render  fomewhat 
improbable. 

Cardinal  Albano,  the  pope's  legate ,  difplcaf- 
cd  with  thefe  incrcafing  obftacles  to  the  crufade^ 
excomnaunicated  Richard,  as  the  chief  ^ring  of 
dilcord :  But  the  fentence-  of  excommunication , 
which ,  when  it  was  properly  prepared  ,  and  was 
zealoufly  ftipported  by  the  clergy ,  had  often  great 
influence  in  that  age,  proved  entirely  ineffedual 
in  the  prefeftt  cafe.  The  chief  barons  of  Peiftou, 
Guienne,  Normandy,  andAnjou,  beingattached 
to  the  young  prince,  and  finding  that  he  had 
now  received  the  inveftiture  from  their  fuperior 
lord,  declared  for  him,  and  made  inroads  into 
the  territories  of  fuch  as  ftill  adhered  to  the  king. 
Henry,  difquieted  by  the  ihiiy  revolts  of  his 
mutincnis  fubje^fts,  and  dreading  ftill  worfe  effedls 
from  their  turbulent  difpofnion,  had  again  re- 
courfe  to  papal  authority ;  and  engaged  the  car- 
dinal Anagni,  who  had  fucceeded  Albano  in  the 
legatelbip,  to  threaten  Phih'p  with  laying  an  in- 
terdict on  all  his  dominions.  But  Philip ,  who 
was  a  prince  of  great  vigor  and  capacity ,  de- 
fpifed  the   meaace,    and  told  Anagni,    that    it 
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CHAP*  belonged  not  to  the  pope  to  interpofe  in  the  tem- 
IX.  poral  difputes  of  princes,  much  lefs  in  thofe*  be- 
Ji8>'  tween  him  and  his  rebellious  vaflal.  He  even 
proceeded  fo  far  as  to  reproach  him  with  partia- 
lity, and  with  receiving  bribes  from  the  king  of 
England  " ;  while  Richard,  ftill  more  outrageous, 
offered  to  draw  his  fword  againft  the  legate, 
and  was  hindered,  by  the.interpofition  alone  of 
the  company,  from  committing  violence  upon 
him  '•. 

The  king  of  England  was  now  obliged  to  de- 
fend hLs  dominions  by  arms,  and  to  engage  in 
a  war  with  France  and  with  his  eldeft  fon,  a 
prince  of  great  valor,  on  fnch  difadvantageous 
terms.  Ferte  Barnard  fell  firft  into  the  bands  of 
the  enemy:  Mans  was  next  taken  by  aflault;  and 
Henry,  who  had  thrown  himfelf  into  that  place, 
cfcaped  with  fome  difficulty^*:  Amboife,  Chau- 
mont,  and  Chateau  dc  Loire,  opened  their  gates 
on  the  appearance  of  Philip  and  Richard:  Tours 
was  menaced;  and  the  king,  who  had  retired  to 
Saumur,  and  had  daily  inftances  of  the  cowardice 
or  infidelity  of  his  governors  ,  expeded  the  moft 
difmal  iffue  to  all  his  enterprizes.  While  he  was 
in  this  ftate  of  defpondency ,  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  earl  of  Flanders,  and  the  archbilhop 
of  Rheims  interpofed  with  their  good  offices; 
and  the  intelligence,    which   he  received  of  the 

M.  Paris, p.  104.  Bened.  Abb.  p.  ^42.  Hoveden,p.  6^2. 
*'  M.  Paris,  p.   10^.  '*  Ibid. p.  10$. Bened.  Abb. 

p.^  54}.  Hovcden,  p.  6$j. 
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taking  of  Tours,  and  which  made  him  fully  fen-  chap. 

fible  of  the  defperate  fituation  of  his  affairs,  fo        ix. 

fubdued  his  fpirit,   that  he  fubmitted  to  all  the       *^^5^' 

rigorous  "terms,  which  were  impofed  upon  him. 

He  agreed,  that  Richard  Aould  many  the  prin- 

cefs  Alice;  that   that  prince  ffaould   receive    the 

homage  and  oath  of  fealty  of  all  his  fubjedts  both 

in  England  and  his  tranfmarine  dominions;  that 

he  bimfelf  fhould  pay  twenty  thoufand  marks  to 

the  king  of  France   as  a  compenfation  for   the 

charges  of  the  war;  that  his  own  barons  fhould 

engage  to  make  him  obferve  this  treaty  bjr  force, 

and  in  cafe  of  his  violating  it,  fhould  promife  to 

join  Philip  and  Richard  againft  him;  and  that  all 

his  vaQals,  who   had    entered   into  confederacy 

willi  Richard,   fhould  receive  an  indemnity  for 

the  offence^'. 

But  the  mortification ,  which  Henry ,  who  had 
been  accuflomed  to  give  the  law  in  moft  treaties, 
received  from  thefe  difadvnntageous  terms,  was 
the  leafl  that  he  met  with  on  this  occafion.  When 
he  demanded  a  lifl  of  thofe  barons ,  to  whom  he 
was  bound  to  grant  a  pardon  for  their  connexions 
with  Richard;  he  was  aftonifhed  to  find,  at  the 
head  of  them,  the  nameof  hisfecondfon,  John^*; 
who  had  always  been  his  favorite,  whofe  inter- 
efls  he  had  ever  anxioufly  at  heart,  and  who 
had  even,  on  account  of  his  afcendant  over  him ^ 

^'  M.  Paris,  p.  106.  Bencd.  Abb.  p.  545.  Hoveden, 
p»  6<j.         ^*  Ibid.  p.  5s 4. 
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CHAP,  often  excited  the  jcaloufy  of  Richard"^'.  The 
IX.  unhappy  father,  already  overloaded  with  cares 
»*8».  and  forrows»  finding  this  laft  difappointmeht  in 
his  domeftic  tendernefs ,^  broke  out  into  expref- 
fions  of  the  utmoft  defpair,  curfed  the  day  in 
which  he  received  his  miferable  being,  and  be- 
ftowedj  op  his  ungrateful  and  undutiful children, 
a  maledidion  which  he  never  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  retradt  '*•  The  more  his  heart  was  difpof- 
cd  to  friendfhip  and  affedion ,  the  nJore  he  re- 
fcnted  the  barbarous  return ,  which  his  four  fons 
had  fucceflively  made  to  his  parental  care;  and 
this  finifliing  blow,  by  depriving  him  of  every 
comfort  in  life,  quite  broke  his  fpirit,  and 
threw  him  into  a  lingering  fever,  of  which  he 
expired,   at  the  caftle  of  Chinon  near  Saumur. 

«thjuiy.  His  natural  fon,  Geoffrey,  who  alone  had  behav- 
ed dutifully  towards  him ,  attended  his  corpfe 
to  the  nunnery  of  Fontervrault;  where  it  lay  in 
ftate  in  the  abbey-church.  Next  day ,  Richard , 
who  came  to  vifit  the  dead  body  of  his  father , 
and  who,  notwithftanding  his  criminal  condud, 
was  not  wholly  deftitute  of  gcnerofity,  was 
ftruck  with  horror  and  remorfe  at  the  fight, 
and  as  the  attendants  obferved,  that,  at  that  very 
inftant,  blood  gufhed  from  the  mouth  and  noftrils 
of  the  corpfe  '' »  he  exclaimed ,  agreeably  to  a 
vulgar  fuperftition ,  that  he  was  his  fathers  mur- 
derer; and  he  expreffed  a  deep  fenfe,  though  too 

''  Bened.  Abb.  p.  S4i-  ^*  Hoveden,  p.  654* 

^^  Bened.  Abb.  p.   947.  Brompton,  p.  115 1. 
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late,    of  that  undutiful  behaviour,  which  had  chap. 
brought  his  parent  to  an  untimely  grave  ".  li. 

Thus  died,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age  »«8s'- 
and  thirty-tifth  of  his  reign,  the  greateft  prince  J"^  ©f  Henry. 
of  his  time,  for  wifdom,  virtue,  and  abilities, 
and  the  mod  powerful  in  extent  of  dominion  of 
all  thofe  that  had  ever  filled  the  throne  of  Eng^ 
land.  His  charader,  in  private  as  well  as  in  pub- 
lic life,  is  almod  without  ablemiih;  and  he  feems 
to  have  poflcfled^  every  accomplifliment  both  of 
body  and  mind,  which  makes  a  man  either  efti- 
mable  or  amiable.  He  was  of  a  middle  ftature, 
ftrong  and  well  proportioned;  his  countenance 
was  lively  and  engaging;  his  converfation  afifable 
and  entertaining j  his  elocution  eafy,  perfuafive, 
and  ever  at  command.  He  loved  peace,  but  pof- 
feffed  both  bravery  and  condud  in  war;  was  pro- 
vident without  timidity;  fevere  in  the  execution 
of  juftice  without  rigor;  and  temperate  without 
aufterity.  He  preferved  health ,  and  kept  himfelf 
from  corpulency,  to  which  he  was  fomewhat 
inclined,  by  an  abftemious  diet,  and  by  frequent 
exercife,  particularly  hunting.  When  he  could 
enjoy  leifurc,  he  recreated  hinlfelf  either  in  learn- 
ed converfajion  or  in  reading;  and  he  cultivated 
his  natural  talents  by  ftudy,  above  any  jprince 
of  his  time.  His  afifedions ,  as  well  as  his  enmi- 
ties, were  warm  and  durable;  and  his  long  ex-  • 
perience  of  the  ingratitude  and  infidelity  of  men 
never   deftroyed  the    natural    fenfibility  of  .his 

M.  Paris,  p.   10^. 
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CHAP,  temper,   which  'difpofcd    him   to  fricndflbip  and 
IK.        fociety.    His  charaAer  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us 
ii«9.       by  feveral  writers ,  who  were  his  contemporaries  '^ ; 
and  it  extremely  refembles ,   in  its  moft  remark- 
able features,   that  of  his    maternal  grandfather 
Henry  I.:  Excepting  only,  that  ambition,  which 
was  a  ruling  paflion  in  both,    found  not  in  the 
firft  Henry  fuch  unexceptionable  means  of  exert- 
ing itfelf,    and  pufhed  that  prince  into  meafures, 
which    were   both   criminal  in   themfclves,  and 
were  the  caufe  of  farther  crimes ,  from  which  his 
grandfon  s  condudl  was  happily  exejnpted.  * 
MifceiUiie.         This  prince,  like  moft  of  his  predeceffors  of 
tiMirofdaf    ^^^  Norman  line,    except  Stephen,  paffed  more 
reign.  of  his  time  dn  the  continent  than  in  this  ifland: 

He  was  furrounded  with  the  Knglifh  gentry  and 
nobility,  when  abroad:  The  French  gentry  and 
nobility  attended  him  when  he  refided  in  Eng- 
land :  Both  nations  aded  in  the  government ,  as 
if  they  wei^e  the  fame  people ;  and  on  many  oc- 
cafions ,  the  legiflatures  feem  not  to  have  been 
diftinguilhed.  As  the  king  and  all  the  Englifh 
barons  were  of  French  extradlion ,  the  manners 
of  that  people  acquired  the  afcendant ,  and  were 
regarded  as  the  models  of  imitation.  All  foreign 
improvements,  therefore,-  fuch  as  they  were,  in 
literature  and  politenefs,  in  laws  and  arts,  feem 
.  now  to  have  been ,  in  a  good  meafure ,  tranfplant- 
ed  into  England ;  and  th^t  kingdom  was  become 
I 

^'  Petri  Blef.   epift.    4^ ,     47.   in  Bibliothec4  Patnim , 
vol.  xxiv.  p.  98s  ,  986,  &c.  GiraW ,  Camb,  p.  78 J  >  &c. 
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little  inferior ,  in  all  the  fefliionable  accomplilh-  chap. 
ments,  to  any  of  its  neighbours  on  the  continent.  ix. 
The  more  homely,  but  more  fenfible  manners  ^^^ 
and  principles  of  the  Saxons ,  were  exchanged  for 
the  affedations  of  chivalry,  and  the  fubtikies  of 
fchool  philofophy :  The  JFeudal  ideas  of  civil  go- 
vernment, the  Romilh  fentiments  in  religion, 
had  taken  entire  poffeffion  of  the  people:  By 
the  former,  the  fcnfe  of  fubmiflion  towards  prin- 
ces was  fomewhat  diminiihed  in  the  barons ;  by 
the  latter,  the  devoted  attachment  to  papal  au- 
thority was  much  augmented  among  the  clergy. 
The  Norman  and  other  foreign  families,  eftab- 
lilbed  in  England,  had  now  (Iruck  deep  root; 
and  being  entirely  incorporated  with  the  people, 
whom  at  firft  they  opprcfled  and  defpifed,  they 
no  longer  thought  that  they  needed  the  protedion 
of  the  crown  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  poffef- 
fions,  or  confidered  their  tenure  as  precarious. 
They  afpired  to  the  fame  liberty  and  independ- 
ence, which  they  faw  enjoyed  by  their  brethren 
on  the  continent,  and  defired  toreftrain  thofe  ex- 
orbitant prerogatives  and  arbitrary  pradiccs ,  which 
the  neceffities  of  war  and  the  violence  of  conqueft 
had  at  firft  obliged  them  to  indulge  in  their  mon- 
arch. That  memory  alfo  ot  a  more  equal  go- 
vernmeat  under  the  Saxon  princes ,  which  remain- 
ed with  the  Englilh,  diffufed  ftill  farther  the 
fpirit  of  liberty,  and  made  the  barons  both  defi- 
rous  of  more  independence  to  themfelves,  and 
willing  to  indulge  it  to  the  people.  And  it  was 
not  long  ere  thisfecret  i:evolution  in  the  fentiments 
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CHAP,   of  men  produced,, firft  violent convulfioi?s  in  the 
IK.       flate,  then  an   evident  alteration  in  the  maxims 
1189.       Qf  government. 

The  hiftory  of  all  the  preceding  kings  of 
England  fince  the  conqueft ,  gives  evident  proofs 
of  the  diforders  attending  the  feudal  inftitutions ; 
the  licentioufnels  of  the  barons ,  their  fpirit  of 
rebellion  againft  the  prince  and  laws,  and  of  ani- 
mofity  againft  each  other :  The  condud  of  the 
barons  in  the  tranfmarine  dominions  of  thofe  mon- 
archs  aiCorded  perhaps  ftill  more  flagrant  inftances 
of  thcfe  convulfions;  and  the  hiftory  of  France, 
during  feveral  ages,  confifts  almoft  entirely  of 
narrations  of  this  nature.  The  cities,  during  the 
continuance  of  this  violent  government,  could 
neither  be  very  numerous  nor  populous;  and 
there  occur  inftances ,  which  feem  to  evince,  that, 
though  thefe  arc  always  the  firft  feat  of  law  and 
liberty ,  their  police  was  in  general  loofe  and  ir- 
regular, and  expofed  to  the  fame  diforders,  with 
thofe  by  which  the  country  was  generally  infeft- 
ed*  It  was  a  cuftom  in  London  for  great  num- 
bers, to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  or  more,  the 
fons  and  relations  of  confiderable  citizens,  to  form 
themfelves  into  a  licentious  confederacy ,  to  break 
into  rich  houfcs  and  plunder  them,  to  rob  and 
murder  the  paffengers,  and  to  commit  with  im- 
punity all  forts  of  diforder.  By  thefe  crimes,  it 
had  become  fo  dangerous  to  walk  the  ftreets  by 
night,  that  the  citizens  durft  no  more  venture 
abroad  after  fun-fet ,  than  if  tlicy  had  been  expof- 
ed to    the   ipcurfions  o£  a  public  enemy.      The 
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brother  of  tbe  carl  of  Ferrars  had  beefj  murdered  c  h  n  i'. 
by  feme  of  thofe  nodurnal  rioters  ;  and  the  death         ix. 
of  fo  eminent  a  perfon,  which  was  much  more       "89. 
regarded  than  that  of  many  ihoufands  of  an  in- 
ferior  Ration,    fo   provoked   tbe  king,    that  he 
fworc  vengeance  againft  the  criminals,   and  be- 
came thenceforth  more  rigorous  in  the  execution  of 
the  laws  ^\ 

There  is  another  inftance  given  by  hiftorians, 
which  proves  to  what  a  height  fuch  riots  had 
proceeded,  and  how  open  thefe^  criminals  were 
in  committing  their  robberies.  A  band  of  them 
had  attacked  the  houfe  of  a  rich  citizen,  \yith  an 
intention  of  plundering  it;  had  broken  through 
a  ftone-wall  with  hammers  and  wedges ;  and  had 
already  entered  the  houfe  fword  in  hand ;  whert 
the  citizen,  armed  cap  a-pee  and  fupported  by 
his  faithful  fervants ,  appeared  in  the  paflagc  to 
oppofe  them :  He  cut  off  the  right  hand  of  the 
lirft  robber  that  entered ;  and  made  fuch  ftout  re- 
fiftance ,  that  his  neighbours  had  leifure  to  affem* 
ble,  and  come  to  his  relief.  The  man,  who  loft 
his  hand,  was  taken;  and  was  tempted  by  the 
promife  of  pardon  to  reveal  his  confederates; 
among  whom  was  one  John  Senex,  efteemed 
among  the  richeft  and  beft-born  citizens  in  Lon- 
don. He  was  convided  by  tha  ordeal ;  and 
though  he  offered  five 'hundred  marks  for  his  life, 
the  king  refufed  the  money,  and  ordered  him  to 
be    hanged  '\     It   appears  from   a    ftatute    of 

Bened.  Abb.  p.  196.         ^*  Ibii  p.   197,   198. 
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CHAP.  Edward  I.  Aat  thcfe  difordcrs  were  not  remedied 
IX.  eveii  in  that  reign.  It  was  then  made  penal  to 
II89.  go  out  at  night  after  the  hour  of  the  curfew ,  to 
carry  a  weapon ,  or  to  walk  without  a  light  or 
lanthorn'*.  It  is  laid  in  the  preamble  to  this  law, 
that,  both  by  night  and  by  day,  there  were  con. 
tinual  frays  in  the  ftreets  of  London. 

Henry's  care  in  adminiftering  juftice  had  gain- 
ed him  fo  great  a  reputation,  that  eVen  foreign 
and  didant  princes  made  him  arbiter;  and  fub- 
mitted  their  diflEgrences  to  his  judgment.  Sanchez, 
king  of  Navarre ,  having  fome  controverfies  with 
Alfonfo,  king  of  Caftile,  was  contented,  though 
Alfonfo  had  married  the  daughter  of  Henry,  to 
chufe  this  prince  for  a  referee ;  and  they  agreed , 
each  of  them  to  confign  three  caftles  into  neutral 
hands,  as  a  pledge  of  their  not  departing  from 
his  award.  Henry  made  the  caufe  be  examined 
before  his  great  council,  and  gave  a  fentence, 
which  was  fubmitted  to  by  both  parties.  Thefc 
two  Spanifh  kings  fent  each  a  (lout  champion  to 
the  court  of  England,  in  order  to  defend  his 
caufe  by  arms ,  in  cafe  the  way  of  duel  had  been 
chofen  by  Henry  *'. 

Henry  fo  far  aboliflied  the  barbarous  and  ab- 
furdpradlice  of  confifcatingfliips,  which  had  been 
wrecked  on  the  coaft ,  that  he  ordained ,  if  one 

**  Obfcrvations  on  the  ancient  Statutes,  246. 
•  **  Rynier,  vol.  iv.  p.  43.  Bencd.  Abb.  p.  172.  Diccto, 
p.    597,  Brompton ,  p.  1120. 
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wan  or  animal  >vere  alive  in  the  Ihip^  that  the  Vet  chap, 
fel  and  goods  fhould  be  rcftored  to  the  owners  ^*.         x. 
The  reign  of  Henry  was  remarkable  alfo  for      US9. 
an  innovation,  which  was  afterwards  carried  far- 
ther by  his  fuccetTors ,  and  was  attended  with  the 
moil  important  confequencef      This  prince  wa$ 
difgufted  with  thefpecies  of  military  force,  which 
was  eftabliOied  by  the  feudal  inftitutions,    and 
which,  though  it  was  extremely  burdenfome  to 
the  fubjed,  yet  rendered  very  little  fervice  to  the 
fovercign.    The  barons,  or  military  tcnante,  came   ^  ^  ^ , 
late  into  the  field;    they  were  obliged  to  ferve  .  .' '^^' 
only  forty  days ;  they  were  unflcilful  and  difor*  \  ^ 
derly  in  all  their  operations ;   and  they  were  apC 
to  carry  into  the  camp  the  fame  refradory  and 
independent  fpirit ,    to  which  they   were  accuf« 
tomed  in  their  civil  government.     Henry,  there* 
fore,   introduced  the  pradlice  of  making  a  com* 
mutation  of  their  military  fervice  for  money;  and 
he  levied  fcutages  from  his  baronies  and  knights  SavJ^tc^  ^k. 
fees,  infliead  of  requiring  the  perfonal  attendance 
of  bis  vaflals.     There  is  mention  made,    in  the 
biftory  of  the  exchequer,  of  thefe  fcuuges  in  his 
fecond,  fifth,  and  eighteenth  year  *';  and  other 
writers  give  us  an  account  of  three  more  of  them  *\ 
When  the  prince  had  thus  obtained  money,   be 
made  a  contract  with  fome  of  thofe  adventurers , 
in  which  Europe  at  that  time  abounded  %  They 

•*  Rymcr,   vli  i.  p.   \6.             *'  Madox,  p.  ^^^ 

♦|6,  417.  4J8-  **  Tyrrd,  red.  iL  p.  466^    fma 
^  records. 

Vol.  a  ^         P             * 
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CHAP,  found  hith  foldiers  of  the  fame  charadcr  vrkh 
IX.  themfelves  ,  who  were  bound  to  fcrve  for  a  fti- 
II89.  pulated  time:  The  armies  were  lefs  numerous, 
but  more  ufeful ,  than  when  compofed  of  all  the 
military  vaffals  of  the  crown :  The  feudal  infti- 
tutions  began  to  relax:  The  kings  became  rapa- 
cious for  money,  on  which  all  their  power  de- 
pended :  The  bardns,  feeing  no  end  of  exaftions, 
fought  to  defend  their  property:  And  as  the  fame 
caufes  had  nearly  the  fame  effeds ,  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe ,  the  feverail  crowns  either 
loft  or  acquired  authority,  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent fuccefs  in  the  confeft. 

This  prince  was  alfo  thie  firfl  that  levied  a  tax 
oh  the  ifaoveables  or  pe rfonal  ^flAtts  of  bis  fub- 
jeds,  nobles  as  well  as  commons.  Their  zeal 
for  the  holy  wars  made  them  fubmit  to  this  in* 
novation;  and  a  precedent  being  once  obtained, 
this  taxation  became,  in  following  reigns,  the 
*  iifual  method  of  fupplying  the  necefTities  of  the 

crown.    The  tax  of  Danegeh,  fo  generally  odious 
to  the  nation,  was  remitted  in  this  reign. 

It  was  a  ufual  pradiee  of  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land,  to  repeat  the  ceremony  of  their  coronation 
thrice  every  year ,  on  affembling  thfe  ftates  at  the 
three  great  feftivals.  Henry,  after  the  firfl  years 
of  his  reign,  never  renewe(jl  tftis- ceremony,  which 
was  found  to  be  vel-y  expenfive  aorf  very  ufelefs. 
None  of  bis  fuccefTors  revived  it.  It  is  confidered 
as  a  great  ad  of  grace  in  this,  prince ,  that  he 
mitigated  the  rigor  of  the  forefl  laws,  and  pu- 
nilhed  any  tranfgreffions  of  them  ,  not  capitally  , 
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but  by  fines ,   imprifonments  ,   and  otKer  more  c  i^  a  ?• 
moderate  penalties.  ix. 

^     Since  we  are  here  colledin^  forae  detached  in-       ^*'^ 
cidents ,  which  fhow  the  genius  of  the  age ,  and 
which  could  not  fo  well  enter  into  the  body  of 
ourhiftory,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention 
the  quarrel  between  Rogler  archbifhop  of  York, 
and  Richard  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.    We  may, 
judge  of  the  violence  of  military  men  and  laymen, 
when  eccleffiaftics  could  proceed  to  fuch  extreiiii- 
ties.      Cardinal  Haguezun  being  fent,   in  1176, 
as  legate  into  Britain ,  fummoned  an  afTembly  of 
the   clergy  at  London;    and  as  both   the   arch-\  « 
bifliops  pretended  to  fit  on  his  right  hand ,    this  / 
queftion  of  precedency  begat  a  controverfy  be-  i 
tween  them.     The  monks  and  retainers  of  arcli- 1 
bifhop  Richard  fell  upon  Roger ,  in  the  prefence ! 
of  the  cardinal  and  of  the  fynod,    threw  him  tol    \y\\^ 
the  ground,   trampled  him  under  foot,  and  fo  Vv-v'-^ 
bruifed  him  with  blows,    that  he  was  taken  up 
half  dead  ,   and  his    life  was  ,   with  difficulty  , 
laved  from  their  violence.       The  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  was  obliged  to  pay  a  large  funa   of 
money  to    the  legate  ,   in  order  to  fupprels  all^ 
complaints  with  regard  to  this  enormity  **. 

We  are  toM  by  Gyraldus  Cambrenfis,  that  the 
monks  and  prior  of  St.  Swithun  threw  themfclvcs, 
6ne  dajr ,  prt)ftrate  on  the  ground  and  in  the  mire 
before  Henry,   complaining,    with   many   tears 

*'  Bened.  Abb.  p.  i}g,  1)9.  Srompton,  p.  ix«9. 
Chron.  Gerv.  p.   14J}-  Ncubrig.  p.  41J. 
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CHAP*  and  much  doleful  lamentation,  that  the  biihop  of 
IX.  Winchefter ,  who  was  alfo  their  abbot ,  bad  cut 
S189.  ,  off  three  difhes  from  their  table.  How  many  has 
he  left  you ,  laid  the  king  ?  Ten  only ,  replied 
the  difconfolate  monks.  I  myfelf,  exclaimed  the 
;]pag>  never  have  more  thap  three;  and  I  enjoin 
vypur  biflipp  to  reduce  you  to  the  (aroe  number  '*. 

This  king  left  only  two  legitimate  fons.  Rich* 
ard ,  who  fucceeded  him  ,  and  John ,  who  in- 
herited no  territory ,  though  his  father  had  often 
intended  to  leave  him  a  part  of  his  extenfive  do« 
minions.  He  was  thence  commonly  denominated 
Lackland.  Henry  left  three  legitimate  daughters; 
Maud,  born  in  1156,  and  married  to  Henry, 
duke  of  Saxony;  Eleanor,  born  in  1162,  and 
itfarried  to  Alphonfo  ,  king  of  Gaflile  ;  Joan  , 
born  in  1 165 ,  and  married  to  William  ^  king  of 
Sicily  •'. 

Henrt  is  laid  by  ancient  hiflorians  to  have 
been  of  a  very  amorous  difpofition :  They  men« 
tion  two  of  his  natural  fons  by  Rofamond ,  daugh- 
ter of  lord  Clifford ,  namely  Richard  Longefpec. 
or  Longfword ,  (  fo  called  from  the  fword  he 
pfually  wore )  who  was  afterwards  married  to 
£la ,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  the  earl  of  Sahf« 
l^ury;  and  Geoffrey,  firft  bilbop  of  Lincoln,  then 
archbilbop  of  York.  All  the  other  circumftaa- 
ces  of  the  ftory ,  commonly  told  of  that  lady  ^ 
ieem  to  be  fabulous. 

^  Gir.  Camb.  cap.  %.  in  Angli&  Sacr&^  roL  it. 
*^  Dlceto,  p.  tfitf* 
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The  kings  preparations  for  the  crufade  —  Sets  oat  on 
the  crufade  —  Tranf actions  in  Sicily  ~  Kin^s  arrival 
in  Palefline  —  State  of  Palejiine  —  Diforders  in  Eng. 
land  —  The  kin^s  heroic  actions  in  Pa/efline  —  His 
return  from  Paiejline  —  Captivity  in  Germany  — 
War  'with  France  — *  The  king's  delivery  •—  Return  to 
England  -—  War  vpitb  France  —  Deatb  —  and 
character  of  the  king  «—  MifceUaneous  tranf  actions  of 
this  reign. 


X  HE  cocnpundlion  of  Ricbard ,  for  his  uoduti-  chap. 
fill  behaviour  towards  his  father  ,  was  durable ,        ^ 
and  influenced  him  in  the  choice  of  his  minifters      ''''* 
and  fervants  after  his  acceflion.    Thofe  who  had 
feconded  and  favored  his  rebellion ,    inftead  of 
meeting  with  that  truft  aad    honor  which  they 
expedted,   were  furprifed  to  And,  that  they  lay 
under  difgrace  with  the  new  king,  and  were  on 
all  occafions  bated  and  dei^ifed  by  him.     The 
faithful  minifters  of  Henry,  who  had  vigoroufly 
oppofed  all  the  enterprizes  of  his  fons ,  were  re- 
ceived  with  open  arms ,    and  were  continued  in 
thofe  offices  which  thev  had  honorably  discharged 
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CHAP,  to  their  former  mafter  \  This  prudent  conduft 
X.  might  be  the  refult  of  reflexion ;  but  in  a  prince, 
1189.  like  Richard,  fo  much  guided  by  paffion,  and 
fo  little  by  policy ,  it  was  commonly  afcribed  to 
a  principle  ftill  more  virtuous  and  more  honorable. 
Richard  ,  that  he  might  make  atonement  to 
one  parent  for  his  breach  of  duty  to  the  other , 
imrtiediately  fent  orders  for  rcleafing  the  queen- 
dowager  from  the  confinement  in  which  fhe  had 
Jong  beeii  detained  ;  and  he  intrufted  her  with 
the  government  of  England,  till  his  arrival  in  tbjit 
kingdom.  His  bounty  to  his  brother  John  was 
rather  profufe  and  imprudent  Befides  beftowing 
on  him  the  county  of  Mortaigne  in  Normandy , 
granting  him  a  penfion  of  four  thouland  marks  a 
year,  and  marrying  him  to  Avifa,  the  daughter 
of  the  carl  of  Glocefter,  by  whom  he  inherited 
all  the  poffeffions  of  that  opulent  family ; .  he  in- 
creafed  this  appanage ,  which  the  late  king  had 
deflined  him,  by  other  ex tenfive  grants  and  con- 
cefiioDS.  He  conferred  on  him  the  whole  efliate 
of  Willfam  Peverell,  which, had  efchcated  to  the 
crowji:  He  put  him  in  poffeffion  of  eight  caftles, 
>witH  all  the  forefts  and  honors  annexed  to  them: 
He  delivered  over  to  him  no  lefs  than  fix  earl- 
doms ,  Cornwal,  Devon  ,  Somerfet ,  Nottingham, 
Dorfet,  Lancaftcr,  and  Derby.  And  endeavour- 
ifig,    by  favors,  to  fix  that  vicious  prince  in  his 

]  Hovedeii,    p.'  655.    Bcncd.  Abb.  p.  547*    M.  Paris, 
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duty,  he  put  it  too  much  in  his  power,  when-  0  H  a  p. 
ever  he  pleafod,  to  depart  from  it.  x. 

The. king. /impelled  more  by  the  love  of  mi-*^^  ^^.^^\ 
litary  glory  than  by  fupexftition,  aded,  from  the  preparation 
beginning  of  his  reigh,  as  if  the  fole  purpofe  of  ^®' ***«""• 
his  government  had  been  the  relief  of  the  Holy 
Land ,  and  the  recovery  of  Uerufalem  from  the 
Saracens.  -  This  zeal  againft  infidels,  being  com- 
municated to  his  fubjedts,  broke  out  in  London 
OQ  the  day  of  his  coronation  ,  and  made  them 
find  a  crufade  lefe  dangerous,  and  attended  witb 
more  immediate  profit.  The  prejudices  of  the 
age  had  made  the  lending  of  money  on  intcrelV 
pafs  by  the  invidious  name  of  ufury :  Yet  the 
Bcceffity  of  thepradlice  hadftill  continued  it,  and 
the  greater  part  of  that  kind  of  dealing  fell  every 
where  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews ;  who ,  being 
already  infamous  on  account  of  their  religion, 
had  no  honor  to  lofe^  and  were  apt  to  exert:ife 
a  profeffion  ,  odious  in  itfelf ,  by.  every  kind  of 
rigor,  and  even  fometimes  by  rapine  and  extor- 
tion. The  induftry  and  frugality  of  this  people 
had  put  them  in  poffefEon  of  all  the  ready  money. 
Which  the  idlenefs  and  profiafion,  common  to  the 
Englifh  with  other  European  nations ,  enabled 
thfm  to  lend  at  exorbitant  and  unequal  intereft; 
The  monkifh  writers  reprefent  it  as  a  great  ftain 
on  the  wife  aftd  equitable  government  of  Henry, 
that  he  had-  carefuUy  pFotedled  this  infidel  race 
from  all  injuries  and  infults ;  but  the  zeal  of 
Richard  afforded  the  po{]fulace  a  poetence  for  vent- 
ing their  an}nK:lfiQr^agaiQ(l  them.     The  king  had 
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^  0  A  p,  ilTued  an  edidt,  prohibiting  their  appearance  al 
X<  his  coronation;  but  fonie  of  them,  bringing  him 
MSf.  jarge  prefents  from  their  nation,  prefumed,  in 
confidence  of  that  merit,  to  approach  the  hall  in, 
which  he  dined :  Being  difcovered ,  they  were 
cxpofed  to  the  infults  of  the  bydanders;  they  took 
to  flight;  the  people  parfqed  them;  the  rumor 
was  fpread ,  that  the  king  had  iffued  orders  to 
maf&cre  all  the  Jews;  a  command  fo  agreeable 
was  executed  in  an  inftant  on  fuch  as  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  populace;  thofe  who  had  kept 
at  home  were  expofed  to  equal  danger;  the  peoplCt 
moved  by  rapacity  and  zeal «  broke  into  their 
fcoufes,  which  they  plundered,  after  having  mur* 
dered  the  owners;  where  the  Jews  barricadoed 
their  doors ,  and  defended  themfelves  with  vigor, 
the  rabble  fet  fire  to  the  houfes,  and  made  way 
through  the  flames  to  exercife  their  pillage  and 
violence  ;  the  ufual  liceptioufnefs  of  London  , 
which  the  ibvereign.  power  with  difficulty  re» 
firained  ,  broke  out  with  fury ,  and  continued 
thefe  outrages ;  the  houfes  of  the  rich  citizens , 
though  Chriftians,  were  next  attacked  and  plun* 
dered ;  and  wearlnefs  and  fatiety  at  lad  put  an  end 
to  the  difbrder:  Yet  when  the  king  impowered 
Glanville^  the  jufticiary,  to  enquire  into  the  au<- 
thors  of  thefe  crimes ,  the  guilt  was  found  to  in^ 
volve  fo  many  of  the  moft  confiderable  citizens, 
that  it  was  deemed  more  prudent  to  drop  the 
profecution ;  and  very  few  fuffered  the  punifliment 
due  to  this  enormity.  But  the  diforcler  flopped 
not  at  London.     The  inhabitants  of  the  other 
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cities  of  England,  hearing  of  this  flaughtcr  of  the  C  H  A  P. 
Jews,  imitated  the  example:    In  York,  five  hun-        x. 
dred  of  that  nation  ,  who  had  retired  into  the       **8^* 
caflJe  forfafety,  and  found  themfelves  unable  to 
defend  the  place,  murdered  their  own  wives  an4 
children ,  threw  the  dead  bodies  over  the  walls 
upon  the  populace ,   and  then  fetting  lire  to  the 
houfes,  perifhed  in  the  flames.      The  gentry  of 
the  neighbourhood ,    who   were  all  indebted  to 
the  Jews ,  ran  to  the  cathedral ,  where  their  bonds 
were  kept ,  and  made  a  folemn  bonfire  of  the  pa- 
pers before  the  aJur.     The  compiler^  of  the  an- 
nals of  Waverley,  in  relating  thefe  events ,  blet 
fes  the  Almighty  for  thus  delivering  over  this  inof- 
pious  race  to  deftrudion  *. 

The  ancient  fituation  of  England,  when  the 
people  poffeflcd  little  riches  and  the  public  no 
credit,  made  it  impoflGble  for  fovereigns  to  bear 
the  expence  of  a  (leady  or  durable  war  ,  even  on 
their  frontiers;  much  lefs  could  they  find  regular 
means  for  the  fupport  of  diftant  expeditions  like 
thofe  into  Paleftine,  which  were  more  the  refult 
of  popular  fcenzy  than  of  fober  reafon  or  deliberate 
policy.  Richard  ,  therefore ,  knew  ,  that  he . 
muft  carry  with  him  all  the  treafure  neceffary  for  his 
enterprize  ,  and  that  both  the  remoteneis  of  his 
own  country  and  its  poverty  made  it  unable  to 
fiirnilh  him  with  thofe  continued  fupplies,  which 
the  exigencies  of  fo  perilous  a  war  mud  neceflarily 
require.    His  father  bad  left  him  a  treafure  of 

^  Gale's  Colled.  tqL  jji.  pw  j6^. 
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£  H  A  F«  above  a  hundred  thouland  marks ;  and  the  king , 
x^  nc^igent  of  every  confideration,  but  his  prefent 
II89.  objed,  endeavoured  to  augment  this  fum  by  all 
expedients,  how  pernicious  foever  to  the  public, 
or  dangerous  to  royal  authority.  He  put  to  falc 
the  revenues  and  manors  of  the  crown  ;  the 
offices  of  grcateft  truft  and  power ,  even  thofe  of 
forefter  and  (heriflf ,  which,  anciently  were  fo 
important  ' ,  became  venal ;  the  dignity  of  chief 
jufticiary,  in  whofe  hands  was  lodged  the  whole 
execution  of  the  laws  ,  was  fold  to  Hugh  dfe 
Puzas,  bifhop  of  Durham,  for  athoufand  marks; 
the  fame  prelate  bought  the  earldom  of  Northun\- 
berland  for  life  *;  many  of  the  champions  of  the 
crofs,  who  had  repented  of  their  vow,  purchafed 
the  liberty  of  violating  it;  arid  Richard,  who 
flood  lefs  in  need  of  men  than  of  money,  difpenfed, 
on  thefe  conditions,  with  their  attendance.  Elated 
with  the  hopes  of  fame ,  which  in  that  age 
attended  no  wars  but  thofe  againft  the  infidels , 
he  wasT)lind  to  every^other  confideration;  and 
when  fome  of  his  wifcr  minifters  objeded  to  this 
//.  \^  .diffipation  of  the  revenue  and  power  of  the 
'  \l  .> crown  ,  he  replied,  that  he  would  fell  London 
^^  *<  /itfelf  could  he  find  a  purchafer  '.  Nothing  indeed 
icould  be  a  ftronger  proof  how  negligent  he  was 

*  The  flierifF  had  anciently  both  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice  and  the  management  of  the  king's  revenue  committe'd 
to  him  in  the  county.    See  Hale  of  Sberijp  Actounts. 

M.  Paris,  p.   109. 

*  W.  Heming,  p.  ^19.   Knyghton,  p.  2402. 
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of  all  future  intcrefts  in  comparifon  of  the  crafade,  chap. 
than  his  felling  ,  for  fo  fmall  a  fum  as  10,000  x. 
marks,  the  vafTalage  of  Scotland,  together  with  ***'• 
the  fortrefles  of  Roxborough  and  Berwic  ,  the 
greateft  acquifition  that  had  been  made  by  his 
father  during  the  courfe  of  his  ^idlorious  reign ; 
and  his  accepting  the  homage  of  William  in  the 
ufual  terms ,  merely  for  the  territories  which  that 
prince  held  in  England  *.  The  Englilh  of  all 
ranks  and  ftations  were  oppreflcd  by  numerous 
exadions:  Menaces  were  employed  both  againft 
the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  in  order  to  extort 
money  from  them :  And  where  a  pretence  was 
wanting  againfl:  the  rich ,  the  king  obliged  them , 
by  the  fear  of  his  difpleafure,  to  lend  him  fums, 
which  ,  he  knew  ,  it  would  never  be  in  his 
power  to  repay. , 

But  Richard  ,  though  he  Sacrificed  every 
intereft  and  confideration  to  the  fuccefs  of  this 
pious  enterprize,  carried  fo  little  the  appearance 
of  fandity  in  his  condud:»  thafFulk,  curate  of 
Neuilly,  a  zealous  preacher  of  the  crufade,  who 
from  that  merit  had  acquired  the  privilege  of 
fpeaking  the  boldeft  truths  ,  advifed  him  to  rid 
faimfelf  of  his  notorious  vices,  particularly  his)/;ji 
pride  ,  avarice  ,  and  voluptuoufnels ,  which  he  ^  ^ 
called  the  king's  thrc«  favorite  daughters.  Tou 
counfel  weUf  replied  Richard;  and  I  hereby  dijpofe 


p.  S57 
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e  VL  k  V.  cf  the  firft  to  the  Templars  ,    of  the  fecond  to  tfie 
X.         BenediSints ,  and  of  the  third  to  my  prelates. 
«"«^.  Richard,  jealous  of  attempts  which  might  be 

made  on  England  during  his  abfence ,  laid  prince 
John,  as  well  as  his  natural  brother  Geoffrey, 
archbilbop  of  York,  under  engagements,  confirm* 
ed  by  their  oaths,  that  neither  of  them  ibould 
enter  the  kingdom  till  his  return  ;  though  he 
thought  proper,  before  his  departure,  to  with« 
draw  this  prohibition.  The  adminiftration  was 
1^  in  the  hands  of  Hugh ,  bi/hop  of  Durham  ^ 
and  of  Longchamp ,  bifliop  of  Ely ,  whom  he 
appointed  jufticiaries  and  guardians  of  the  realm* 
The  latter  was  a  Frenchman  of  mean  birth ,  and 
of  a  violent  charadler;  who  by  art  and  addrels 
had  infmuated  himfelf  into  favor ,  whom  Richard 
had  created  chancellor,  and  whom  he  had  engaged 
the  pope  alfo  to  inveft  with  the  legantine  autho- 
rity, that,  by  centering  every  kind  of  power  in 
his  perfon ,  he  might  the  better  enfiire  the  public 
tranquillity.  AH  the  military  and  turbulent  fpi* 
rits  flocked  about  the  perfon  of  the  king,  and 
were  impatient  to  diftinguilb  themfelves  agaiaft 
the  infidels  in  Afia ;  whidier  his  inclinations ,  his 
engagements  ,  led  him  ,  and  whither  he  was 
impelled  by  mefTages  from  the  king  of  France , 
ready  to  embark  in  this  eaterprize. 

The  emperor  Frederic,  a  prince  of. great  ifpirit 
and  condud  ,  had  already  taken  the  road  to 
Faleftine  at  the  head  of  150,000  men,  colleded 
from  Germany  and-  all  the  northern  dates. 
Having  furmounted  every  obftacle  thrown  in 
his  way   by    the  artifices    of    the   Greeks  and 
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'  the  power   of  the    infidels  ,    he  had  penetrated  c  H  a  r» 
to    the    borders  of  Syria  ;   when  ,    bathing   in        x* 
the    cold   river    Cydnus ,    during    the    greateft 
heat  of  the  fummer-feafon,   he  was  feized  with 
a    mortal    diftemper ,    which    put    an   end    to 
his  life  and  £is  rafli   enterprize  '.      His  army,  ^ 

under  the  command  of  his  fon  Conrade ,  reached 
Paleftine ;  but  was  fo  diminifhed  by  fatigue » 
fcimine ,  maladies »  and  the  fword ,  that  it  fcarcely 
amounted  to  eight  thoufand  men ;  and  was  un- 
able to  make  any  progrels  againft  the  great  power, 
valor,  and  condud  of  Saladin.  Thefe  reiterated 
calamities  »  attending  the  crulades,  had  taught 
the  kings  of  France  and  England  the  neceifity  of 
trying  another  road  to  the  Holy  Land;  and  they 
determined  to  condudt  their  armies  thither  by 
fea,  to  carry  provifions  along  with  them,  and  by 
means  of  their  naval  power  to  maintain  an  open 
communication  with  their  own  ftates  ,  and  with 
the  weftern  parts  of  Europe.  The  place  of  '»» 
rendez-vous  was  appointed  in  the  plains  of*^'^^*^ 
Vezelay ,  on  the  borders  of  Burgundy  * :  Philip 
and  Richard,  on  their  arrival  there,  found  their 
combined  army  amount  to  100,000  men  ^;  a 
mighty  force,  animated  with  glory  and  religion, 
conduded  by  two  warlike  monarchs ,  provided 
Vrith  every  thing  which  their  feveral  dominions 
could  fupply,^  and  not  to  be  overcome  but  by 
their  own  mifcondud,  er  by  the  unfurmountable 
obftacles  of  nature. 

^  Biened.  Abb.  p.  %%S.  '  Hoveden^  p.  669. 

•  Vimfiuf ,  p.  i%u 
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CHAP.      The  French  prince  and  the  Englifli  here  reitc* 
X.         rated  their  pfomifes  of  cordial  friendftiip,  pledged 
1 190.       their  faith  not  16  invade  each  other's  donriinioms 
oMt^on^"e      during  the  crufade,  mutually  exchanged  the  oaths 
crnikde.         of  all  their  barons  and  prelates  to  the  farfae  elfcdl, 
and  fubjedcd   themfelves  to  the  penalty  of  inter- 
dids  and.  excommunications,  if  they  (hould  ever 
violate  this  public  and  folemn  engagement  They 
then  feparated  ;  Philip,  took  the  road  to  Genoa  , 
Richard    that    to    Marfeilles ,    with  a   view    of 
meeting  their  fleets  ,   which  were   feverally  ap- 
pointed to- rendezvous  in  thefe  harbours.    They 
]4tb  Sept.      put  to  fea  ;  and  nearly  about  the  fame  time,  were 
obliged  ,    by  flrefs   of  weather ,   to  take  (beltei; 
in  Meflina  ,   where  they   were  detained  during 
the  whole  winter.     This  incident  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  animofities,  which  proved  fatal  to  their 
enterprize. 

Richard  and  Philip  were,  by  the  fituation 
and  extent  of  their  dominions,  rivals  in  power; 
by  their  age  and  inclinations  ,  competitors  for 
glory ;  and  thcfci  caufes  of  emulation , .  which  , 
had  the  princes  been  employed  in  the  field 
againft  the  common  enemy,  might  have  ftimulat- 
ed  them  to  martial  enterprizcs  ,  foon  excited, 
during  the  prefent  leifure  and  repofe ,  quarrels 
between  monarchs  of  fuch  a  )iery  charader. 
Equally  haughty,  ambiuous,  intrepid,  and  inflex- 
ible ;  they  were  irritated  with  the  leaft  appearance 
of  injury,  and  were  incapable,  by  mutual  con- 
.  defcenfions ,  to  eflfaoc  thofe  caufes  of  compkint  ,* 
which  unavoidably  arofe  bctwe.en  them.  Richafd, 
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candid,  finccre,  undefigningv  impolitic,  violent,  chap. 
laid    himfelf  open  ,    on  every  occafion ,    to   the         x. 
defigns  of  bis  antagonift ;  who,  provident,  intereft-       ***°-' 
ed,  intriguing,  failed  not  to  take  ajl  advantages 
againft  him:   And  thus,    both  t4ie  circumflances 
of  their  difpofition  in  which  they   were  Gmilar, 
and  thofe   in  which  they   differed ,   rendered   it 
impoilible  for  them  to  perfcvere  in  that  harmony, 
which  was  fo   neceffary   to  the  fuccels  of  their 
undertaking. 

'  The  latft  king  of  Sicily  and  Naples  was  Wil-  Tranrac. 
Kam  II.  who  had  married  Joan,  fifter  to  Richard;  ^^?'*'^ 
and  who,  dying  without  iffue,  bad  bequeathed 
bis  dominions  to  bis  paternal  aunt,  Conftantia^, 
the  only  legitimate  defcendant  furviving  of 
Roger,  the  firft  fovereign  of  thofe  ftates  who 
bad  been  honored  with  the  royal  title.  This 
princefs  bad ,  in  expeAation  of  that  rich  inherit^ 
^nce,  been  manried  to  Henry  VI.  the  reigning 
emperor  '*;  but  Tancred,  her  natural  brother  4 
had  fixed  iuch  an  intereft  among  the  barons, 
that,  taking  advantage  of  Henry's  abfence,  be 
had  acquired  pofTeffion  of  the  throne ,  and  main- 
tained his  claim,  by  force  of  arms,  againft  all. 
the  efforts  of  the  Germans  ".  The  approach  of 
the  crufaders  naturally  gave  him  -  apprehenfioni 
for  his  unftable  government ;  and  he  was  unqerv 
tain ,  whether  be  bad  moft  reafon  to  dread  the 
prefence  of  the  French  or  of  the  EngliOi  monarch.. 
Philip  was  engaged  in  a  ftrid  alliance  with  the. 

'*  Bcncd.  Abb.  p.  58<^.      .        "  Hovcden,  p.  WJ/ 
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CHAP,  emperor  his  competitor:  Richard  was  difgullcd 
X.  by  his  rigors  towards  the  quecn-dowager,  whom 
'*^^  the  Sicihan  prince  bad  conlined  in  Palermo;  be- 
caufe  {he  had  oppofed  with  all  her  intercft  his 
fucceffioa  to  the  crown.  Tancred ,  therefore , 
fenfible  of  the  prefent  neceflity,  refolved  to  pay 
court  to  both  thefe  formidable  princes ;  and  he 
was  not  unfuccelsful  in  his  endeavours.  He  per* 
(uaded  Philip  that  it  was  highly  improper  for 
him  to  interrupt  his  enterprize  againft  the  infidels^ 
by  any  auempt  againft  a  ChriAiao  ftate  :  He 
reftored  queen  Joan  to  her  liberty  ;  and  evea 
found  means  to  make  an  alliance  with  Richard, 
wJho  ftipulated  by  treaty  to  marry  his  nephew , 
Arthur,  the  young  duke  of  Briunny,  to  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Tancred  **.  But  before,  thefe 
terms  of  friendfbip  were  fettled,  Richard,  jealous 
both  of  Tancred  and  of  the  inhabkants  of 
Melfina,  had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  the  fuburb<^ 
4|nd  had  poflefled  himfelf  of  a  fmall  fort ,  which 
commanded  the  harbour ;  and  he  kept  himfelf 
%i  Octobtr.  extremely  on  bis  guard  againft  their  enterprizes* 
The  citizens  took  umbrage.  Mutual  infults  and 
attacks  pafled  between  them  an(^  the  Englilh : 
Philip  ,  who  had  quartered  his  troops  in  the 
town ,  endeavoured  to  accommodate  the  quarrel , 
andl  held  a  conference  with  Richard  for  that 
purpofe.  While  the  two  kings ,  meeting  in  the 
open  fields ,  were  engaged  in  difcourfe  on  this 
fiibjeft ,   a  body  of  thofe  Sicilians  feemed  to  be 


^*  Hovfden,  P-tf?^)  tf77«     Bcned.  Abb.  p.  €ii. 
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drawing  towards  them ;  and  Richard  puQicd  for-  chap, 
wards,  in  order  to  enquire  into  the  reafon  of  x. 
this  extraordinary  movement  ".  Tho  Englifh, 
infolent  from  their  power  ,  and  inflamed  with 
former  animofities ,  wanted  but  a  pretence  for 
attacking  the  Meflinefe :  They  foon  chaced  them 
off  the  field  ,  drove  them  into  the  town  ,  and 
entered  with  them  at  the  gates.  The  king  employed 
his  authority  to  reftrain  them  from  pillaging  and 
maffacring  the  defencelefs  inhabitants ;  but  he 
gave  orders,  in  token  of  his  vidory  ,  that  the 
ftandard  of  England  Ihould  be  ereded  on  the 
Avails.  Philip,  who  confidered  that  place  as  his 
quarters,  exclaimed  againft  the  infult,  and  ordered 
fome  of  his  troops  to  pull  down  the  ftandard : 
But  Richard  informed  him  by  a  meflengor,  that, 
though  he  himfelf  would  willingly  remove  that 
ground  of  offence,  he  would  not  permit  it  to  be 
done  by  others;  and  if  the  French  king  attempted 
fuch  an  infult  upon  him,  he  ihould  not  fucceed 
but  by  the  utmoft  effufion  of  blood.  Philip, 
content  with  this  fpecies  of  haughty  fubmiflion, 
recalled  his  orders  **:  The  difference  was  feem- 
ingly  accommodated  ;  but  dill  left  the  remains 
of  rancot  and  jealoufy  in  the  breads  of  the  • 
two  raonarchs. 

Tancred,  who,  for  his  own  fecurity,  defired       "*^'" 
to   inOame   their   mutual  hatred  ,    employed   an 
artifice ,   which  might  have  been  attended  with 
confequences  ftill  more  fatal.  He  fhowed  Richard 


<} 


Bjned.  Akb.  p.  60S.  '     **  Hoveden,  p.  <574. 
Vol.  II.  (^ 
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t  H  k  V.  ^  letter,  figncd  by  the  French  king,  and  deli- 
X.  veredto  him,  as  he  pretended,  by  the  duke  of 
ii9i»  Burgundy;  in  which  that  monarch  defired  Tan- 
cred  to  fall  upon  the  quarters  of  the  Enghfh,  and 
promifcd  to  Jtflift  him  in  putting  them  to  the 
fworcl,  as  common  enemies.  The  nuwary  Richard 
gave  credit  to  the  information  ;  but  was  too 
candid  not  to  betray  his  difcontent  to  Philip, 
wlvo  abfolutcJy  denied  the  letter  ,  and  charged 
the  Sicilian  prince  with  forgery  and  falfehood. 
Richard  either  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  entirely 
fatisfied  '^ 

Lest  thefe  jealoufies  and  complaints  fhould 
multiply  between  them,  it  was  propofed,  that 
they  lliould,  by  a  folemn  treaty,  obviate  all  future 
diflferences  ,  and  adjuft  every  point  that  could 
pdflibly  hereafter  become  a  controverfy  between 
them.  But  this  expedient  darted  a  new  difpute, 
which  might  have  proved  more  dangerous  than 
any  of  the  foregoing,  and  which  deeply  concerned 
the  honor  of  Philip's  family.  When  Richard,  in 
every  treaty  with 'the  late  king,  infifted  fo 
lirenuoully  on  being  allowed  to  marry  Alice  oF 
France,  he  had  only  fought  a  pretence  for  quar- 
relling; and  never  meant  to  take  to  his  bed  a 
]>rincefs  fufpedled  of  a  criminal  amour  with  his 
own  father^  After  he  became  mafter ,  he  no 
longer  fpake  of  that  alliance  :  He  even  took 
mcafures  for  cfpoufing  Berengaria  ,   daughter  of 


^  Iloveden,     p.    688.   Bened.   Abb.  p.  64s,     ^4j. 
Bioni^iton  >  p.   119^. 
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Sanchez,  king  of  Navarre,  with  whom  he  had  be-  c  M  A  F. 
come  enamoured  during  his  abode  in  Guienne  " :  x. 
Queen  Eleanor  was  daily  expeded  with  that  **'*• 
princefs  at  Mcfliha  "  :  and  when  Philip  renewed 
to  him  his  applications  for  efpoufing  his  filler 
Alice  ,  Richard  was  obliged  to  give  him  an 
abfolute  refufal.  It  is  pretended  by  Hovedcn  and 
other  hiftorians  ** ,  that  he  was  able  to  produce 
fuch  convincing  proofs  of  Alice's  infidelity ,  and 
even  of  her  having  born  a  child  to  Henry,  that 
her  brother  defifted  from  his  applications,  and 
chofe  to  wrap  up  the  diihonor  of  his  htaily  ia 
filence  and  oblivion.  It  is  certain,  from  the  treaty 
itfelf,  which,  remains  '*,  that,  whatever  were 
his  motives,  he  permitted  Richard  to  give  his 
hand  to  Berengaria;  and  having  fettled  all  other 
controverfies  with  that  prince,  he  immediately 
fet  (ail  for  the  Holy  I^nd.  Richard  awaited  fome 
time  the  arrival  of  his  mother  and  bride;  and 
wh^n  they  joined  him,  he  feparated  his  fleet  into 
two  fquadrons,  and  fet  forward  on  his  cnt^trprizc. 
Queen  Eleanor  retorncd  to  England ;  but  Beren- 
garia, and  the  queen-dowager  of  Sicily,  bis  fitter, 
attended  him  on  the  expedition  **. 

The  Englifh  fleet  ,  on  leaving  the  port  of 
Meffina,  met  with  a  fucious  tempeft;  and  the 
•iquadron,  on    whkh  the    two  prioceffcs  were 

*'  Vinifauf,  p.  ;f6.         '^  M.  Paris,  p.  no.   Trivet, 
B.  I02.  W.  Heming,  p.  ^19.  '*  Hoveden,    p.  688* 
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c  n  k  V.  embarked ,  vras  driven  on  the  coaft  of  Cyprus , 
X.  and  feme  of  the  veflels  were  wrecked  near  Limiflb 
"9T.  in  that  ifland.  Ifaac  ,  prince  of  Cyprus  ,  who 
*" '  affumed  the  magnificent  title  of  emperor,  pillaged 
the  Ihips  that  were  ftranded,  threw  the  feamea 
and  paflengers  into  prifon,  and  even  refufcd'to 
the  princefles. liberty,  in  their  dangerous  fituation, 
of  entering  the  harbour  of  Limifla  But  Richard  > 
who  arrived  foon  after ,  took  ample  vengeance 
on  him  for  the  injury.  He  difembarked  his  tropps; 
defeated  the  tyrant,  who  oppofed  his  landing; 
entered  Limiffo  by  ftorm  ;  gained  next  day  a 
fecond  vidory  ;  obliged  llaac  to  furrendcr  at 
difcretion ;  and  eftabliflied  governors  over  the 
ifland.  The  Greek  prince,  being  thrown  into 
prifon  and  loaded  with  irons,  complained  of  the 
little  regard  with  which  he  was  treated:  Upoa 
which ,  Richard  ordered  filver  fetters  to  be  made 
for  him  ;  and  this  emperor ,  plea(ed  with  the 
diftindlion,  cxprefled  a  fenfc  of  the  generofity  of 

nth  May.  tih  coi:queror  ".  The  king  here  efpoufed  Berciv 
garia  ,  who  ,  immediately  embarking ,  carried 
along  with  her  to  Paleftine  the  daughter  of  the 
Cypriot  prince;  a  dangerous  rivai.,  :  Al^bo  wa$ 
believed  to  have  fcduced  the  aflfeiiions  of  her 
hiifband.  Such  were  the  libertine  cbar^defi  a^^ 
N  condud  of  the  heroes  engaged,  in  this  piausi^tei^ 

prize ! 

Thewog's     ^    The  Englilh  army -arrived  in  time  to  partake 

Bened.  Abb.  p..  ^^o.  Ann.  Wayefl.  p.  i6/^  Vinffeuf, 
p.   }28.  W.  Heming,  p.  53}.    ,  ....** 
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in  the  glory  of  the  ficgc  of  Acre  or  Ptolemais,  c  ii  a  ]\ 
which  bad  been  attacked  for  above  two  years  by        x. 
the  united  force  of  all  the  Chriftians  in  Paleftine,     ."^r. 
and  had  been  defended  by  the  utmoft  efforts  of  J>"i,^ine. 
Saladin  and   the  Saracens.    The  remains  of  the 
German  army,  condu<fled  by  the  emperor  Frederic^ 
and  the  feparate  bodies  of  adventurers  who  con<» 
tinualFy  poured  in  from  the  Weft,    had  enabled 
the  king-  of  Jerufalem    to   form   this  important 
cnterprize  ** :  But  Saladin,  having  thrown  a  ftrong 
garrifon   into  the  place   under  the  command  of 
Caracos,  his  own  mailer  in  the  art  of  war,  and 
moleding   the  befiegers  with    continual    attack^ 
and  fallies  ,    had    protraded  ttie  fuccefs   of  the 
enterprize,  and  wafted  the  force  Of  his  enemies. 
The  arrival  of  Philip  and  Richard  infpired  new 
life  into  the  Chriftians;  and  thefe  princes,  adling 
by  concert,    and  Iharing   the  honor  and  danger 
of  every  adion,    gave  hopes  of  a  final  vidory 
over  the  infidels.   They  agreed  on   this  plan  of 
operations:  When  the  French  monarch  attacked 
the  town  ,    the   Englifli   guarded   the  trenches : 
Next  day,    when  the  Englifli   prince  conduded 
the  affault,  the  French  fucceeded  him  in  provide 
ing  for  the  fafety  of  the  aifailants.  The  emulation, 
between  thofe  rival  kings  and  rival  nations  pro- 
duced extraordinary   ads  of  valor  :     Richard  ia 
particular  ,     animated  with  a    more    precipitate 
courage  than  Philip,  and  more  agreeable  to  the 
romantic  fpirit  of  that  age  ,  drew  to  himfelf  the 

*'  Vinifauf,  p.  369,  271,  J79. 
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CHAP*  general  attention ,  and  acquired  a  gVcat  and  fplcndid 
X.  reputation.  But  this  harmony  was  ot  (hort  dura- 
^^9u  tion;  and  occafions  of  difcord  foon  arofe  between 
thefe  jealous  and  haughty  princes. 
Stare  of  Pa-  The  family  of  Bouillon,  which  had  firft  been 
placed  on  the  throne  of  Jerufalem ,  ending  in  a 
female,  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou,  grandfather  to 
Henry  11.  of  England  ,  married  the  heirefs  of 
that  kingdom ,  and  tranfmitted  his  title  to  the 
younger  branches  of  his  family.  The  Anjevin 
race  ending  alfo  in  a  female,  Guy  dcLufignan, 
by  efpoufmg  Sibylla,  the  heirefe,  had  fucceeded 
to  the  title;  and  though  he  loft  his  kingdom  by 
the  invafion  of  Saladin,  he  was  ftill  acknowledged 
by  all  the  Chriftians  for  king  of  Jerufalem  *'. 
But  as  Sibylla  died  without  iffue  ,  during  the 
fiege  of  Acre,  Ifabella,  her  younger  fifter,  put 
in  her  claim  to  that  titular  kingdom,  and  required 
Lufignan  to  rcfign  his  pretenfions  to  her  buiband, 
Conrad e,  marquis  of  Montferrat.  Lufignan,  main- 
taining that  the  royal  title  was  unalienable  and 
indefeafible ,  had  recourfe  to  the  protedion  of 
Richard ,  attended  on  him  before  he  left  Cyprus, 
and  engaged  him  to  embrace  his  caufe  **.  1  here 
needed  no  other  reafon  for  throwing  Philip  into 
the  party  of  Conrade;  and  the  oppofite  views 
of  thefe  great  monarchs  brought  faction  and 
diflenfion  into  the  Chriftian  army,  and  retarded 
all  its  operations.   The  Templars,  the  Genoefc^ 

*^  Vinifauf,  p.  281.  **  Trivet,  p.  104.   Vinifauf, 

p.  1^2.  W.  Heming,  p.  524. 
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and  the  Germans,  declared  for  Philip  and  Conrade;  chap. 
the  Flemings,  the  Pifans,  the  knights  of  the  hofpit-  x. 

al  of  St.  John  ,  adhered  to  Richard  and  Lufignan.  >'*'• 
But  notwithftanding  thefe  difputes,  as  the  length 
of  the  fiege  had  reduced  the  Saracen  garrifon  to 
the  laft  extremity,  they  furrendered  themfelves 
prifoaers  ;  ftipulated  ,  in  return  for  their  lives , 
other  advantages  to  the  Chriftians,  fuch  as  the  re-  ?zth  July, 
ftoring  of  the  Chriftian  prifoners,  and  the  delivery 
of  the  wood  of  the  true  crofs  *';  and  this  great 
.cnterprize ,  which  had  long  engaged  the  attention 
of  all  Europe  and  Afia,  was  at  laft,  after  the 
lofs  of  300,000  men,  brought  to  a  happy  period. 
But  Philip,  inftead  of  purfuing  the  hopes  of 
farther  conqueft ,  and  of  redeeming  the  holy  city 
from  flavcry ,  being  difgufted  with  the  afccndant 
afTumed  and  acquired  by  Richard,  and  having 
views  of  many  advantages,  which  he  might  reap 
by  his  prefence  in  Europe,  declared  his  refolu- 
tion  of  returning  to  France ;  and  he  pleaded  his 
bad  ftate  of  health  as  an  excufe  fox  his  defertion 
of  the  common  caufe.  He  left  ,  however ,  ta 
Richard  ten  thoufand  of  his  troops,  under  the 
command  of   the   duke  of  Burgundy  ;    and   he 


*'  This  true   crofs  was  loft  in   the  battle  of  Tiberlade  ^ 
to  which   it  had  been  carried  by  the-  crufaders   for  their 
protedion.  Rigtfrd ,  an  author  of  that  age ,   fays ,  that  after 
this  difmai  event ,  all  the  children  who  weie  born  throughout  /    ii/ 
all  Chriftendora ,   had    only  twenty  or  twenty-two    teeth ,  ^  •  •  ♦ 
inftead  of  thirty  or  thirty-two ,    which   was  their    formct] 
complement,  p.  14. 
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c  II  A  r.  renewed  his  oath  never  to  commence  hoftilitic* 
X.  againft  that  prince's  dominions  during  his  abfence. 
**''♦  But  he  had  no  fooner  reached  Italy  than  he 
apph'ed,  'tis  pretended,  to  pope  Celeftine III.  for 
a  difpenfation  from  this  vow;  and  when  denied 
that  rcqucft,  he  ftill  proceeded,  though  after  a 
covert  manner,  in  a  projcA,  which  the  prcfent 
fituation  of  England  rendered  inviting,  and  which 
gratified ,  in  an  eminent  degree ,  both  his  refent- 
ment  and  his  ambition. 
Difordfrsin  iMMEDiATbLY  after  Richard  had  left  England, 
Eugiand.  ^^ J  begun  his  march  to  the  holy  land ,  the  two 
prelates,  whom  he  had  appointed  guardians  of 
the  realm,  broke  out  into  animofities  againft  each 
6ther,  and  threw  the  kingdom  into  combuftion. 
Longchamp,  prefumptuous  in  his  nature,  elated 
by  the  favor  which  he  enjoyed  with  his  mailer, 
and  armed  with  the  Icgantinc  commiffion,  could 
not  fubmit  to  an  equality  with  the  bifhop  of 
Durham :  He  even  went  fo  far  as  to  arreft  his 
colleague,  and  to  extort  from  him  a  refignation 
of  the  earldom  of  Northumberland,  and  of  hi^ 
other  dignities,  as  the  price  of  his  liberty*'.  The 
Ring,  informed  of  thefe  diflenfions,  ordered,  by 
letters  from  Marfeilles,  that  the  bifhop  fliould  be 
rcinftated  in  his  offices;  but  Longchamp  had  ftill 
the  boldneCs  to  refufe  compliance  ,  on  pretence 
that  he  himfelf  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
king  s  fecret  intentions  *'.  He  proceeded  to  govern 

Hovcden,  p.  66^.   Knyghton,  p.  240J, 
W.  Ueming,  p.  $28. 
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the  kingdom  by  his  fole  authority ;  to  treat  all  c  H  a  p. 
the  nobility  with  arrogance;  and  to  difplay  his  x. 
power  and  riches  with  an  invidious  oftentation. 
He  never  travelled  without  a  ftrong  guard  of 
fifteen  hundred  foreign  foldiers,  colleded  from 
that  licentious  tribe,  with  which  the  age  was 
generally  infefted  :  Nobles  and  knights  were 
proud  of  being  admitted  into  his  train:  His  retinue 
wore  the  afpedl  of  royal  magnificence  :  And 
when ,  in  his  progrcfs  through  the  kingdom,  he 
lodged  in  any  monaftery ,  his  attendants ,  it  is 
faid,  were  fufficient  to  devour,  in  one  night, 
the  revenue  of  feveral  years  **.  The  king  ,  who 
was  detained  in  Europe  longer  than  the  haughty 
prelate  expeded  ,  hearing  of  this  oftentation, 
which  exceeded  even  what  the  habits  of  that  age 
indulged  in  ecclefiaftics ;  being  alfo  iriformed  of 
the  infolent,  tyrannical  condudl  of  his  minifter; 
thought  proper  to  reftrain  his  power:  He  fent 
n^w  orders  ,  appointing  Walter  archbifliop  of 
Rouen,  William  Marefhal  earl  of  Strigul,  Geoffrey 
Fitz-Peter,  William  Briewere,  and  Hugh  Bardolf, 
counfellors  to  Longchamp,  and  commanding  him 
to  take  no  meafure  of  importance  without  their 
concurrence  and  approbation.  But  fuch  general 
terror  had  this  man  imprefled  by  his  violent 
condud,  that  even  the  archbiflhop  of  Rouen  and 
the  earl  of  Strigul  durft  not  produce  this  mandate 
of  the  king's ;  and  Longchamp  ftill  maintained  an 


Ilovcden  ,    p.    680.    Bcncd.    Abb.   p.    626.   700^ 
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;  H  A  p.  uncontrolled  authority  over  the  nation.  But 
X.  when  he  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  throw  into  prifon 
Geoifrey  archbifliop  of  York,  wiio  had  oppoTed 
his  noeafures  ^  this  breach  of  ecclefiaftical  privile- 
ges excited  fuch  an  univcrfal  ferment,  that  prince 
John,  difgufted  with  •the  fmall  fliarc  he  poflefTed 
in  the  government,  and  perfonally  difobJiged  by 
Longchamp,  ventured  to  fummon  at  Reading  a 
general  council  of  the  nobility  and  prelates ,  and 
cite  him  to  appear  bfefor«  them.  Longchamp 
thought  it  dangerous  to  intruft  his  perfon  in 
their*  hands,  and  he  fhut  himfelf  up  in  the  Tower 
of  London ;  but  being  foon  obliged  to  furrender 
that  fortreCs  he  fled  beyond  fea,  concealed  under 
a  female  habit ,  and  was  deprived  of  his  offices 
of  chancellor  and  chief  judiciary  ;  the  laft  of 
which  was  conferred  on  the  archbifhop  of  Rouen, 
2.  prelate  of  prudence  and  moderation.  The  com- 
rniffion  of  legate,  however,  which  had  been 
renewed  to  Lor>gchamp  by  pope  Celeftine,  ftill 
gave  him  ,  notwithflanding  his  abfence ,  great 
authority  in  the  kingdom,  enabled  hipi  to  difturb 
the  government ,  and  forwarded  the  views  of 
Philip,  who  watched  every  opportunity  of  annoy- 

ti9i.  ing  Richard's  dominions.  That  monarch  firft 
attempted  to  carry  open  war  into  Normandy; 
but  as  the  French  nobility  refufed  to  follow  him 
in  an  invafion  of  a  ftate  wliich  they  had  fworn 
to  protedl,  and  as  the  pope,  who  was  the  general 
guardian  of  all  princes  that  had  taken  the  crdfs, 
threatened  him  with  ecclefiaftical  cenfures ,  he 
defifted  from  his  enterprize,  and  employed  againft 
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EiTgland  the  expedient  of  fccret  policy  and  intri-  chap, 
gue.  He  debauched  priace  John  from  his  allegiance ;         x. 
promifed  him  his  fifter  Alice  in  marriage;  offered       "^*^ 
to  give  him  poffeflion  of  all  Richard's  tranfmarine 
dominions ;  and  had  not  the  authority  of  queen 
EJeanor,  and  the  menaces  of  the  Englifh  council, 
prevailed  over  the  inclinations  of  that  turbulent 
prince ,  he  was  ready  to  have  croffed  the  feas ,, 
and  to  have  put  in  execution  his  criminal  enter- 
prizes. 

T^jE  jcaloufy   of  Philip  was  every   moment  The  kinrs 
excited  by  the  glory,  which  the  great  adions  <^f  Yo'nf in  Fa^ 
Richard  were  gaining  him  in  the  eaft,  and  which,  u&m: 
being  compared  to  his    own    defertion   of  that 
popular  caufe,  threw  a  double  luftre  on  his  rival. 
His   envy,  therefore,  prompted  him   to  obfcurc 
that  fame,   which  he  bad  not  equalled;    and  he 
embraced,  every  pretence   of   throwing  the  moft 
violent  and  moft  improbable  calumnies   on   the 
king  of  England.  There  was  a  petty  prince  in 
Aiia,  commonly  called  The  old  man  of  the  mourh 
tain^  who  had   acquired  fuch  an  afbendant  over 
his  fanatical  fnbjeds,  that   they    paid  flie   moil 
implicit  deference  to   his  commands  ;    efteemed 
afTaflfmation  meritorious,  when  (andliBed  by  his 
mandate;  courted  danger,  and  even  certain  death, 
in  the  execution  of  his  orders;  and  fancied,  that 
when  they  facrificed  their  lives  for  his  fake ,  the 
higheft  joys  of  paradife'  were  the  infallible  reward 
•f  their  devoted  obedience  **.  It  was  tlic  cuftom 

**  W.  Hcming,  p.  532.  Brompton,.  p.    is^}* 
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CHAP,  of  this  prinoe,  when  he  imagined  himfelf  injiirccf, 
X.        to  difpatch  fecretly  forac  of  his  fubjedls  againfl; 
•**^*       the  aggreflbr,  to  charge  them  with  the  execution 
of  his  revenge ,  to  inftrud  them  in  every  art  of 
difguifing  their  purpofe;    and  no  precaution  was 
fufficient  to  guard  any  man  ,  however  powerful , 
againft  the  attempts  of  thefe  fubtle  and  determined 
j-uffians.  The  greateft  monarchs  ftood  in  awe  of 
this  prince  of  the    affaffins  ,    ( for  tliat  was  the 
name  of  his  people;  whence  the  word  has  pafled 
into   mod  European  languages)  and  it  was  the 
higheft  indifcretion  in  Conrade,  marquis  of  Mont- 
fcrrat,  to  offend  and  affront  him.  The  inhabitants 
.  /.^r/,-  of  Tyre,  who  were  governed  by  that  nobleman, 

liad  put  to  death  fome  of  this  dangerous  people : 
The  prince  demanded  fatisfadion  ;  for  as  he 
piqued  himfelf  on  never  beginning  any  ofiFence'*, 
he  had  his  regular  and  edablilhed  formalities  in 

•  requiring  atonement:  Conrade  treated  his  meffen- 

gers  with  difdain:  The  prince  iffued  the  fatal 
orders:  Two  of  his  fubjeds,  who  had  infinuated 
themfelves  in  difguife  among  Conrade*s  guards, 
openly  *in  the  ftreets  of  Sidon,  wounded  him 
mortatlly ;  and  when  they  were  feized  and  put  to 
the  moft  cruel  tortures,  they  'triumphed  amidft 
their  agonies,  and  rejoiced  that  they  had  been 
deftined  by  heaven  to  fufFer  in  fo  jufb  and  merit- 
orious a  caufe. 

Every  one  in  Paleftine  knew  from  what  hand 
the  blow  came.   Richard  was  entirely  free  fronv 

"  Rymer,  vd.  i.  p.  ?!• 
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fufpicion.  Though  that  monarch  had  formcriy  chap,. 
maintained  the  caufe  of  Lufignan  againft  Conrade,  x. 
he  had  become  fenfible  of  the  bad  effedls  attending  »*^^ 
thofe  diffenfions,  and  had  voluntarily  conferred 
on  ihc  former  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  Ihould  refign  to  his  rival  all  pretentions 
on  the  crown  of  Jerufalem  "•  Conrade  hirofelf^ 
vrith  his  dying  breath  ,  had  recommended  his 
widow  to  the  protection  of  Richard'*;  the  prince 
of  the  aflaflins  avowed  the  adlion  in  a  formal  nar- 
rative which  he  fent  to  Europe  ";  yet,  on  this 
foundation  ,  the  king  of  France  thought  fit  to 
build  the  mod  egregious  calumnies,  and  to  im- 
pute to  Richard  the  murder  of  the  marquis  of 
JVlontferrat,  whofe  elevation  he  had  once  openly 
oppofed.  He  tilled  all  Europe  with  exclamations 
againft  the  crime ;  appointed  a  guard  for  his  own 
perfon ;  in  order  to  defend  himfelf  againft  a  like 
attempt  '* ;  and  endeavoured ,  by  thefe  fliallow 
artifices,  to  cover  the  infamy  of  attacking  the 
dominions  of  a  prince,  whom  he  himfelf  had 
deferted,  and  who  was  engaged  with  fo  much 
glory  in  a  war,  univerfally  acknowledged  to  be 
the  common  caufe  of  Chriftendom. 

But  Richard's  heroic  adions  in  Paleftine  were 
the  beft  apology  for  his  condudl.  The  Chridian 
adventurers  under  his  command  determined,  on 

'*  Vinifauf,  p.   391.         '*  Brompton,  p,  124^ 

"  Rymer,  vol  i.  p.  71.  Trivet,  p.  124.  W.  Heming, 
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CHAP,  opening  the  campaign ,  to  attempt  the  fiegc  of 
X.  Afcalon,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  of 
»i9a;  Jerulalem  ;  and  they  marched  along  the  fea-coaft 
with  that  intention.  Saladin  purpofed  to  intercept 
their  paflage;  and  he  placed,  himfelf  on  the'  road 
with  an  army,  amounting  to  300,000  combatants. 
On  this  occafion  was  fought  one  of  the  greateft 
battles  of  that  age ;  and  the  mod  celebrated ,  for 
the  military  genius  of  the  commanders,  for  the 
number  and  valor  of  the  troops,  and  for  the 
great  variety  of  events  which  attended  it.  Both 
<he  right  wing  of  the  Chriftians  ,  commanded 
by  d'Avefnes,  and  the  left^  conduded  by  tht 
duke  of  Burgundy ,  were ,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  day,  broken  and  defeated;  when  Richard, 
who  led  on  the  main  body,  reRored  the  batde; 
attacked  the  enemy  with  intrepidity  and  prefence 
of  mind;  performed  the  part  both  of  a  confum- 
matc  general  and  gallant  foldier;  and  not  only 
gave  his  two  wings  leifure  to  recover  from  their 
tonfufion ,  but  obtained  a  complete  vidory  over 
the  Saracens,  of  whom  forty  thoufand  are  £ud  to 
have  perilhed  in  the  field  '^  Afcalon  foon  after 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Chridians :  Other  fieges 
were  carried  on  with  equal  fuccefs :  Richard  was 
even  able  to  advance  within  fight  of  Jerufalem , 
'the  objed  of  his  enterprize;  when  he  had  the 
mortification  to  find,  that  he  mud  abandon  all 
hopes  of  immediate  fuccefs ,  and  roufl:  put  a  ftop 

*"  Hovcden,  p.  698.#Bcncd.  Abb.  p.  677.  Diceto,  p^ 
66s.  Broinpton,  p.  1214. 
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to  his  career  of  vidory.  The  crufaders,  animated  chap. 
with  an  enthufiaftic  ardor  for  the  holy  wars,  x. 
broke  at  firft  through  all  regards  to  fafety  or  *>^^' 
intereft  in  the  profecution  of  their  purpofe ;  and 
trurting  to  the  mimediatc  affiftange  of  heaven, 
fet  nothing  before  their  cye$  but  fame  ami  vidory 
in  this  world,  and  a  crown  of  glory  in  the  next. 
But  long  abfence  from,  home,  fatigue,  difeafe, 
want,  and  the  variety  of  incidents  which  natur- 
ally attend  war ,  had  gradually  abated  that  fury, 
which  nothing  was  able  diredly  to  withftand^ 
and  every  one ,  except  the  king  of  England , 
expreffed  a  defire  of  fpeedily  returning  into 
Europe.  The  Germans  and  the  Italians  declared 
their  refolution  of  dcfifting  from  the  enterprize: 
The  French  were  ftill  more  obftiiftite  in  this 
purpofe:  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  order  to 
pay  court  to  Philip  ,  took  all  opportunities  of 
mortifying  and  oppofing  Richard  '* :  And  there  •^ 
appeared  an  abfolutc  neceflity  of  abandoning  for 
the  prefent  all  hopes  of  farther  conqueft,  and  of 
fecuring  the  acquifitions  of  the  Chriftians  by  an 
accommodation  with  Saladin.  Richard,  therefore, 
concluded  a  truce  with  that  monarch  ;  and  (lipu- 
Jated,  that  Acre,  Joppa,  and  other  feaport  towns 
of  Paleftine,  (hould  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chriftians ,  and  that  every  one  of  that  reh'gion 
fliould  have  liberty  to  perform  his  pilgrimage  to 
'Jerufalem  onmolefted.  This  truce  was  concluded 
for  three  years,  three  months,  three  weeks,  three 
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CHAP,  days,  and  three  hours;  a  magical  number,  vrhich 
X*         had  probably   been  devifed   by   the  Europeans^ 
*'^-*      and  which  was  fuggefted  by  a  fuperftition  well 
fuitcd  to  the  objecfl  of  the  war. 

The  liberty,  in  which  Saladin  indulged  the 
Chriftians ,  to  perform  their  pilgrimages  to  Jeru- 
ialcm ,  was  an  eafy  facrifice  on  his  part,  and  the 
furious  wars ,  which  he  waged  in  defence  of  the 
barren  territory  of  Judea ,  were  not  with  him , 
.  as  with  the  European  adventurers,  the  refult  of 
fupexHution ,  but  of  policy.  The  advantage  indeed 
of  fcience  ,  moderation  ,  humanity  ,  was  at  that 
time  entirely  on  the  fide  of  the  Saracens;  and  this 
gallant  emperor,  in  particular,  difplayed,  during 
the  courfc  of  the  war ,  a  fpirit  and  generofity , 
which  eveii  his  bigotted  enemies  were  obliged  to 
acknowledge  'and  admire.  Richard ,  equally  mar- 
tial and  brave,  carried  with  him  more  of  the 
..  barbarian  charader;  and  was  guilty  of  adls  of 
ferocity,  which  threw  a  ftain  on  his  celebrated 
vidlories.  When  Saladin  refufed  to  ratify  the 
capitulation  of  Acre,  the  king  of  England  order- 
ed'all  his  prifoners,  to  the  number  of  five  thou- 
fand ,  to  be  butchered ;  and  the  Saracens  found 
themfelves  obliged  to  retaliate  upon  the  Chriftians 
by  a  like  cruelty  '^.  Saladin  died  at  Damafcus 
foon  after  concluding  this  truce  with  the  princes 
of  the  crufade:  It  is  memorable,  that,  before  he 
expired  ,  he   ordered  his  winding  •  fheet  to  be 

*^  Hoveden,  p.  697.  Bencd,    Abb.  p.  67J.   M.  Pari<f, 
p.  11$.  Vinifauf,  p.  346.  W.  Hemingi  p.  5)i. 
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carried  as  a  ftandard  through  every  ft  reet  of  the  city;  c  H  A  P» 
while  a  crier ^went  before,  and  proclaimed  with  x. 
a  loud  voice,  l%is  is  all  that  remains  to  the  mighty 
Saladin^  the  conqueror  of  the  Eqjl.  By  his  laft  will, 
he  ordered  charities  to  be  diftributcd  to  the  poor, 
without  diftindion  of  Jew,  Chriftian,  or  Ma- 
hometan. 

There  remained,  aftei?  the  truce,  no  bufmefs  The kFttg*i 
of  importance  to  detain  Richard  in  Paleftine;  and  p.uiu/c!'* 
the  intelligence  which   he  received  ,    concerning 
the  intrigues  of  his  brother  John,  and  thofe  of 
the  king  of  France,  made  him  fenfible,  that  his 
prefence  was  ncceflary  in  Europe.     As  he  dared 
not  to  pafs  through    France  ,    he  failed   to    the 
Adriatic;  and  being  (hipwrecked  near  Aquileia, 
he  put  on  the  difguife  of  a  pilgrim,  with  a  pur- 
pofe  of  taking  his  journey  fecretly  through  Gef* 
many*     Purfucd  by   the  governor  of  Iftria,   he 
was  forced   out  of  the  diiedl  road  to  England, 
and  W4S  obliged  to  pafs  by  Vienna ;    where  his     ^ 
expences  and  liberalities  betrayed  the  monarch  in 
^he  habit  of  the  pilgrim;  and  he  was  arretted  by 
orders  of  Leopold ,  duke  of  Auftria.     This  prince 
had  fcrved  under  Richard  at  the  fiegc  of  Acre  ; 
but  being  diXgufted  by  fomeinfultof  that  haughty 
monarch ,   he  was  fo  ungenerous  as  to  feize  the 
prefent  opportunity  of  gratifying  at  once  his  ava-aoth  D#4    ^ 
rice  and  revenge;   and  he  threw  the   king  into  ""****'• 
prifon.     The  emperor  Henry  VI.  who  alfo  con-     '^ f/aV 
fidered  Richard  as  an  enemy ,  on  account  of  the         ^ 
alliance  contraded  by  him  with  Tancred ,   king 
of  Sicily,   difpatdied  meflengers  to  the  duke  of 
Vol.11.  .    /  *^    ;     -  ..     *<>        y<  /. 
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iB  H  A  p.  Auftria ,  required  the  royal  captive  to  be  detlvei:- 

^.        ed  to  him ,  and  ftipulated  a  large  furn  of  money 

]^9Z.       as  a  reward  for  this  fervice.      Thus  the  king  of 

GermM^/"  England,  >vho  had  filled  the  whole  world  with 
his  renown,  found  himfelf ,  during  the  mol^ cri- 
tical flate  of  his  affairs  ,  confined  in  a  dungeon, 
and  loaded  with  irons ,  in  the  heart  of  Germa- 
ny ^* ,  and  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies , 
the  bafeft  and  mo(l  fordid  of  mankind.    . 

V  The  Englifli  council  was  allonilhed  on  receiv- 

ing this  faul  intelligence;  and  forefaw  all  the 
dangerous  confequences ,  which  might  naturally 
arife  from  that  event.  The  queen-dowager  wrote 
reiterated  letters  to  pope  Celeftine;  exclaiming 
againft  the  injury  which  her  fon  had  fuRained , 
fcprefenting  the  impiety  of  detaining  in  prifon 
the  mod  illuftrious  prince  that  had  yet  carried 
the  banners  of  Chrid  into  the  Holy  Land;  claim- 
*  ing  the  protedion  of  the  apoftolic  fee,  which  was 
due  even  to  the  meaneft  of  thofc  adventurers; 
and  upbraiding  the  pope,  that,  in  a  caufe  where 
juftice,  religion,  and  the  dignity  of  the  church , 
were  fo  much  concerned ;  a  caufe  which  it  might 
well  befit  his  holinefs  himfelf  to  fupport  by  tak- 
ing in  perfon  a  journey  to  Germany,  the  fpiritual 
f  thunders  fliould  fo  long  be  fufpended  over  thofe 

facrilegious  offenders  '*.  The  zeal  of  Celeftine 
correfpondcd  not  to  the  impatience  of  the  queen- 
'  mother ;  and  the  regency  of  England  were ,  for 

'•  Chron.  T,  Wykes,  p.  j^ 
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a  long  time ,  left  to  ftruggle  alone  with  all  their  c  H  \  i» 
domeftic  and  foreign  enemies.  ^^'^ 

The  king  of  France,  quickly  informed  ofwwwuh 
Richard's  confinement  by  a  meffage  from  the  em-  P"«««- 
peror  **,  prepared  bimfelF  to  tike  advantage  of 
the  incident:  and  he  employed  every  means  of 
force  and  intrigue,  of  >yar  and  negociation,  againft 
the  dominions  and  the  perfon  of  his  unfortunate 
rival.  He  revived  the  calumny  of  Richard's  affaf- 
finating  the  marquis  of  IVIontferrat;  and  by  that 
abfurd  pretence,  he  induced  his  barons  to  violate 
their  oaths ,  by  which  they  had  engaged  ,  that , 
during  the  crufade,  they  never  would,  on  any 
account  ,  attack  the  dominions  of  the  king  of 
England.  He  made  the  emperor  the  largeft  offei>, 
if  he  would  deliver  into  his  hands  the  royal  pri« 
foner,  or  at  leaft  detain  him  in  perpetual  captivi- 
ty: He  even  formed  an  alliance  by  marriage  with 
the  king  of  Denmark  ,  defired  that  the  ancient 
Danilh  claim  to  the  crown  of  England  Ihould  be 
transferred  to  him,  and  folicited  a  fupply  of  (hip- 
ping to  maintain  it.  But  the  moft  fuccefsful  of 
Philip*s  negociations  was  with  prince  John ,  who, 
forgetting  every  tie  to  his  brother ,  his  fovereign, 
and  his  bencfadlor,  thought  of  nothing  but  how 
to  make  his  own  advantage  of  the  public  calami- 
ties. That  traitor,  on  the  firft  invitation  from 
the  court  of  France ,  fuddenly  went  abroad  ,  had 
a  conference  with  Philip  ,  and  made  a  treaty,  of 
which  the  objed  was  the  perpetual  ruin  of  his 

Rymcr,  vol.  i.  p,  70. 
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H  A  F.  Cinhappy  brother.     He  ftipulated  to  deliver  into 
X*         Philip's  hands  a  gredt  part  of  Normandy  *'  ;  he 
**^*-      received ,  in  return  ,  the  inveftiture  of  all  Rich- 
ard s  tranfmarine  dominions;  and  it  is  reported  by 
feveral  hiftorians  ,    that  he  even  did  homage  to 
the  French  king  for  the  crown  of  England. 

In  confequence  of  this  treaty ,  Philip  invaded 
Normandy;  and  by  the  treachery  of  John's  cmif- 
faries,  made  himfelf  mafter,  without  oppofition, 
of  many  fortreffes,  Neuf-chatel,  Neauflle,  Gifors, 
Pacey,  Ivrce:  He  fubdued  the  counties  of  Eu 
and  Aumaie ;  and  advancing  to  form  the  fiege  of 
Rouen ,  he  threatened  to  put  all  the  inhabitants 
to  the  fword ,  if  they  dared  to  make  refiftancc. 
Happily  ,  Robert  earl  of  Leicefter  appeared  in 
that  critical  moment;  a  gallant  nobleman,  who 
had  acquired  great  honor  during  the  crufade , 
and  who,  being  more  fortunate  than  his  mafter 
in  finding  his  paffage  homewards,  took  on  him 
the  command  in  Rouen  ,  and  exerted  himfelf , 
by  his  exhortations  and  example,  to  infufe  cou- 
rage into  the  difmayed  Normans.  Philip  was 
repulfcd  irt  every  attack;  the  time  of  fervice  from 
bis  vaffals  expired  }  and  he  confented  to  a  truce 
with  the-Engli(h  regency ,  received  in  return  the 
promifc  of  20,000  marks,  and  had  four  caftles  put 
into  his  hands,  as  fecurity  for  the  payment**. 
^  Prince  John,  who,  with  a  view  of  increafing 
the  general  confufion ,   went  over  to    England , 

Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  8^. 
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yras  ftill  Icfe  fucccfeful  in  his  cnterprizcs.    He  was  chap. 
only.  ahJe  to  make  himfelf  mader  of  the  caftles        ^* 
of  Windfor  and  Wallingford;    but  when    he  ar-       V^*' 
rived  in   London^  and  claimed  the   kingdom   as 
heir  to  his  brother,  of  whofe  death  he  pretended 
to  have  received  certain  intelligence,  he  was  re- 
jcded  by  all. the  barons,  and  meafures  were  taken 
to  oppofe  and  fubdue  him  *'.      The  judiciaries , 
fupportcd  by  the  general  affedion  of  the  people, 
provided  fo  well  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom, 
that  John  was  obliged ,  after  fome  fruitlefs  eflforts, 
to  conclude  a  truce  with  them ;    and  before  its 
expiration  ,   he  thought  it  prudent  to  return  into; 
France ,  where  he  openly  avowed  his  alliance  with 
Philip**. 

Mean  while,  thg  hieh  fpirit  of  Richard  tuf* 
fered  in  Germany  every  jcind  of  infult  and  indig- 
nity. The  French  ambalfadors ,  in  their  matter's 
name,  renounced  him  as  a  vaflal  to  the  crown  ' 
of  France ,  and  declared  all  his  fiefs  to  be  forfeit- 
ed  to  his  liege-lord.  The  emperor,  that  he  migh^ 
render  him  more  impatient  for  the  recovery  of 
his  liberty ,  and  make  him  fubmit  .to  the  payment 
of  a  larger  ranfom ,  treated  him  with  the  greatcft 
fevcrity,  and  reduced  him  to  a  condition  worfe 
than  that  of  the  meaneft  malefador.  He  was  even 
produced  before  the  diet  of  the  empire  at  Worms, 
and  accufedf  by  Henry  of  many  crimes  and  mif- 
demeanors ;  of  making  an  alliance  with  Tancred, 
the  ufufper  of  Sicily ;  of  turning  the  arms  of  the 

**  Hovcden,  p.  724*       .     **  W.  Heming,p.  $j^* 
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CHAP.  Crufade  againft  a  Cbriftian  prince ,  and  fubduing 
X-  Cyprus ;  of  affronting  the  duke  of  Auftria  before 
"^**  Acre;  of  obftruding  the  progrefs  of  the  Chriftiaa 
arms  by  his  quarrels  with  che  king  of  France; 
of  affaflinating  Conrade,  marquis  of  Montfertat; 
and  of  concluding  a  truce  with  Saladin,  and  leav- 
ing Jerufalem  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracen  em. 
peror  *^  Richard ,  whofe  fpirit  was  not  broken 
by  his  misfortunes,  and  whofe  genius  was  rather 
roufed"  by  thefe  frivolous  or  fcandalous  imputa- 
tions;  after  prenwfing,  that  his  dignity  exempted 
bim  from  infwering  before  any  jurifdidion ,  ex- 
cept that  of  heaven ;  yet  condefcended ,  for  the 
fake  of  his  reputation,  to  juftify  his  condudl  be- 
fore that  great  affembly.  He  obferved  ,  that  he 
had  no  hand  in  Tancrcd's  elevation  ,  and  only 
concluded  a  treaty  with  a  prince  ,  whom  he 
found  in  poffcflion  of  the  throne:  That  the  king, 
or  rathar  tyrant  of  Cyprus,  had  provoked  his 
indignation  by  the  moft  ungenerous  and  unjuft 
proceedings  ;  and  though  he  chaftifed  this  aggreC 
for,  he  had  not  retarded  a  moment  the  progrefs 
of  his  chief  enterprize ;  That  if  he  had  at  any- 
time been  wanting  in  civility  to  the  duke  of 
Auftria,  he  had  already  been  fufficiently  punilhed 
for  that  fally  of  paflron  ;  and  it  better  became 
men  ,  embarked  together  in  fo  holy  a  caufe  ,  to 
forgive  each  other's  infirmities ,  than  to  purfue  a 
flight  offence  with  fuch  unrelenting  vengeance : 

•  That  it  hiAd  fufficiently  appeared  by  the  event , 

**  M.  Paris,  p.  izi.  W.  Hemlng,  p.  sjtf. 
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whether  the  king  of  France  or  he  were  mod  chap. 
zealous  for.  the  conqueft  of  the  Holy  Land ,  and  ,  x. 
were  moft  likely  to  facrificc  private  paflions  and  ''•^* 
animofities  to  that  great  objedl:  That  if  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  life  had  not  (hown  him^  incapable  of 
a  bafe  aflaflination  ,  and  juftified  him  from  that 
imputation  in  the  %yts  of  bis  very  enemies/  it 
was  in  vain  for  him ,  at  prefent ,  to  make  his 
apology  ,  or  plead  the  many  irrefragable  argu- 
ments, which  he  could  produce  in  his  own  favor: 
And  that,  however  he  might  regret  the  neceflity, 
he  was  fo  far  from  being  a(hamed  of  his  truce 
with  Saladin,  that  he  rather  gloried  in  that  event; 
and  thought  it  extremely  honorable,  that,  though 
abandoned  by  all  the  world ,  fupported  only  by 
his  pwn  .courage  and  by  the  fmall  remains  of  his 
national  troops,  he  could  yet  obtain  fuch  condi- 
tions from  the  moft  powerful  and  moft  warlike 
emperor  that  the  Eaft  had  ever  yet  produced. 
Richard ,  after  thus  deigning  to  apologize  for  his 
condudl,  burft  out  into  indignation  at  the  cruel 
treatment  which  he  had  met  with ;  that  he ,  the 
champion  of  the  cro(s ,  ftill  wearing  that  ho- 
norable badge ,  fliould,  after  expending  the  blood 
and  treafure  of  his  fubjeds  in  the  common  caufe 
of  Chriftendom ,  be  intercepted  by  Chriftian  prin* 
ces  in  his  return  to  his  own  country,  be  thrown 
into  a  dungeon ,  be  loaded  with  irons ,  be  ob- 
liged to  plead  his  caufe ,  as  if  he  were  a  fubjeft 
and  a  malefa^r;  and  what  he  ftill  more  regret- 
ted ,  be  thereby  prevented  from  making  prepara- 
tions for  a  new  crufadc,  which  he  had  projeded, 
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CHAP,  after  the  cxpiratiort  of  the  truce,    and  froYn  re- 
X.  deeming  the  fepulchrc  of  Chrift,    which  had  fo 

.  **M.  long  been  profaned  by  the  dominion  of  infidels. 
The  fpirit  and  eloquence  of  Richard  made  fuch 
impreflion  on  the  German  princes,  that  they  ex- 
claimed loudly  agaiilft  the  condud  of  the  empe- 
ror; the  pope  threatened  him  with  excommuni- 
cation; and  Henry,  who  had  hearkened  to  the 
propofels  of  the  king  of  France  and  prince  John, 
found  that  it  would  be  impradicabic  for  him  to 
execute  his  and  their  bafe  purpofes ,  or  to  detain 
the.  king  of  England  any  longer  in  captivity. 
Luvtri***  ^^  therefore  concluded  with  him  a  treaty  for  his 
ranfpin ,  and  agreed  to  reftore  him  to  his  freedom 
for  the  fum  of  150,000  marks  ,  about  300.000 
pounds  of  our  prcfent  money:  of  which  100,000 
marks  were  to  be  paid  before  he  received  his  li- 
berty, and  fixty-feven  hoftagcs  delivered  for  the 
remainder  *'.  The  emperor,  as  if  to  glofs  over 
the  infamy  of  this  tranfadion ,  made  at  the  fame 
time  a  prefent  to  Richard  of  the  kingdom  of 
Aries,  comprehending  Provence,  Dauphiny,  Nap- 
bonne  ,  and  other  ftates ,  over  which  the  emphre 
had  fome  antiquated  claims ;  a  prcfent  which  the 
king  very  wifely  negleded. 

The  captivity,  of  the  fuperior  lord  was  one  of 
the  cafes  provided  for  by  the  feudal  tenures ;  and 
all  the.vaffals  were  in  that  event  obliged  to  give 
an  aid  for  his  ranfom.  Twenty  Ibillings  were 
therefore  levied  on  each  knight s4«c  in  England; 

**  Rymcr,  vol.  i.  p.  84. 
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but  as  this  money  came  in  flowly,  and  was  not  c  h.  \  p. 
fufficient  for  the  intended  purpofe,  the  voluntiry         x.^ 
zeal  of  the  people  readily  fupplied  the  deficiency. 
The  churches  and  monafteries  melted  down  their " 
plate ,  to  the  amount  of  30,000  marks ;  the  bifhops, 
abbots f  and  nobles,  paid  a  fourth  of  their  yearly     «  « 

rent;  the  paroqhial  clergy  contributed  a  tenth  of 
their  tithes:     And  the   requifite  fum  being  thus       ^^ 
colleded  ,    queen    Eleanor ,     and   Walter  arch-   4tn  i?«b. 
bifhop  of  Rouen ,  fet  out  with  it  for  Germany ; 
paid  the  money  to  the  emperor  and  the  duke  of 
Auftria  at  Mentz  ;   delivered  them  hoftages  for 
the  remainder;  and  freied  Richard  from  captivity. 
His  efcape  was  very  critical.      Henry  had  beea 
deteded  in  the  afTaffination  of  the  bifhop  of  Liege, 
and  in  an  attempt  of  a  like  nature  on  the  duke 
of  Louvaine;    and  findnig  himfelf  extremely  ob- 
noxious to  the. German    princes  on  account  or 
thefe  odious  pradiccs  ,  he  had  determined  to  feek 
fupport  from  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  France; 
to  detain  Richard,   the  enemy  of  that  prince » 
in  perpetual  captivity;   to  keep  in  his  hands  the 
money  which  he   had  already  received  for  bis 
ranfom;  and  to  extort  frelh  fums  from  Philip  and 
prince  John,  who  were  very  liberal  in  their  of- 
fers to  him.  ^  He  therefore  gave  orders  that  Rich- 
ard fhould  be  purfucd  and  arrefted;  but  the  king^ 
making  all  ionaginable   hafte ,   had  already  em^ 
barked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Schelde ,   and  was 
out  of  fight  of  land ,  when  the  meffengers  of  the 
troperor  reached  Antwerp. 
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c  H  4  p.      The  joy  of  the  Engliih  was  extreme  on  the 
X.         appearance  of  their  monarch ,   who  had  fuffered 
1194.       fo  many  calamities,    who  had  acquired  fo  much 
turlftoEtig.   glory,  and  who  had  fpread  the  reputation  of  their 
land.  name  into  the  fartheft  Kaft,  whither   their   fame 

90th  Mirc%  jj^j  never  before  been  able  to  extend.  He  gave 
them^  foon  after  his  arrival,  an  opportunity  of 
publicly  difplaying  their  exultation ,  by  ordering 
himfelf  to  be  crowned  anew  at  Winchefter;  as  if 
he  intended ,  by  that  ceremony ,  to  reinftate  him- 
felf  in  his  throne ,  and  to  wipe  off  the  ignominy 
of  his  captivity.  Their  fatisfadtionwas  not  damp- 
ed ,  even  when  he  declared  his  purpofe  pf  refum- 
ing  all  thofe  exorbitant  grants,  which  he  had 
been  neceflitated  to  make  before  his  departure  for 
the  Holy  Land,  The  barons  alfo,  in  a  great 
council,  confifcated,  on  account  of  his  treafon, 
all  prince  John's  poffeffions  in  England ;  and  they 
affifted  the  king  in  reducing  the  fortreffes  which 
ftill  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  brother's  adhe- 
rents ^.  Richard ,  having  fettled  every  thing  in 
'  England ,  paffed  over  with  an  army  into  Nof- 
xnandy;  being  impatient  to  make  war  on  Philip, 
and  to  reve^ige  himfelf  for  the  many  injuries 
which  he  had  received  from  that  monarch  **.  As 
foon  as  Philip  heard  of  the  king  s  deliverance  from 
captivity,  he  wrote  to  his  confederate,  John,  in 
;.V'J  .;  thefe  terms:  Take  care  of  yourfeifi  The  devU  « 
}  '^  ^  broken  loofe  *'. 

*'  Hovcden ,    p.  7^-     Ann.  Waverl.    p.     165.    Wj, 
Heming,  p.  540.         ***  lloveden,  p.  740. 
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When  wc  confider  fuch  powerful  and  martial  chap. 
monarchs ,  inflamed  with  perfonal  animofity  againft  x. 
each  other,  enraged  by  mutual  injuries ,  excited  ''5>^- 
by  rivalfliip,  impelled  by  oppofitc  interefts,  and  pj„c€. 
indigated  by  the  pride  and  violence  of  their  own 
temper;  ourcuriofity  is  naturally  raifed,  and  we 
exped  an  obftinate  and  furious  war ,  diftinguiftied 
by  the  greatell  events,  and  concluded  by  fomc  • 
remarkable  cataftrophe.  Yet  are  the  incidents, 
which  attended  thofe  hoftilities,  fo  frivolous, 
that  fcarce  any  hiftorian  can  entertain  fuch  a  paf- 
fion  for  military  defcriptions  as  to  venture  on  a 
detail  of  them :  A  certain  proof  of  the  extreme 
weaknefs  of  princes  in  thofe  ages,  and  of  the 
little  authority  they  poffeffed  over  their  refraftory 
vaffals!  The  whole  amount  of  the  exploits  on 
both  fides  is ,  the  taking  of  a  caftle ,  the  furprife 
of  a  ftraggling  party ,  a  rencounter  of  horfe , 
which  refembles  more  a  rout  than  a  battle.  Rich- 
ard obliged  PhiHp  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Ver- 
neuil;  he  took  Loches,^  a  fmall  town  in  Anjou; 
he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Beaumont,  and  fome 
other  places  of  little  confequence;  and  after  thefe 
trivial  exploits ,  the  two  kings  began  already  to 
hold  conferences  for  an  accommodation.  Philip 
infifted ,  that,  if^a  general  peace  were  concluded , 
the  barons  on  each  fide  fliould  for  the  future  be 
prohibited  from  carrying  on  private  wars  againft 
each  other:  But  Richard  replied,  that  this  was 
a  right  claimed  by  his  vaffals,  and  he  could  not. 
debar  them  from  it.  After  this  fruitlefs  negocia- 
tion^  there  enfaed  an  adion  between  the  French 
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CHAP*  and  Englifli    cavalry  at  Frctteval,  in  vrhich  the 
X,  former  were  routed,   and   the  king  of   France's 

I'M.  cartulary  and  records,  which  commonly  at  that 
time  attended  bis  perfon,  were  taken.  But  this 
vi(flory  leading  to  no  important  advantages,  a 
truce  for  a  year  was  at  laft,  from  mutual  weak- 
ncfs,  concluded  between  the^  two  monarchs.    • 

During  this  war,  prince  John  defcrted  from 
Philip,  threw  himfelf  at  his  brother's  feet,  craved 
pardon  for  his  oflfences,  and  by  the  intcrccffion 
of  queen  Eleanor,  was  received  into  favor. 
J  forgive  him^  faid  the  king^  and  hope  I  shall  as 
tapy  forget  his  injuries ,  as  he  will  my  pardon.  John 
•was  incapable  even  of  returning  to  his  duty, 
•without  committing  a  bafencfs.  Before  he  left 
Philip's  party,  he  invited  to  dinner  all  the  officers 
of  the  garrifon ,  which  that  prince  had  placed  in 
the  citadel  of  Evreux;  he  maffacred  them  during 
the  enter^inment;  fell,  with  the  aflliftance  of  the 
townfmen ,  on  the  garrifon ,  whom  he  put  to  the 
fword;  and  then  delivered  up  the «  place  to  his 
brother. 

The  king  of  France  was  the  great  objed  of 
Richard's  rcfentment  and  animofity :  The  condudt 
of  John  ,  as  well  as  that  of  the  emperor  and  duke 
of  Auftria,  had  been  fo  bafe,  and  was  expofed 
to  fuch  general  odium  and  reproath,  that  the  king 
deemed  himfelf  fufficiently  revenged  for  their  in- 
juries; and  he  feems  never  to  have  entertained 
any  projed  of  vengeance  againfl;  any  of  them. 
The  duke  of  Auftria  about  this  time,  having 
cruihed  his   leg    by   the  fall   of  his  horfe  at  a 
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tournament,  was  thrown. into  a  fever;  and  being  c  if  a  Pi 
ftruck  ,  on  the  approaches  of  death,  with  reraorfe  x. 
for  his  injuftice  to  Richard ,  lie  ordered  ,  by  will, 
all  the  Englifti  hoftages  in  his  hands  to  be  fct  at 
liberty,  and  the  remainder  of  the  debt  due  to  hina 
to  be  remitted:  His  fon,  who  feemed  inclined  to 
difobey  thefe  orders,  was  conftrained  by  his  ec- 
clefiadics  to  execute  them  '*.  •  The  emperor  alfo  119^. 
made  advances  for  Richard's  friendfliip ,  and  of- 
fered to  give  him  a  difcharge  of  all  the  debt*, 
not  yet  paid  to  him ,  provided  be  would  enter 
into  an  offenfive  alliance  againft  the  king  of 
France ;  a  propofal  which  was  very  acceptable  to 
Richard ,  and  was  greedily  embraced  by  him. 
The  treaty  with  the  emperjr  took  no  effed;  but 
it  ferved  to  rekindle  tlie  war  between  France  and 
England  before  the  expiration  of  the  truce. 
This  war  was  not  diftipguilhed  by  any  more 
remarkable  incidents  than  the  foregoing.  After 
mutually  ravaging  the  open  country,  and  taking 
a  few  infignificant  caftles,  the  two  -kings  conclud- 
ed a  peace  at  Louviers,  and  made  an  exchange 
of  fome  territories  with  each  oth^r  *'.  Their 
.inability  to  wage  war  occafioiftd  the  peace:  ii9«. 
Their  mutual  antipathy  engaged  them  again  in 
■war  before  two  months  expired.  Richard  ima- 
gined,  that  he  had. now  found  an  opportunity  of 
gaining  great  advatvtages  over  his  rival ,  by  form- 
ing an  alliance  with  the  counts  of  Flanders , 
Touloufe,    Boulogne,   Champagne,    and  other 

'*  Rymcr,  vol.i.p.  Sg.  xoa.         *'  Ibid.  p.  %t: 
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9  H  A  F.  confidcrable  vaffals  of  the  crown  of  France  *\ 
X.  But  he  foon  experienced  the  infmcerity  of  thofc 
1196.  princes ;  and  was  not  able  to  make  any  ImpretTion 
on  that  kingdom  x  while  governed  by  a  monarch 
of  fo  much  vigor  and  adivity  as  Philip.  The 
mod  remarkable  incfdent  of  this  war  wa^the  tak- 
ing prifoncr  in  battle  the  bilhop  of  Beauvais ,  a 
martial  prelate,  wljo  was  of  the  family  of  Dreux, 
and  a  neaf  relation  of  the  French  king's.  Ridhard^ 
who  hated  that  bifliop ,  threw  him  into  prifon , 
and  loaded  him  with  irons;  and  when  the  pope 
demanded  his  liberty,  and  claimed  him  as  his 
fon,  the  king  fent  to  his  holinefs  the  coat  of 
mail  which  the  prelate  had  worn  in  battle ,  and^ 
which  was  all  befmearedv  with  blood :  And  he 
replied  to  him ,  in  the  terms  employed  by  Jacob's 
fons  to  that  patriarch,  This  have  we  found:  Know 
now  whether  it  be  thy  fons  coat  or  no  ".  This  new 
war  between  England  and  France ,  though  car- 
ried on  with  fuch  animofity ,  that  both  kings  fre- 
quently put  out  the  eyes  of  their  prifoners ,  was 
foon  finifhed,  by  a  truce  of  five  years;  and  im- 
mediately after  figning  this  treaty ,  the  kings  were 
ready,  on  lome  new  offence,  to  break  out  again 
into  hoftilities;  when  the  mediation  of  the  cardi- 
nal of  St  Mary ,  the  pope's  legate ,  accommot 
dated  the  difference  **.    This  prelate  even  engaged 

'*  W.  Heming,  p.   549.  Brompton,  p.  127;.  Rymer , 
vol.  L  p.  94.  *'  Genefis,   chap,  xxxvii.  ver.  \2,  W. 

Paris,  p.   128.  Brompton,  p.  1279. 
Rymcr,    vol.  L    p.   109,   110. 
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the  princes  to  commence    a  treaty   for  a  more  c  hap. 
durable   peace;  but  the  death  of  Richard  put  an         x* 
Jtnd  to  the  negociation. 

ViDOMAK,  vifcount  of  Limoges,  a  vaffal  of  »i>» 
the  king's,  had  found  a  treafure,  of  which  he 
fent  part  to  that  prince  as  a  prefcnt.  Richard, 
as  fuperior  lord ,  claimed  the  whole ;  ai^  at  the 
head  of  fome  Braban^ons ,  befieged  the  vifcount 
in  the  caftle  of  Chalus ,  near  Limoges ,  in  order 
to  make  him  comply  with  his  de.mand  ".  The 
garrifon  offered  to  furrender^  but  the  king  re- 
plied ,  that ,  fince  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  come 
thither  and  befiege  the  place  in  perfon ,  he  would 
take  it  by  force,  and  would  hang  every  one  of 
them.  The  fame  day,  Richard,  accompanied  by 
Marcadee ,  leader  of  his  Braban^ons ,  approa^ied 
the  caftle  in  order  to  furvey  it ;  when  one  Bcr- 
trand  de  Gourdon,  an  archer,  took  aim  at  him, 
and  pierced  his  ihoulder  with  an  ^rtovr•  The  28U1  March, 
king,  however,  gave  orders  for  the  aflault,  took 
the  place,  and  hanged  all  the  garrifon,  except 
Gourdon,  who  had  wounded  him,  and  whom 
he  referved  for  a  more  deliberate  and  more  cruel 
execution  ^\ 

The  wound  was  not  in  itfelf  dangerous;  but 
the  unlkilfulnefs  of  the  furgeon  made  it  mortal : 
He  fo  rankled  Richard's  (boulder  in  pulling  out 
the  arrow,  that  a  gangrene  enfued;  and  that 
prince  was  now  fenfible  that  his  life  was  drawing 
towards  a  period.     He  fent  for  Gourdon,  and 

^*  Hoveden,  p.  791.  Knyghton,  p.  241).         ^'  Ibid. 
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0   H    A   P 
X. 

1199. 


6th*  April. 
Death 


tnd  charac- 
ter ot  the 
king. 


aflced  him ,  Wretch ,  what  have  I  ever  done  to  you , 
to  oblige  you  to  Jeek  my  life^ —  tVhat  have  you  done 
to  me?  replied  coolly  the  prifoncr:  Tou  killed  with 
your  own  hands  my  father^  and  my  two  brothers; 
and  you  intended  to  have  hanged  myfetf:  I  am  now 
in  your  power  j  and  you  may  take  revenge  ^  by  in* 
JiiHing  mn  me  the  moft  fevere  torments  :  But  I  sJiaH 
endure  them  all  with  pteafure  j  provided  I  can  think 
tfuit  I  have  been  Jo  happy  as  to  rid  the  world  of  fuch 
a  nuifance  ^.  Richard ,  ftruck  >vith  the  reafona- 
blenefs  of  this  reply,  and  humbled  by  thenearap- 
proach  of  death ,  ordered  Gourdon  to  be  fet  at 
liberty,  and  a  fum  of  money  to  be  given  him; 
but  Marcad^e,  unknown  to  him,  feized  the  un- 
happy man,  flead  him  alive,  and  then  hanged 
hfii.  Richard  died  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign , 
and  the  forty-fccond  of  his  age;  and  he  left  no 
ifTue  behind  him. 

The  mod  fliining  part  of  this  prince's  charac- 
ter arc  his  military  talents.  No  man  ,  even  in  that 
romantic  age,  carried  perfonal  courage  and  intre- 
pidity to  a  greater  height;  and  this  quality  gained 
him  the  appellation  of  the  lion-hearted,  coeur  de 
lion.  He  pallionately  loved  glory ,  chiefly  military 
glory;  and  as  his  conduct  in  the  field  was  not 
inferior  to  his  valor,  he  feems  to  have  poffelfcd 
every  talent  neceffary  for  acquiring  it.  His  refent- 
ments  alfo  were  high;  his  pride  unconquerable; 
and  his  fubjeds ,  as  well  as  his  neighbours ,  had 


*'  Horeden,  p.  791.  Brompton,  p.  1277.  Knyghton, 
p.  241?. 
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therefore  reafon  to  apprehend,  from  the  conti-  chap. 
nuance  of  his  reign,  a  perpetual  fcene  of  blood  x. 
and  violence.  Of  an  impetuous  and  vehement  »»9^- 
fpirit,  he  was  diftinguifhed  by  all  the  good,  as 
Mrell  as  the  bad  qualities,  incident  to  that  cha* 
rader:  He  was  open,  frank,  generous,  fincere^ 
and  brave;  he  was  revengeful ,  domineering,  am- 
bitious, haughty,  and  cruel;  and  was  thus  better 
calculated  to  dazzle  men  by  the  fplendor  of  his 
enterprizes,  than  either  to  promote  their  happi-  . 
nefs  or  his  own  grandeur,  by  a  found  and  well 
regulated  policy.  As  military  talents  make  great 
impreflion  on  the  people,  he  feems  t©  have  bcea 
much  beloved  by  his  Englifli  fubjeds;  and  he  is 
remarked  to  have  been  the  firft  prince  of  the 
Norman  line  that  bore  any  fincere  regard  to 
them.  He  pafTcd  however  only  four  months  of 
his  reign  in  that  kingdom:  The  crufade  employed 
him  near  three  years;  he  was  detained  about 
fourteen  months  in  captivity ;  the  reft  of.  his  reiga  x  ^^^ 
was  fpent  either  in  war,  or  preparations  for  war, 
againft  France;  and  he  was  fo  pleafcd  with  the 
fame  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  Eaft,  that  he 
determinedi  notwithftanding  his  pa  ft  misfortunes , 
to  have  farther  exhaufted  his  kingdom,  and  to 
have  expofed  himfelf  to  new  hazards,  by  con-* 
duding  another  expedition  againft  the  infidels. 

Though  the  Englifti  pleafed  themfelves  with  MifceiUnc* 
the  elory  which  the  kine's  martial  cjenius  procur- <>"«  «'anfac- 
ed  them ,    his  reign   was   very  ppprelnve  ,    and  „i^„^ 
fomewhat  arbitrary,  by  the  high  taxes  which  |ie 
levied  on  them  »  and  often  without  confcnt  of 
Vou  IL  S 
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CHAP,  the  ftates  or  great  council.  In  the  ninth  year  of 
X.  his  reign,  he  levied  five  {hillings  on  each  hide 
*'^'  of  land;  and  bccaufe  the  clergy  refufed  to  contri- 
bute their  fhare,  he  put  them  out  of  the  protedion 
of  law,  and  ordered  the  civil  courts  to  give  them 
no  fentence  for  any  debts  which  they  might 
claim  '*.  Twice  in  his  reign  he  ordered  all  his 
charters  to  be  fealed  anew,  and  the  parties  to  pay 
fees  for  the  renewal  '*.  It  is  faid  that  Hubert,  his 
jufticiary,  fent  him  over  to  France,  in  the  fpace  of 
two  years,  no  kfs  a  fum  than  i,  100,000  marks,befidc$ 
bearing  all  the  charges  of  the  government  in 
England.  But  this  account  is  quite  incrediW'e, 
unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  Richard  made  a  thorough 
dilapidation  of  the  demefnes  of  the  crown,  which 
is  not  likely  he  could  do  with  any  advantage 
after  his  former  refumption  of  all  grants.  A 
king,  who  poffeff^d  fuch.a  revenue,  cotild  never 
have  endured  fourteen  Aionths  captivity,  for  not 
paying  150,000  marks  to  the  emperor,  and  be 
obliged  at  Jaft  to  leave  hoftages  for  a  third  of 
the  fum.  The  prices  of  commodities  in  this 
reign  are  alfo  a  certain  proof  ,  that  no  fuch 
enormous  fum  could  be  levied  on  the  people. 
A  hide  of  land,  or  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
acres ,  was  commonly  let  at  twenty  fhillings  a 
year,  money  of  that  time.  As  there  were  243,600 
hides  in  England,  it  is  eafy  to  compute  the  amount 

'*  Hoveden,  p.  74?.  Tyrfcl,  vol.  ii.  p.  56J. 
'*  Prynnc's  Chrbnol.  Vindic,  torn.  L  p.  iiJJ. 
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of  all  the  landed  rents    of  the  kingdom.     The  c  hap. 
general   and   dated   price   of    an   ox    was    fourj^p    x. 
ihillings  ;   of  a  labouring  horfe  the  fame;  of  api«»w. 
fow,  one  fhilling;    of  a  flicep  with    fine  wool,  \  ^ 
ten-pence;  with  coarfe  wool,  fix^-pence  **.  Thefe/ 
.commodities  feem  not  to  have  advanced  in  their 
prices  fince  the   conqueft  *',   and  to  have  ftill 
been  ten  times  cheaper  than  at  prefent. 

Richard  renewed  the  feverc  laws  againft 
tranfgreffors  in  his  forefts ,  whom  he  punifhed  by  * 
caftration  and  putting  out  their  eyes,  as  in  the 
reign  of  his  great-grandfather.  He  eflablilhed  by 
law  one  weight  and  meafure  throughout  his 
kingdom  '*.  An  ufeful  inftitution  ,  which  the 
mercenary  difpofitioa  and  neceffities  of  his  fuc* 
ceffor  engaged  him  to  difpenfe  with  for  money. 

The  diforders  in  London,  derived  from  its 
l^ad  police,  had  rifen  to  a  great  height  during 
this  reign;  and  in  the  ^ar  1196,  therd^feemtd 
to  be  formed  fo  regular  a  confpiracy  among  the 
numerous  malefadors,  as  threatened  the  city  with 
deftrudion.  There  was  one  William  Fitz-OIbert, 
commonly  called  Lonybeard^  a  lawyer,  who  had 
rendered  himfelf  extremely  popular  among  the 
lower  rank  of  citizens;  and  by  defending  them 
on  all  occafions,  had  acquired  the  appellation  of 
the  advocate  or  faviour  of  the  poor.  He  exerted 
bis  authority,  by  injuring  and  infulting  the  more 

**  Hoveden,  p.  74^  ^*  See  note  CG]  at  the  end 
of  the  volume.  **  M.  Paris,  p.  109.  154.  Trivet,  p. 
1^7.  Ann.  Wavcrl.  p.  165.  Hoveden,  p.  774. 
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CHAP,  lubftantial  citizens ,  with  whom  he  lived  in  a 
X.  (late  of  hoftility,  and  who  were  every  moment 
«>99.  expofed  to  the  moft  outrageous  violences  from 
him  and  his  licentious  cmiflaries.  Murders  were 
daily  committed  in  the  ftrects  ;  houfes  were 
broken  open  and  pillaged  in  day-light;  and  it  is 
pretended,  that  no  lels  than  iifty-two  thoufand 
perfons  had  entered  into  an  aflbciation,  by  which 
they  bound  themfelves  to  obey  all  the  orders 
of  this  dangerous •  mttian,  Archbilhop  Hubert*, 
who  was  then  chief  judiciary  ,  fummoned  him 
before  the  council  to  anfwer  for  his  condudl;  but 
he  came  fo  well  attended  ,  that  no  one  durft 
accufe  him,  or  give  evidence  againfl  him;  and 
the  primate,  finding  the  impotence  of  law,  con- 
tented himfelf  with  exading  from  the  citizens 
hoftages  for  their  good  behaviour.  He  kept, 
however,  a  watchful  eye  on  Fitz-Ofbcrt;  and 
fcizing  a  favorable  opportunity,  attempted  to 
commit  him  to  cuftody;  but  the  criminal  ,  mur- 
dering one  of  the  public  officers ,  efcaped  with 
his  concubine  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary  le 
Bow  ,  where  he  defended  himfelf  by  force  of, 
arms.  He  was  at,  lad  forced  from  his  retreat, 
condemned,  and  executed,  amidd  the  regrets  of  the 
populace,  who  were  fo  devoted  to  his  memory,  that 
they  dole  his  gibbet;  pajd  the  Came  veneration  to 
it  as  to  the  crofs,  and  were  equally  zealous  iu 
propagating  and  atteding  reports  of  the  miracles 
wrought  by  it*\  But  though  the  feclaries  of  this 

*'  Hovcden,  p.  765,  Diceto,  p.  691.  Neubrig.  p.  49-, 
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fuperftition   were   puniflied  by   the  jufticiary  **,  c  H  a  p. 
it    received    fo   little    encouragement   from    the         x. 
eftabliihed  clergy,  whofe  property  was  endanger-       ''^** 
cd  by   fuch  feditious   pradices,   that  it  fuddenly 
funk  and  vaniflied. 

It  was  during  the  crufades,  that  the  cuftom  of 
ufing  coats  of  arms  was  firft  introduced  into 
Europe.  The  knights  cafed  up  in  armor ,  had 
no  way  to  make  themfelves  be  known  and 
<li(lingui(hed  in  battle  ,  but  by  the  devices  on 
their  fhields ;  and  thefe  were  gradually  adopted 
by  their  pofterity  and  families  ,  who  were  proud 
of  the  pious  and  military  enterprizes  of  their 
anceftors. 

King  Richard  was  a  paffionate  lover  of  poetry; 
There  even  remain  fome  poetical  works  of  his 
compofition  :  And  he  bears  a  rank  among  the 
Provencal  poets  or  Trobadorcs  who  were  the  firft 
of  the  modern  Europeans ,  that  diftinguiflied 
themfelves  by  attempts  of  that  nature. 

**  Gervafc,  p.  i^si* 
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CHAP.       XI 
JOHN. 

AQCfJfian  of  the  kingr^Hu  tnarriage — War  wth  Franctt 
^-^Mvrder  0/  Arthur  ,  dukt  of  Britanny.^-^Tbe  king 
acpelled  the  French  frovinces-m^Tbe  kin^s  quarrel  tvith 
the  court  of  Rome — 'Cardinal  Langfon  afpointed  arcbm 
bishop  of  Canterbury — InterdiS  of  the  kingdoni'-rEoe^ 
communication  of  the  king — The  kings  fubmijjton  t% 
the  pope — Difcontents  of  the  barons — Infurreilion  of 
the  barons — Magna  Chart  a — Renen»al  of  the  civil 
^coars — Prince  Lerpis  called  ovfr-^Oeatb'^and  cbara^er 
of  the  king. 

CHAP,   t^ 

XI.  X  HE   noble  and  free   genius  of  the  ancients, 

1199.       which  made   the  government  of  a  iingle  pcrfon 

AcceiBon  of    be  always  regarded  as  a  fpecies  of  tyranny  and 

"*'       ufnrpation  ,  and  kept   them   from  forming  any 

conception  of  a  legal  and  regular  monarchy,  had 

rendered  them  entirely  ignorant  both  of  the  rights 

of  primogeniture  and  a    reprefentation  in  fucceflion ; 

inventions  fo  necefTary  for  preferving  order  in  the 

lines  of  princes ,  for  obviating  the  evils  of  civil 

difcord  and  of  ufurpation  ,    and   for    begetting 

moderation  in  that  fpecies   of  government,   by 

giving  fecurity  to  the   ruling  fovereign.    Thefe 

innovations  arofc  from  the  feudal  law;,  which. 
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firft  introducing  the  right  of  priraogfrniturc,  made  chap, 
fuch  a  diftindtion  between  the  families  of  the  xi. 
cider  and  younger  brothers,  that  the  fon  of  the  1*99. 
former  was  thought  entitled  to  fucceed  to  his 
grandfather ,  preferably  to  his  uncles ,  though 
nearer  allied  to  the  deceafed  monarch.  But 
though  this  progrefs  of  ideas  was  natural ,  it  was 
gradual.  In  the  age  of  which  we  treat  ,  the 
pradice  of  reprefentation  was  indeed  introduced, 
but  not  thoroughly  eftabliihed  ;  and  the  minds 
of  men  fluctuated  between  oppofite  principles. 
Richard,  when  he  entered  on  the  holy  war, 
declared  his  nephew,  Arthur  duke  of  Britanny, 
his  fucceffor;  and  by  a  formal  deed,  he  fet  afide, 
in  bis  favor,  the  title  of  his  brother  John,  who 
was  younger  than  Geoffrey ,  the  father  of  that 
prince  *.  But  John  fo  little  acquiefced  in  that 
deftination,  that,  when  he  gained  the  afcendant 
in  the  Englilh  miniftry,  by  expelling  Longchamp, 
the  chancellor  and  great  jufticiary,  he  engaged 
all  the  Englifli  barons  to  fwear  ,  that  they 
V^ould  maintain  his  right  of  fu^ceffion ;  and 
Richard ,  on  his  return ,  took  no  fteps  to 
wards  reftoring  or  fecuring  the  order  which  he 
had  at  firft  eftabliihed.  He  was  even  careful ,  by 
his  laft  will ,  to  declare  his  brother  John  heir 
to  all  his  dominions  *;  whether,  that  he  now 
thought  Arthur,  who  was  only  twelve  years  of 

'  Hovcden,    p.    ^77.    M.  Paris,    p.    ri2.   Chron.   de 
Dunft.  p.  4}.  Rymer ,  vol  i.  p.  66.  6g.  Bened.  Abb.  p.  6i9« 

Hovcden,  p.  791.  Trivet,  p.  ijt 


Hovcden,  p.  791.  Trivet,  p.  Hi, 
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CHAP,  age,  incapable  of  affcrting  his  claim  againft  John's 
XI.  fadion,  or  was  influenced  by  Eleanor,  the  queen- 
''•>•  mother,  who  hated  Conftantia,  mother  of  fhc 
young  duke ,  and  who  dreaded  the  credit  which 
that  princefs  would  naturally  acquire  if  her  fon 
fhould  mount  the  throne.  The  authority  of  a 
teflament  was  great  in  that  age ,  even  where  the 
fucccffion  of  a  kingdom  was  concerned;  and  John 
had  rcafon  to  hope,  that  this  title,  joined  to  his 
plaufible  right  in  other  refpeds,  would  enfure 
him  the  fucceffion.  But  the  idea  of  reprefentation 
feems  to  have  made,  at  this  time,  greater  progrefs 
in  France  than  in  England  :  The  barons  of 
the  tranfmarine  provinces,  Anjou,  Maine  and 
Tourainc ,  immediately  declared  in  favor  of 
Arthur's  title  ,  and  applied  for  afliftance  to  the 
French  monarch  as  their  fuperior  lord.  Philip  , 
who  defired  only  an  occafion  to  embarrafs  John, 
and  difmember  his  dominions  ,  embraced  the 
caqfe  of  the  young  duke  of  Britanny,  took  him 
under  his  protedion,  and  fent  him  to  Paris  to 
be  educated ,  along  with  his  own  fon  Lewis  \ 
In  this  emergence,  John  haftened  to  eftablifh  his 
authority  in  the  chief  members  of  the  monarchy ; 
and  after  fending  Eleanor  into  Poidou  and 
Guienne,  where  her  right  was  inconteftible ,  and 
was  readily  acknowledged,  he  hurried  to  Rouen, 
and  having  fecured  the  dutchy  of  Normandy,  -he 
paffed  over  ,  without  lojfe  of  time ,  to  England. 

'  Hoveden,  p.  792.  M,  Paris*  p.  IJ7'  M.  Weft. p.  26 j. 
Knyghton,  p.  2414,. 
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Hubert  ,  archblDiop  of  Canterbury ,  William  chap. 
Marefchal ,  earl  of  Strigul ,  who  alfo  paffes  by  XL 
the  name  of  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Geoffrey 
Fitz-Pcter,^  the  judiciary,  the  three  moft  favored 
minifters  of  the  late  king,  were  already  engaged 
on  his  fide  * ;  and  the  fubmiflion  or  acquiefcence 
of  all  the  other  barons  put  him ,  without  op- 
pofition  in  poffeflion  of  the  i^irone. 

The  king  foon  returned  to  France ,  in  order  to 
condudl  the  war  againft  Philip ,  and   to  recover 
the  revolted  provinces  from  his  nephew,  Arthur^ 
The  alliances,  which  Richard  had  formed  with 
the  carl   of  Flanders  ^ ,  and  other  potent  French 
princes ,  though  they  had  not  been  very  efFedual , 
ftill  fubfifted,  and  enabled  John  to  defend  himfelF 
againft  all  the  efforts  of  his  enemy.    In  an  adion 
between   the    French    and   Flemings  ,    the  cle<fl 
bilhop  of  Cambray  was  taken   prifoner  by  the 
former ;  and  when  the  cardinal  of  Capua  claimed 
bis   liberty,    Philip,   inftead   of  complying,  re- 
proached him  with  the  weak  efforts  which  he  had 
employed  in   favor  of  the  bilhop   of  Beauvais, 
who  was  in   a  like    condition.     The  legate  ,  to 
fhow  his  impartiality,  laid  at  the  fame  time   the 
kingdom  of  France  and  the  dutchy  of  Normandy 
under  an    interdidt ;   and  the  two  kings  found 
themfclves  obliged  to  make  an  exchange  of  thefc 
military  prelates. 

Nothing  enabled  the  king  to  bring  this  war      *-^* 

*  Hovcden,  p.  79;.  M.  Paris,  p.  x;?.  '  Rymcr, 

vol.  i.  p.  114.  Hoveden,  p.  794.  M.  Paris,  p.  13$. 
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H  A  p.  to  an  happy  iffue  fo  much  as  the  fclfifh ,  intriguing 
XI.  charadler  of  Philip ,  who  aded  in  the  provinces 
**^*  that  had  declared  for  Arthur,  without  any  regard 
to  the  interefts  of  that  prince.  Conftantia ,  feized 
with  a  violent  jealoufy  ,  that  he  intended  to 
ufurp  the  entire  dominion  of  them  *,  found  means 
to  carry  off  her  fon  fecredy  from  Paris :  She  put 
him  into  the  hands  of  his  uncle  ;  reftored  the 
provinces  which  had  adhered  to  the  young  prince; 
and  made'  him  do  homage  for  the  dutchy  of 
Britanny,  which  was  regarded  as  a  rere-fief  of 
Normandy.  From  this  incident,  Philip  faw,  that 
he  could  not  hope  to  make  any  progrefs  againft 
John  ;  and  being  threatened  with  an  interdicfl  on 
account  of  his  irregular  divorce  from  Ingelburga, 
the  Daniih  princefs ,  whom  he  had^  efpoufed ,  he 
became  defirous  of  concluding  a  peace  with 
England.  After  fome  fruitlefe  conferences,  the 
terms  were  at  laft  adjufted ;  and  the  two  monarchs 
feemed  in  this  treaty  to  have  an  intention  , 
befides  ending  the  prefent  quarrel,  of  preventing 
all  future  caufes  of  difcord  ,  and  of  obviating 
every  controverfy  which  could  hereafter  arifc 
between  them.  They  adjufted  the  limits  of  all 
their  territories ;  mutually  fecured  the  interefts  of 
their  vaffals  ;  and  to  render  the  union  more 
durable,  John  gave  his  niece,  Blanche  of  Caftile, 
in  mtirriage  to  prince  Lewis,  Philip's  eldeft  fon, 
and  with  her  the  baronies  of  Iflbudun  and  Gracai, 
and  other  fiefs  in  Berri.    Nine  barons  of  the  king 

Hoveden,  p.  799, 
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of  England,  and  as  many  of  the  king  of  France,  chap. 
were  guarantees  of  this  treaty  ;  and   all  of  them       ^i» 
fwore ,  that ,  if  their  fovereign  violated  any  article 
of  it,  they  would  declare  themfelves  againft  him, 
and  embrace  the  caufe  of  the  injured  monarch  '. 

John,  now  fecure,  as  he  imagined,  on  the  The  king's 
fide  of  France  ,  indulged  his  paffion  for  Ifabella ,  "**"**8e- 
the  daughter  and  heir  of  Aymar  TaillefFer,  count 
of  Angouleme ,  a  lady  with  whom  he  had  become 
nauch  enamoured.  His  queen,  the  heirefs  of  the 
family  of  Glocefter,  was  ftill  alive:  Ifabella  was 
married  to  the  count  de  la  Marche ,  and  was 
already  configned  to  the  care  of  that  nobleman ; 
though  ,  by  reafon  of  her  tender  years,  the 
marriage  had  not  been  confummated.  The  paflioa 
of  John  made  him  overlook  all  thefe  obftacles  2 
He  perfuaded  the  count  of  Angouleme  to  carry 
off  his  daughter  from  her  hu(band ;  and  having , 
on  fome  pretence  or  other,  procured  a  divorce 
from  his  own  wife,  he  efpoufed  Ifabella;  regard- 
kfs  both  of  the  menaces  of  the  pope,  who 
exclaimed  againft  thefe  irregular  proceedings ,  and 
of  the  refentment  of  the  injured  count ,  who  fooa 
found  means  of  punifhing  his  powerful  and  infolent 
rival, 

John  had  not  the  art  of  attaching  his  barons      laoi. 
either  by  affedion  or  by  fear.    The  count  de  la 
Marche,  and  his  brother  the  count  d'Eu,  taking 
advantage  of  the  general  difcontent  againft  him, 

Nonnan,  Duchefnii,  p.  lo^s-Rymer,  vol.  up.  117, 
118 ,  ii9t  Hovedcn,  p.  814.  Chron.  Dunft,  vcj.  i.  p.. 47, 
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CHAP,  excited  commotions  in  Poidou  and  Normandy; 
XI.  and  obliged  the  king  to  have  recourfe  to  arms, 
»*<>«•  in  order  to  fupprefs  the  infurrcAion  of  his  vaflals. 
He  fummoned  together  the  barons  of  England , 
and  required  them  to  pafs  the  fea  under  his  ftandard , 
and  coquet]  the  rebels:  He  found  that  he  pofTefTed 
as  little  authoiitjr  in  that  kingdom  as  in  his 
tranfmarine  provinces.  The  Englifh  barons  unani- 
moufly  replied ,  that  they  would  not  attend  him 
on  this  expedition ,  unlefe  hre  would  promifc  to 
reftore  and  preferve  their  privileges  * :  The  firft 
fymptom  of  a  regular  aflbciation  and  plan  of  liberty 
among  thofc  noblemen  !  But  affairs  were  not  yet 
fully  ripe  for  the  revolution  projedled.  John  , 
by  menacing  the  barons  ,  broke  the  concert ;  and 
both  engaged  many  of  them  to  follow  hini  into 
Normandy,  and  obliged  the  reft^  who  (laid  behind, 
to  pay  him  a  fcutage  of  two  marks  on  each 
knight's  fee ,  as  the  price  of  their  exemption  from 
the  fervice. 

The  force,  which  John  carried  abroad  with 
bim,  and  that  which  joined  him  in  Nohmandy, 
rendered  him  much  fuperior  to  his  malecontent 
barons;  and  fo  much  the  more,  as  Philip  did  not 
publicly  give  them  any  countenance  ^  andfeemed 
as  yet  determined  to  perfevere  fteadily  in  the 
alliance ,  which  he  had  contracted  with  England. 
But  the  king,  elated  with  his  fuperiority,  ad- 
vanced claims ,  which  gave  an  univerfal  alarm  to 
liis  vaflals ,  and  diffufed  flill    wider  the  general 

'  Annal.  Burton  ,  p..252X. 
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difcontent  As  the  jurifpnidence  of  thofc  drocs  c  A  A  p. 
required  ,  that  the  caufes  in  the  lord  s  court  (Iiould  xi. 
chiefly  be  decided  by  duel ,  he  carried  along  with 
him  certain  bravoes ,  whom  he  retained  as  chano* 
pionsy  and  whom  he  deflined  to  fight  with  his 
barons ,  in  order  to  determine  any  controverfy 
which  he  might  raife  againft  them  *.  The  count 
de  la  INlarche,  and  other  noblemen,  regarded 
this  proceeding  as  an  affront ,  as  well  as  aa 
injury ;  and  declared ,  that  they  would  never  draw 
their  fword  againft  men  of  fuch  inferior  quality. 
The  king  menaced  them  with  vengeance;  but  he 
had  not  vigor  to  employ  againft  them  the  force 
in  his  hands,  or  to  profecute  the  injuftice,  by 
crufliing  entirely  the  nobles  who  oppofed  it. 

This  government,  equally  feeble ^and  violent,  w^t?  with 
gave  the  injured  barons  courage  as  well  as  incli- ^'^■••' 
nation  to  carry   farther  their  oppofition.   They, 
appealed  to  the  king  of  France;  complained  of 
the  denial  of  juftice  in  John's  court;  demanded, 
redrefs  from   him    as    their    fuperior  lord  ;    and 
entreated  him  to  employ  his  authority ,  and  prevent 
their  Hnal  ruin  and  oppreflion.    Philip  perceived 
his  advantage ,  opened  his  mind  to  great  proje&s, 
interpofed  in  behalf  of  the  French  baron«,  and 
began  to  talk   in  a    high  and  menacing  ftyle  to 
the    king  of   England.    John  ,    who  could  not      1202. 
difavow   Philip's  authority  ,   replied ,  that  it  be- 
longed to  himfelf  firft  to  grant  them   a  trial  by 
their  peers  in  his  own  court ;  it  Was  ziot  till  hp 

•  Annal  ^uitop,  f.  z6s{u 
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HAP.  failed  in  this  duty ,  that  he  was  anfwerable  to  his 
XI.  peers  in  the  fuprcme  court  of  the  French  king  "; 
and  be  promifed ,  by  a  fair  and  equitable  judica* 
ture,  to  give  fatisfadion  to  his  barons.  When 
the  nobles,  in  confequence  of  this  engagement, 
demanded  a  fafe  cOndud ,  that  they  might  attend 
his  court,  he  at  firft  refufed  it:  Upon  the  renewal 
of  Philip's,  menaces ,  he  promifed  to  grant  their 
demand ;  he  violated  this  promife  ;  frcfli  menaces 
extorted  from  him  a  promife  to  furrender  to 
Philip  the  fortreffes  of  Tillieres  and  Boutavant , 
as  a-  fecurity  for  performance ;  he  again  violated 
this  engagement;  his  enemies,  fenfible  both  of 
his  weaknefs  and  want  of  faith ,  combined  ftill 
clofer  in  the  refolution  of  pufhing  him  to  extre- 
mities; and  a  new  and  powerful  ally  foon  appeared 
to  encourage  them  in  their  invafion  of  this  odious 
and  defpicable  government. 
1103.  The  young  duke  of  Britanny  ,  who  was  now 

rifmg  to  man s  eftate,  fenfible  of  the  dangerous 
charader  of  his  uncle ,  determined  to  feek  both 
his  fecurity  and  elevation  by  aq  union  with  Philip 
ahd  the  malecontent  barons.  He  joined  the  French 
army  ,  which  had  begun  hoftilLties  againft  the 
king  of  England :  He  was  received  with  great 
marks,  of  diftiodion  by  Philip ;  was  knighted  by 
.him ;  efpoufed  his  daughter  Mary;  and  was  inverted 
not  only  in  the  dutchy  of  Britanny ,  but  in  the 
counties  of  Aujou  and  Maine  ,  whidi  he  had 
formerly  rcfigned  to  his  uncle  *^   Evfery  attempt 

"•  Phaip.  lib.  6.        "  Trivet,  p.   14a. 
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fuccceded  with  the  allies.  Tillieres  and  Boutavarit  chap. 
were  taken  by  Philip  ,  after  making  a  feeble  xf. 
defence  :  Mortimar  and  Lyons  fell  into  his  hands  **^^ 
almoft  without  refiftance.  That  prince  next  in- 
vefted  Gournay;  and  opening  the  fluices  of  a 
lake,  which  lay  in  the  neigh bourhoo.d ,  poured 
fuch  a  torrent  of  w^ter  into  the  place ,  that  the 
garrifon  deferted  It  ,  and  the  French  monarch , 
without  flriking  a  blow ,  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
that  important  fortrefs.  The  progrefs  of  the 
French  arms  was  rapid ,  and  promifed  more  con* 
fiderable  fuccefs  than  ufually  in  that  age  attended 
military  enterprizes.  In  anfwer  to  every  advance 
which  the  king  made  towards  peace  ,  Philip  dill 
infiftcd,  that  he  fhould  refign  all  his  tranfmarine 
dominions  to  his  nephew ,  and  reft  contented  witb 
the  kingdom  of  England ;  when  an  event  happened, 
which  feemed  to  turn  the  fcales  in  favor  of 
John ,  and  to  give  him  a  decifive  luperiority  over 
his  enemies. 

Young  Arthur ,  fond  of  military  renown  , 
had  broken  into  Poidlou  at  the  head  of  a  fmall 
army ;  and  paffing  near  Mirebeau  ,  he  heard , 
that  his  grandmother,  Queen  Eleanor ,  who  had 
always  oppofed  his  interefts,  was  lodged  in  that 
place  ,  and  was  protcded  by  a  weak  garrifon, 
and  ruinous  fortifications  ".  He  immediately 
determined  to  lay  fiege  to  the  fortrefs ,  and  make 
himfelf  mafter  of  h^r  perfon :  But  John,  roufed 
from  his  indolence  by  fo  prefling   an   occafion, 

'•  Ann.  Wavcrl  p.  U7.  M.  "Weft.  y.  264. 
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c  H  A  F.  collcded  an  army  of  Englifh    and    Braban^ons, 

XI.         and  advanced  from  Normandy  with  hafty  marches 

noj.        to  the  relief  of   the  queen -mother.     He  feJJ  on 

Arthur's  camp  before  that  prince  was  aware  of 

.the  danger ;  difperfed  his  army ;  took  him  prifoner , 

(together  with  the  count  de  la  Marche ,  Geoffrey 

de  Lufignan,  and    tlie  moft  confiderable  of  the 

revolted    barons;   and    returned    in    triumph    to 

Normandy  ".     Philip ,    who    was  lying  before 

Arques  in    that    dutchy  ,    raifcd   the   fiege    and 

xft  Aagiift.     retired,  upon  his  approach  'V    The  greater  part 

of  the  prifoners  were  fent  over  to  England ;  but 

Arthur  was  fbut  up  in  the  caftle  of  Falaife. 

The  king  had  here  a  conference  witji  hi^ 
nephew ;  reprefented  to  him  the  folly  of  his 
pretentions;  apd  required  him  to  renounce  the 
French  alliance ,  which  had.  encouraged  him  to 
live^in  a  ftate  of  enmity  with  all  his  family: 
,  But  the  brave ,  thoiigh  imprudent  ,  youth  ,  ren- 
dered more  haughty  from  misfortunes ,  maintained 
the  judice  of  |iis  caufe  ;  aflerted  his  claim  ^  not 
only  to  the  French  provinces,  but  to  the  crown 
of  England;  and  in  his  turn,  required  the  king 
to  rcftore  the  fon  of  his  elder  brother  to  the 
pofleiHon  of  his  inheritance  "•  John,  fenfible, 
from  th^fe  fy^nptoniis  of  Cpirit,  that  the  young 
prince ,,  though  now  a  prifoner,  might  hereafter 
prove  a  dangerous  enemy ,  determined  to  prevent 
all  fi^tqre  peril  by  difpatching  his   nephew;   and 

"  Ann.  Marg.  p.  2ij.  M.  Weft.  p.  264. 
**  Ibid.  ''  IbicL 
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Arthur  was  never  more  heard  of     The  cireum-  chap* 
Jttanccs    which  attended    this    deed  of  darknefs,        xi» 
were  ,    no   doubt  ,    careful  I  y    concealed    by    the   ,   '*°3. 

J  •       ni         •!_       iTv-  Murder  of 

actors ,  and  are  variouny  related  by  hutonans :  Arthur 
But  the  mod  probable  account  is  as  follows.  <*»|'«  ^^ 
The  king,  it  is  faid,  firft  propofed  to  William  "'*°"^* 
de  la  Braye  ,  one  of  his  fervants ,  to  difpatch 
Arthur  ;  but  William  replied  ,  that  he  was  a 
gentleman,  not  a  hangman  ;  and  he  pofitivel}r 
refufed  compliance.  Another  inftrument  of  murder 
was  found ,  and  was  difpatched  with  proper 
orders  to  Falaife;  but  Hubert  de  Bqurg,  cham« 
berlain  to  the  king  ,  and  conQable  of  the  caRle, 
feigning  that  he  himfelf  would  execute  the  king  s 
mandate,  fent  back  the  affaffin,  fpread  the  report 
that  the  young  prince  was  dead ,  and  publicly- 
performed  all  the  ceremonies  of  his  interment: 
But  finding ,  that  the  Bretons  vowed  revenge  for  , 
the  murder  ,  and  that  all  the  revolted  barons 
perfevered  more  obftinately  in  their  rebellion  , 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  reveal  the  fecret,  and 
to  inform  the  world  that  the  duke  of  Britanny 
-was  fVill  alive  ,  and  in  his  cuftody.  This  dif- 
covery  proved  fatal  to  the  young  prince  :  John 
firft  removed  him  to  the  caftle  of  Rouen  ;  and 
coming  in  a  boat,  during  the  night-time,  to  that  ^ 
place,  commanded  Arthur  to  be  brought  forth 
to  him.  The  young  prince ,  aware  of  his  danger 
and  now  more  fubdued  by  the  continuance  of 
bis  misfortunes,  and  by  the  approach  of  death, 
threw  himfelf  on  his  knees  before  his  uncle,  and 
hcg^td  for  mercy:  But  the  barbarous  tyrant. 
Vol.  IL  T 
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CHAP,   tnaking  no   reply ,  dabbed    him  with    his   own 
XT.       hands ;  and  fattening  a  ftone  to  the  dead  body , 
1203.      threw  it  into  the  Seine. 

All  men  were  ftruck  with  horror  at  this 
inhuman  deed;  and  from  that  moment  the  king, 
detefted  by  his  fubjedls ,  retained  a  very  precarious 
authority  over  both  the  people  and  the  barons 
in  his  dominions.  The  Bretons,  enraged  at  this 
difappointment  in  their  fond  hopes  ,  waged  im- 
placable war  againft  him;  and  fixing  thefucceflion 
of  their  government,  put  themfelves  in  a  pofture 
to  revenge  the  murder  of  their  fovereign.  John 
had* got  into  his  power  his  niece,  Eleanor,  fifter 
to  Arthur,  commonly  called  the  damfel  of  Britanny  ^ 
and  carrying  her  over  to  England ,  detained  her 
ever  after  in  captivity  ":  But  the  Bretons,  in 
dcfpair  of  recovering  this  princefs  ,^  chofe  Alice 
for  their  fovereign  ;  a  younger  daughter  of 
Conftantia,  by  her  fecond  marriage  with  Gui  de 
Thouars ;  and  they  intruded  the  government  of 
the  dutchy  to  th^t  nobleman.  The  dates  of 
Britanny  meanwhile  carried  their  complaints 
before  Philip  as  their  liege  lord  ,  and  demanded 
judice  for  the  violence  committed  by  John  on  the 
perfon  of  Arthur,  fo  near  a  relation,  who,  not- 
withdanding  the  homage  which  he  did  to  Nor* 
mandy^  was  always  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief 
vaffals  of  the  crown.  Philip  received  their 
application  with  pleafure;    fummoned    John    to 

'*  Trivet,   p.  1,4 s.    t.  Wykes,  p.  j6.  Ypod.  Nealt 
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Hftand  a  trial  before  him ;  and  on  his  non-appear-  o  H  A  F. 
ance,  paffed  fentcncc,  with   the  concurrence   of       xi. 
the  peers y  upon  chat  prince;  declared  him  guilty       lao^ 
of  felony  and  parricide  ;    and  adjudged    him    to 
forfeit  to  his  faperior  lord  all  his  feignories   and 
fiefs  in  France  ". 

The  king  of  France  ,  whofe  ambitious  and  Tfce  kinf 
Jttftive  fpirit  had  been  hitherto  confined,  cither  by  fro^'m^t^e 
the  found  policy  of  Henry ,  or  the  martial  genius  French  pxo* 
of  Richard,  feeing  now  the  opportunity  favor- ^"****' 
able  againft  this  bafc  and  odious  prince ,  embraced 
the  projed  of  expelling  the  Englilh  ,  or  rather 
the  tnglilh  king ,  from  France ,  and  of  annexing 
to  the  crown  fo  many  confiderable  fiefs ,  which , 
during  feveral  ages,  had  been  difmembered  from 
it-  Many  of  the  other  great  vaffals,  whofe  jea- 
loufy  might  have  interpofed ,  and  have  obftruded 
the  execution  of  his  projedl ,  were  not  at  prefent 
in  a  fituation  to  oppofe  it ;  and  the  reft  either 
looked  on  with  indifference ,  or  gave  their  aflift* 
ance  to  this  dangerous  aggrandizement  of  their 
fuperior  lord.  The  earls  of  Flanders  and  Blois 
were  engaged  in  the  holy  war :  The  count  of 
''Champagne  was  an  infant ,  and  under  the  guard- 
ianlhip  of  Philip:  The  dutchy  of  Britanny  en- 
raged at  the  murder  of  their  prince ,  vigoroufly 
promote<t  all  his  meafures :  And  the  general  de*> 
fedlion  of  John's  vaffals  made  every  enterprize  eafy 
and  fuccefsful  againft  him.      Philip ,    after  taking 

"  W.  Hcming,  p,    455-  M-  Weft.  p.  264.  Knyght^iv^ 
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HAP.  feveral  caftlc^  and  fortreffes  beyoad   the  Loire » 
XI.        which  he  either  garrifoncd  or  difmantled ,  received 
laoa.        ^jj^  fubmifljons  of  the  count  of  Alen^on  ,   who 
deferted  John ,    and  delivered  up  all    the  places 
under  his  conimand  to  the  French :  Upon  which, 
Philip  broke  up  his  camp,   in  order  to  give  the 
troops  fome  repofe  after  the  fatigues  of  the  cam- 
paign.    John ,    fuddenly  colleding  fome  forces , 
laid  fiege  to  Alen^on;  and  Philip,  whofe  difpcrfed 
army  could  not  be  brought  together  in  time  to 
fuccour  it,  faw  himfelf  expofed  to  the  difgrace  of 
fufifering  the  oppreffion  of  his  friend  and  confe- 
derate.    But  his  adive  and  fertile  genius  found 
an  expedient  againft  this  evil.      There  was  held 
at  that  very  time  a  tournament  at  Moret  in  the 
Gatinois;  whither  all  the  chief  nobility  of  France 
and  the  neighbouring  countries  had  reforted,  in 
order  to  fignalize  their  prowefs  and  addrefs.   Phi- 
lip  prefented  himfelf  before  them  ;   craved  their 
alliftance  in  his  diilrefs;  and  pointed  out  the  plains 
of  Alen^jon  as  the  mod  honorable  field ,  in  which 
they  could  difplay  their  generofity  and   martial 
fpirit.     Thofe  valorous  knights  vowed,  that  they 
would  take  vengeance  on  the  bafe  parricide,  the 
{lain  of  arms  and  of  chivalry;  and  putting  them- 
fclves  ,   with  all  their  retinue ,   under    the  com- 
mand of  Philip ,    inftantly  marched  to  »aifc   the 
fiege  of  Alen^on.  John ,  hearing  of  their  approach, 
fled   from   before   the   place  ;    and  in   the    hurry 
abandoned  all  his  tents,  machines,  and  baggage, 
to  the  enemy. 
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This  feeble  effort  was  the  laft  exploit  of  that  chat. 
flothfql   and  Cowardly  prince  for    the  defence  of       x*. 
his  dominions.    He  tnenceforth  remained  in  total       '-'^^^ 
inadivity  at  Rouen;    palFing  all   his  time,    with 
\i\%  young  wife,  \x^  paftimes  and  amufements,  as 
if  his  ftate   had  been  in  the  moft  profound  tran- 
quillity, or  his  affairs  in  the  moft  profperous  con- 
dition.    If  he  ever  mentioned  war,   it  was  only 
to  giive  himfelf  vaunting  airs,  which,  in  the  eyes 
of  all   men ,   rendered  him  ftill  more  defpicable 
and  ridiculous,      l^tt  the  French  ^  on,  faid  he,  I 
vrill  retake  in  a  day  what  it  has  cojt  them  years  to 
acquire  ".     His  ftupidity  and  indolence  appeared 
fo  extraordinary,  that  the  people  endeavoured  to 
account  for  the  infatuation  by  forcery ,   and  be- 
lieved, that  he  was  thrown  into  this  lethargy  by 
fome  magic  or  witchcraft.      The  Knglifh  barons , 
finding  that  their  time  was  wafted  to  no  purpofe> 
and  that  they  muftfuffer  the  difgrace  of  feeing,  witli- 
out  refiftance,  the  progrefi;  of  the  French  arms, 
withdrew  from  their  colors,  and  fecretly  return- 
ed to  their  own  country  '^    No  one  thought  of 
defending  a  man ,  who  feemed  to.have  dcferteA 
himfelf;  and  his  fubjeds  regarded  his  fate  with  the- 
lame  indifference  ,    to  which  ,    in   this  preffing 
exigency,  they  faw  him  totally  abandoned. 

John,  while  he  negleded  all  domeftic  refources^ 
had  the  meannefs  to  betake  himfelf  to  a  foreign- 
power,  wbofq  protedion  he  chimed:  Fie  applie<ij} 


It 
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C  H  A  P.  to  the  pope.  Innocent  IIL  and  entreated  him  to 
XI.        intcrpofe   his    authority   between    him    and    the 
French  monarch.      Innocent,   pleafed   with  any- 
occafion  of  exerting  his  fuperiority,  fent  Philip 
orders  to  flop  the  progrefe  of  his  arms,  and  to 
xnake  peace  with  the  king  of  England.     But  the 
French  barons  received  the  meflage  with  indigna* 
tion;  difclaimed  the  temporal  authority  afTumed 
by  the  pontiff;   and  vowed  ,    that  they  would  , 
to  the  uttermoft,  aflift  th^ii  prince  againil  ai)  his 
enemies:      Philip,   feconding  their  ardor,    pro- 
ceeded ,    inftead  of  obeying  the  pope's  envoys  ^ 
to  lay  fiege  to  Chateau  Gaillard,    the  moft  con- 
liderable  fortrefs  which  remained  to   guard   the 
frontiers  of  Normandy. 
tvH.  Chateau  GAiLLARU  was  fituated  partly  on  an 

ifland  in  the  river  Seine ,  partly  on  a  rock  op* 
pofite  to  it;  and  was  fccured  by  every  advantage^ 
which  either  art  or  nature  could  beftow  upon  it 
The  late  king,    having  cafl:  his   eye   on  this  fa- 
vorable fituation,    had  fpared   no    labor    or  ex- 
pcnce  in  fortifying  it;    and   it  was  defended  by 
Rpger  de  Laci ,    conftaWe  of  Chefter  ,   a  deter- 
Tnined  officer,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  garrifon. 
Philip-^    who  defpaired   of  taking   the  ^lace   by 
force,  purpofed  to  reduce  it  by  famine;  and  that 
he  might  cut   off  its   communication    with   the 
neighbouring  country,    he  threw  a  bridge  acrofs 
the  Seine ,  while  he  himfelf  with  his  army  block- 
aded it  by  land.      The  earl  of  Pembroke  ,   the 
roan  of  greatcft  vigor  and  capacity  in  the  Englift 
court,  formed  a  plan  for  breaking  through   the 
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French  entrenchments,  and  throwing  relief  into  c  h  4  f » 
the  place.  He  carried  with  him  an  army  of  4P00  xi. 
infantry  and  3000  cavalry,  and  fuddenly  attacked,  ^^^-t- 
with  great  fuccefs,  Philip's  camp  in  the  night- 
time ;  having  left  orders ,  that  a  fleet  of  leventy 
flatbottomed  veflels  Ihould  fail  up  the  Seine ,  anjJ 
fall  at  the  fame  inftant  on  the^bridge.  But  the 
wind  and  the  current  of  the  river,  by  retarding 
the  veffels ,  difconcerted  this  plan  of  operations ; 
and  it  was  morning  before  the  fleet  appeared; 
when  Pembroke,  though  fuccelsful  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  4Aion,  was  already  repulfed  with 
confiderable  lofs  ,  and  the  king  of  France  had 
]eifure  to  defend  himlelf  againd  ^befe  new  adail- 
ants,  who  alfo  met  with  a  repulfe.  Aftpr  this 
misfortune ,  John  made  no  farther  efforts  for  the 
relief  of  Chateau  Gaillard;  and  Philip  had  all  the 
leifure  requifite  for  conducing  and  finifliing  the 
fiegc.  Roger  de  Laci  defended  himfe^f  for  a 
twelvemonth  with  great  obftinacy;  and  having 
bravely  repelled  every  attack ,.  and  patiently  born 
all  the  hardlhips  of  famine,  he  was  at  laft  over- 
powered  by  a  fudden  affauk  in  the  night-time » 
and  made  prifoner  pf  war,  with  his  garrifop  **. 
Philip,  who  knew  how  to  refpecfl  vator  even  in 
an  enemy,  treated  him  with  civility^  and  gave 
him  the  whok  city  of  Paris  for  the  pl^cc  of  h^s 
confinement. 

Whjsn   this  bulwark  of  Normandy  was  once 

Trivet,  p,  144..   GuL  Britto,  lib.  7.   Aan.  WavcrU 
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CHAP,  fubducd ,  all  the  province  lay  open  to  the  in- 
xr.  roads  of  Philip;  and  the  king  of  England  defpair- 
'*°^  cd  of  being  any  longer  able  to  defend  it.  He 
fecretly  prepared  veffels  for  a  fcandaJous  flight; 
and  that  the  Normans  might  no  longer  doubt  of 
his  refolution  to  abandon  them  ,  he  ordered  the 
fortifications  of  Pont  de  TArche,  Moulineaux , 
and  Monfort  TAmauri  to  be  demolifhed.  Not 
daring  to  rcpofe  confidence  in  any  of  his  barons « 
whom  he  believed  to  be  univerfally  engaged  in 
a  confpiracy  againft  him ,  he  intruded  the  go- 
vernment of  the  province  to  Archas  Martin  and 
Lupicaire  ,  two  mercenary  Braban^ons  ,  whom 
he  Had  retained  in  his  fervice.  Philip ,  now  fe- 
cure  of  hfs  prey,  puflied  his  conquefts  with  vigor 
and  fuccefs  againft  the  difmayed  Normans.  Fa- 
laife  wasfirft  befieged;  and  Lupicaire,  who  com- 
manded in  this  impregnable  fortrefs  ,  after  fur- 
rendering  the  place,  inlifted  himfelf  with  his  troops 
in  the  fervice  of  Philip ,  and  carried  on  hoftilities 
againft  his  ancient  mafter.  Caen,  Coutance,  Seez, 
Evreux,  Baieux  foon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  monarch ,  and  all  the  lower  Normandy 
was  reduced  under  his  dominion.  To  forward 
his  eritcrprizes  on  the  other  divifion  of  the  pro- 
vince, Gui  de  Thouars,  at  the  head  of  the  Bre- 
tons, broke  into  the  territory,  and  took  Mount 
St.  Michael,  Avranches,  and  all  the  other  fort- 
reffes  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  Normans , 
who  abhorred  the  French  yoke,  and  who  would 
have  defended  themfelves  to  the  laft  extremity  , 
if  their  prince  had  appeared  to  conduct  them. 
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found  no  rcfource  but  in  fubmiflion  ;  and  every  chap. 
city  opened  its  gates ,  as  foon  as  Philip  appeared  xi. 
before  it.  Rouen  alone  ,  Arques ,  and  Verneuil  ■*°^' 
determined  to  maintain  their  liberties;  and  formed 
a  confederacy  for  mutual  defence.  Philip  began 
with  the  fiegc  of  Rouen: 'The  inhabitants  were  • 
fo  inflamed  with  hatred  to  France,  that,  on  the 
appearance  of  his  army  ,  they  fell  on  all  the 
natives  of  that  country,  whom  they  found  within 
their  walls,  and  put  them  to  death.  But  after 
the  French  king  had  begun  his  operations  with 
fuccefs ,  and  had  taken  fome  of  their  outworks , 
the  citizens ,  feeing  no  fefource ,  offered  to  capi- 
tulate ;  and  demanded  only  thirty  days  to  ad- 
vertife  their  prince  of  their  danger,  and  to  require 
fuccours  againft  the  enemy.  Upon  the  expiration  i*  Jan« 
of  the  term  ,  as  no  fupply  bad  arrived  ,  they 
opened  their  gates  to  Philip  "  ;  and  the  whole 
province  foon  after  imitated  the  example ,  and 
iubraitted  to  the  vidlor.  Thus  was  this  important 
territory  re-united  to  the  crown  of  France ,  about 
three  centuries  after  the  ceffion  of  it  by  Charles 
the  S  mple  to  Rollo  ,  the  firft  duke :  And  the 
Normans  ,  fenfible  that  this  conqueft  was  pro- 
bably final,  demanded  the  privilege  of  being  go- 
verned by  French  laws;  which  Philip,  making  a 
few  alterations  on  the  ancient  Norman  cuftoms, 
readily  granted  them.  But  the  French  monarch 
liafd  too  much  ambition  an  I  gerius  to  ftop  in 
his  prefent  career  of  fuccefs.    He  carried  bis  vie- 

Trivet,  p.  147.  Ypod.  Ncuft.  p.    459. 
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CHAP,  torious  army  into  the  wcftern  provinces ;  foon  re- 
XI,  duced  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine,  and  part  of 
i^QS.  Poidlou " ;  apd  in  this  manner,  the  French  crown, 
during  the  reign  of  one  able  and  adlive  prince, 
received  fuch  an  acceffion  of  power  and  grandeur^ 
as ,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things ,  it  would 
have  required  feveral  ages  to  attain. 

John  ,  on  his  arrival  in  England  ,  that  he  might 
cover  the  difgrace  of  his  own  coodud,  exckimed 
loudly  againft  his  barons,  wlio,  he  pretended, 
had  deferted  his  ftandard  in  Normandy;  and  he 
arbitrarily  extorted  from  them  a  fevcnth  of  all 
their  moveables,  as  a  punifbment  for  the  offence  */. 
Soon  after  he  forced  them  to  giant  him  a  fcutagc 
of  two  marks  and  a  half  on  each  knight's  fee  for 
an  expedition  inta Normandy;  but  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  execute  the  fervice,  for  which  he  pre* 
tended  to  cxad  it.  Next  year,  he  fumnmned  all 
the  barons  of  his  realm  to  attend  him  on  this 
foreign  expedition ,  and  colleded  fhips  from  all 
the  fea-ports ;  but  meeting  with  oppofition  from 
iomc  of  his  minifters,  and  abandoning  his  defign, 
he  difmiffed  both  fleet  and  army,  and  then  re- 
newed his  excbmations  againft  the  barons  for 
deferting  him.  He  next  put  to  fea  with  a  fmall 
army  ,  and  his  fubjeds  believed  ,  that  he  was 
refolved  to  expofe  hin^felf  to  the  utmoft  hazard 
for  the  defence  and  recovery  of  his  dominions  : 
But  they  were  furprifed ,  after  a  few  days ,  ta  fee 

Trivet,  p.  149. 
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llim  return  again  into  harbour,  without  attempt-  chap. 
ing  any  tiling.     In  the  fubfequent  feafon,  he  had        xi. 
the  courage  to  carry  his  hoftile  meafures  a  ftep 
farther.      Gui  dc  Thouars,    who  governed  Bri- 
tanny,  jealous  of  the  rapid  progrefs  made  by  his 
ally ,  the  French  king,  promifed  to  join  the  king 
of  England  with    all  his  forces;  and   John  ven- 
tured   abroad   with    a   confiderable   array  ,    and 
landed  at  Rochelle.       He  marched   to   Angers  ; 
which  he  took  and  reduced  to  alhes.      But  the 
approach  of  Phih'p  with  an  army  threw  him  into 
a  panic;  and  he  immediately  made  propofals  for 
peace,  and  fixed  a  place  of  interview  with  his 
enemy:   But  inftead  of  keeping  this  engagement, 
be  flole  oflF  with  his  army ,  embarked  at  Rochelle, 
and  returned  ^  loaded  with  new  fhame  and  dif- 
grace,    into  England.       The  mediation  of  tlie 
pope  procured  him  at  laft  a  truce  for  two  years 
with   the  French  monarch  '* ;  almoft  all  the  feranf- 
marine  provinces  were  ravifbed  from  him;  and 
hisEnglifh  barons,  though  hai^affed  with  arbitrary 
taxes  and  fruitlefs  expeditions,    faw  themfelves 
and  their  country  baffled  and  affronted  in  every 
cnterprife. 

In  an  age,  when  perfonal  valor  was  regarded 
as  the  chief  accomplifliment ,  fuch  condudl  as  that 
of  John ,  always  difgraceful ,  muft  be  expofed 
to  peculiar  contempt;  and  he  muft  thenceforth 
have  expedcd  to  rule  his  turbulent  vaflafe?  with 
a  very  doubtful  authority*    But  the  government^ 

Rymcr,   vol.  i*  p.   x.4f. 
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CHAP,  cxercifcd  by  the  Norman  princes,  had  wound  up 
XI.  the  royal  power  to  fohigh  a  pitch,  and  fo  much 
beyond  the  ufual  tenor  of  the  feudal  conftitutions, 
that  it  ftill  behoved  him  to  be  debafed  by  new 
affronts  and  difgraces  ,  ere  his  barons  could  en- 
tertain the  view  of  confpiring  againft  him,  in 
order  to  retrench  his  prerogatives.  The  church, 
which,  at  that  time,  declined  not  a  conteft  with 
the  moft  powerful  and  moft  vigorous  monarchs, 
took  firft  advantage  of  John's  imbeciUity ;  and 
with  the  moft  aggravating  circumftances  of  info- 
lence  and  fcorn ,  fixed  her  yoke  upon  him. 
1207.  The  papal  chair  was  then  filled  by  Innocent  III. 

•    who,  having  attained  that  dignity  at  the  age  of 
thirty-feven  years ,    and  being  endowed  with  a 
The  king's      lofty  and  enterprizing  genius,  gave  full  fcope  to 
r'u"u  ^"f    ^^^  ambition ,  and  attempted ,  perhaps  more  openly 
Franct.         than  any  of  his  predeceffcrrs ,   to  convert  that  fu- 
periority,  which  was  yielded  him  by  all  the  Eu- 
ropean princes,  into  a  real  dominion  over  them. 
The  hierarchy,  proteded  by  the  Roman  pontiff, 
had   already  carried   to   an  enormous  height  its 
ufurpations  upon  the  civil  power;  but  in  order  to 
extend  them  farther ,   and  render  them  ufeful  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  it  was  necefTary  to  reduce 
the  ecclefiaftics  themfelves  under  an  abfolute  mo- 
narchy, and  to  make  them  entirety  dependent  on 
their  fpiritual  leader.     For  this  purpofe ,  Innocent 
firft  attempted  to  impofe  taxes  at  pleafure  upon 
the  clergy;   and  in  the  firft  year  of  this  century, 
taking  advantage  of  the  popular  frenzy  for  cru- 
lades,  he  fent  colledlofs  over  all  ]^urope,  who 
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levied  by  his  authority  the  fortieth  of  all  ecclc-  chap. 
fiaftical  revenues,  for  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land,  xi. 
and  received  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  '-^* 
laity  to  alike  amount*'.  The  fame  year  Hubert, 
archbifbop  of  Canterbury,  attempted  another  in- 
novation ,  favorable  to  ecolefiallical  and  papal 
power:  In  the  king's  abfeuce,  he  fumnioned, 
by  his  legantine  authority,  a  fynod  of  all  the 
Englifh  clergy ,  contrary  to  the  inhibition  of 
Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter ,  the  chief  judiciary ;  and  no 
proper  cenfure  was  ever  pafTed  on  this- encroach- 
ment, the  firftof  thekind,  upon  the  royal  power. 
But  a  favorable  incident  foon  after  happened, 
which  enabled  fo  afpiring  a  pontiff  as  Innocent, 
to  extend  dill  farther  his  ufurpations  on  fo  con- 
temptible  a  prince  as  John. 

Hubert,  the  primate,  died  in  1205;  and  as 
the  monks  or  canons  of  Chrift-chuich ,  Canter- 
bury, poffeffed  a  right  of  voting  in  th>i  eledioii 
of  their  archbifliop,  fome  of  the  juniors  of  the 
order  ,  who  lay  in  wait  for  that  event,  met  clan- 
deftinely  the  very  night  of  Hubert's  death;  and 
without  any  conge  d'elire  from  the  king ,  chofe 
Reginald,  their  fub-prior,  for  the  fuccelTor;  in- 
ftalled  him  in  the  archi-epifcopal  throne  before 
midnight;  and  having  enjoined  him  the  ftrideft 
fpcrecy ,  fent  him  immediately  to  Rome,  in  order 
tp  folicit  the  confirmation  of  his  elcdion  *\  The 
vanity  of  Reginald  prevailed  over  his  prudence; 
^nd  he  no  fooner  arrived  in  Flanders,  than  be 

*^  Rymcr,  vol.  i.  p.  11^9. 

•'  M.  Paris,  p.  148.  JVL  We^  p.  266. 
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€  H  A  p.  revealed  to  every  one  the  purpofc  of  his  jour* 
XI.  ney ,  which  was  immediately  known  in  England  *'. 
laor.  The  king  was  enraged  at  the  novelty  and  teme- 
rity of  the  attempt,  in  filling  fo  important  an  of- 
fice without  his  knowledge  or  confent:  The 
fuffragan  bifhops  of  Canterbury ,  who  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  concur  in  the  choice  of  their  primate, 
were  no  lefe  difpteafed  at  the  exclufion  given  them 
in  this  eledion:  The  fcnior  monks  of  Chrift- 
Ohurch  were  injured  by  the  irregular  proceedings 
of  their  juniors:  The  juniors  themfelves,  afhamed 
of  their  condud,  and  difgufted  with  the  levity  of 
Reginald ,  who  had  broken  his  engagements  with 
them,  were  willing  to  fet  afide  his  eledion**: 
And  all  men  concurred  in  the  dcfign  of  remedying 
the  falfe  meafures,  which  had  been  taken*  But 
as  John  knew  ,  that  this  affair  would  be  canvaf- 
fed  before  a  fuperior  tribunal ,  where  the  inter- 
polition  of  royal  authority,  in  beftowing  eccle- 
fiaftical  benefices,  was  very  invidious ;  Where 
even  the  caufc  of  fuffragan  bifliops  was  hot  fo 
favorable  as  that  of  monks;  he  determined  to 
make  the  new  eledion  entirely  unexceptionable^: 
He  fubmitted  the  affair  wholly  to  the  canons  of 
Chrift-church;  and  departing  from  the  right, 
claimed  by  his  predeceffors,  ventured  no  farther 
than  to  inform  them  privately,  that  they  would 
do  him  an  acceptable  fervicc,  if  they  chofe  John 

*'  M.  Paris,  p.  148.  M.  Weft. p.  266. 

"  Ibid. 
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dc  Gray,  biQiop  of  Norwich,  for  their  primate  *\  c  H  a  p<i 
The  eledion  of  that  prelate  was 'accordingly  made        xi. 
without  a  cohtradidory  vote;   and  the  king,  to       'a^* 
obviate  all  contcfts ,  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the 
fuffragan  bifhops  not   to  infift  on  their  claim   of 
concurring  in  the  eletJUon:    But  thofe  prelates, 
perfevering in  their  pretentions,  fent  an  agent  to 
maintain  their  caufe  before  ^nnocent;   while  the 
king,  and  the  convent  of  Chrift-church ,  difpatch* 
ed  twelve   monks  of  that  order  to  fupporc    be- 
fore the  fame  tribunal,  the  cledlion  of  the  bilhop 
of  Norwich. 

Thus  there  lay  three  different  claims  before 
the  pope ,  whom  all  parties  allowed  to  be  the  fu- 
preme  arbiter  in  the  conteft.  The  claim  of  the 
fuffragans,  being  fo  oppofite  to  the  ufual  maxims 
of  the  papal  court,  was  foon  fet  afide:  The 
eledion  of  Reginald  was  fo  obvioufly  fraudulent 
and  irregular,  that  there  was  no  poffibility  of  de- 
fending it:  But  Innocent  maintained ,  that,  though 
this  eledion  was  null  and  invalid,  it  ought  pre- 
vioudy  to  have  been  declared  fuch  by  the  fove- 
reign  pontiff,  before  the  monks  could  proceed  to 
a  new  eledion;  and  that  the  choice  of  the  biihop 
of  Norwich  was  of  courfe  as  uncanonical  as  that 
of  his  competitor  ?'.  Advantage  was,  therefore, 
taken  of  this  fubtlety  for  introducing  a  precedent, 
by  which  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  the  moft  import- 
ant dignity  in  the  church  after  the  papa^  throne > 
i» 

••  M.  Paris,  p.  149.     M.  Weft  p.  266. 

**  M.  Paris,  p.  i$s>  Chron,  dc  Mailr.  p.   fgi. 
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CHAP,  fhould  ever  after  be  at  the  difpofal  of  the  court 
XI.       of  Rome. 

1207.  While   the  pope   maint;<ined   fo  many  fierce 

.  contefts ,  in  order  to  wreft  from  princes  the  right 
of  granting  inveftitures,  and  to  exclude  laymen 
from  all  authority  in  conferring  ecckfiaftical  be- 
nefices, he  was  fupported  by  the  united  influence 
of  the  clergy,  who»  afpiring  to  independence, 
fought,  with  all  the  ardor  of  ambition,  and 
all  the  zeal  of  fuperftition,  under  his  facred  ban- 
ners. But  no  fooner  was  this  point,  after  a  great 
cflfuCon  of  blood,  and  the*  convulfions  of  many 
ftates,  eftablifted  in  fome  tolerable  degree,  than 
the  vidlorious  leader;  as  is  ufual ,  turned  his 
arms  againft  his  own  community,  and  afpired  to 
ccptre  all  power  in  his  perfon.  By  the  invention 
of  referves,  provifions,  commcndams,  and  other 
devices,  the  pope  gradually  aflumed  the  right  of 
filling  vacant  benefices;  and  the  plenitude  of, his 
apoftolic  power,  which  was  not  fubjedl  to  any 
limitations,  fupplied  all  defeds  of  title  in  the 
perfon  on  -whom  he  bellowed  preferment  The 
canons  which  regulated  eledions  were  purpofely 
rendered  intricate  and  involved:  .Frequent  dif- 
putips  arofe  among  candidates :  Appeals  were  every 
day  carried  to  Rome :  The  apoftolic  fee ,  befides 
reaping  pecuniary  advantages  from  thefe  contefts, 
often  exercifed  the  power  of  fetting  afide  both 
the  litigants,  and  on  pretence  of  appeafing 
fadlion  ,  nominated  a  third  perfon,  who  might  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  contending  parties. 

Thb 
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The  pVefent  contraverfy  about  the  eledion  to  c  h  a  i 
the  fee  of   Canterbury  afforded  Innocent  an  oj>        xi. 
portunity  of  claiming  this  right ;  and  he  failed  not       ^»<>^ 
to  perceive  and  avail   himfelf  of  the  advantage. 
He  fent  for  the  twelve   monks  deputed    by  the 
convent  to  maintain  the  caufe  of  the  bifhop  of 
Norwich:  and  commanded  them,   under  the' pe- 
nalty of    excommunication,    to    chufe   for  their 
primate  ^    cardinal  Langton,   an   Englithman  by  Car^mai 
birth,  but  educated  in  France,   and  connedted ,  *'^'*5^*'" 
by  his  interefts  and  attachments,  with  the  fee  of  archbrsho|» 
Ronve".     In  vain  did  the  monks  reprefent,  that  *»^ c*""'- 
they  had  received  from  their  convent  no  autho*  "^^' 
rity  for  this  purpofe;   that  an  eledion,   without 
a  previous  writ  from  the  king,  would  be  deemed 
highly  irregular;  and  that  they  were  merely  agents 
for   another   perfon,   whofe  right   they  had    no 
power  or  pretence  to  abandon.  ^None  of  them  had 
the  coufrage  to  perfevere  in  this  oppofition ,   ex- 
cept one;  Jilias  deBrantefield  :  All  the  reft,  over* 
come  by  the  menaces  and  authority  of  the.  pope  , 
complied  with  his  orders,  and  made  the  eledion 
required  of  them. 

Innocent,  fenfiblc  that  this  flagrant  ufurpation 
would  be  highly  refcnted  by  the  court  of  England, 
wrote  John  a  mollifying  letter;  fent  him  foui? 
golden  rings  let  with  precious  Rones;  and  endea« 
voured  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  prefent ,  by 
informing  him  of  the  many  myfteries  implied  ia 

"  M.  Paris,  p.  M^  Ann.  WaverL  p.  169.  V.  Hcmlng, 
p.  ss?-  Knyghton,  p.  241$. 
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c  H  A  p.  it.     He  begged  him  to  confidcr  fcrioufly  the  form 
XI.        of  the  rings,  their  nw/n6cr ,  their  mMcr ^  and  their 
xw.       color.     Their  form,    hefaid,    being  round ,  (ha* 
dowed  out  Eternity,  which  had   neither  begin- 
ning nor  end;  and  he-ought  thence  %o  learn  his 
duty  of  afpiringfrom  earthly  objeds  to  heavenly, 
from  things    temporal    to   things   eternal.     The 
number  four,  being  a  fquare,  denoted  fteadinefs 
of  mind,  not  to  be  fubverted  either  by  adverfity 
or  profperity,  fixed  for  ever  on  the  firm  bafis  of 
the   four  cardinal  virtues.     Gold,   -which  is   the 
matter,  being  ^he  moft  precious  of  metals  ,  figni- 
fied  Wifdom ,  which  is  the  moft  valuable  of  all 
accompliftiments  ,  and  juftly  preferred  by  Solomon 
to  riches ,   power ,   and  all  exterior  attainments. 
The  blue  color  of  the  fapphire  reprefented  Faith ; 
the  verdure  of  the  emerald,    Hopes  the  rcdncfs 
of  the  ruby,   Charfty;   and  the  fplendor  of  the 
topaz,  Gbod  Works'*.    By  thefe  conceits,  Inqo- 
cent  endeavoured  to  repay  John  for  one  of  the 
moft  important  prerogatives  of  his  crown ,  which 
he  had  raviflhed  from  him ;  conceits  probably  ad- 
mired by  Innocent  himfelf.    For  it  is  eafily  pof- 
fible  for  a  man,    efpecially  in  a  barbarous   age, 
#o  unite  ftrong  talents  for  bufmcfs  with  an  abfurd 
fcafte  for  literature  and  in  the  arts. 

John  was  inflamed  with  the  titmpft  rage, 
%vhen  he  heard  of  this  attempt  of  the  court  of 
Rome  '*;  and  he  immediately  vented  his  pafliqa 

•      '•  Ryme'r,  vol.  i.  p:  1J9.     M.  Paris,  t-  M^ 
"  Rymcr,  Tol.  i.  p.    14 J* 
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on  the  monks  of  Chrift-church ,  wbom  he  found  c  ^  a  p. 
inclined  to  fupport  the  eletftion  made  by/ their  fel*-  kf, 
loAvs  at  Rome*  He  fent  Fulk  de  Cantclupe,  and  »*®^ 
Henry  de  Cornhulle,  two  knights  of  his  retinue, 
ipen'of  violent  tempers  and  rude  manners,  to 
expel  them  the  convent,  and  take  pofTeffion  of 
their  revenues,  Thefe  knights  entered  the  n^on- 
aftery  with  drawn  fwords ,  commanded  the  prior 
and  the  monks  to  depart  the  kingdom,  and  roe<* 
naced  thJem  ,  that,  in  cafe  of  difobedience,  they 
would  inftantly  burn  them  with  the  convent  ^\ 
innocent,  prognofticating ,  from  the  violence  and 
imprudence  of  thefe  meafures,  that  John  would 
finally  fink  in  the  conteft ,  perfevered  the  more 
■yigoroufly  in  his  pretenfions,  and  exhorted  the 
king  not  to  oppofeGodand  the  church  any  long- 
er, nor  to  perfecute  that  caufe,  for  which  the 
holy  martyr,  St.  Thomas ,  hkd  facrificed  his  life, 
and  which  had  exalted  him  equal  to  the  hight  ft 
faints  in  heaven":  A  clear  hint  to  John  to  pro- 
'Rt  by.  the  example  of  his  father,  anfl  to  remem- 
ber the  prejudices  and  eftablifhed  principles  of 
his  fubjeds,  who  bore  a  profound  veneration  to 
that  martyr,  and  regarded  his  merits  as  the  fub- 
Je<3;  of  their  chief  glory  and  exultation. 

Innocent,  finding   that  John  was  pot  fuffi. 

clently  tamed  to  fubmiffion,  fent  three  prelates, 

ithe  bilhops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Worcefter,  to 

Intimate,    that,   if  be» perfevered  in  his  dilpbc* 


*  "M.  Pans,,  p.  1^6.    Trivet,   p.  i^i.   Ann.  Waverl. 
p.   169.         "   M.  Paris,  p.    157. 
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c  H  A  r,  dicnce,  thefovereign  pontiff"  would  be  obUgM  t& 
XI.  lay  the  kingdom  under  an  interdid  '*.  All  the 
'-^'  other  prelates  threw  themfelvcs  on  their  knees 
before  him,  and  entreated  him,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes ,  to  prevent  the  fcandal  of  this  fentence,  hy 
making  a  fpeedy  fubmiflion  lo  his  fpiritual  Father, 
by#  receiving  from  his  hands  the  new  eleded  pri- 
mate ,  and  by  reftoring the  monksof  Chrifl>church 
to  all  their  rights  and  poflefl[k)ns.  He  burft  but 
into  the  moft  indecent  invedives  againft  the  pre- 
^;r\^*  lates;  fwore by  God's  teeth,  his  ufual  oath,  that, 
if  the  pope  prefumed  to  lay  his  kingdom  under 
aninterdid,  he  would  fend  to  him  all  the  biibops 
and  clergy  of  England ,  and  would  conlifcate  aU 
their  eftates;  and  threatened,  that,  if  thenceforth 
he  caught  any  Romans  in  his  dominions ,  he  would 
'put  out  their  eyes,  and  cut  off"  their  nofes,  in  or- 
der to  fet  a  mark  upon  them,  which  might  dif- 
tinguilh  them  from  all  other  nations  '7-  Amidft 
all  this  idle  violence,  Johii  flood  on  fuch  bad 
terms  with  his  nobility,  that  he  never  dajred  to 
afTemble  the  dates  of  the  kingdom,  who,  in  fo 
juft  a  caufe,  would  probably  have  adhered  to 
any  other  monarch ,  and  have  defended  with  vi- 
^or  the  liberties  of  the  nation. againft  tliefe  pal- 
pable usurpations  of  the  court  of  Rome.  Inno- 
Interdict  of  ccut ,  therefore,  perceiving  the  king's  weakncfk, 
the Kinga  fulminatcdat  laft  the  fentence  of  interdid,  \irbich 
he  had  for  iottic  timC'  held  fufpended  over  him  *'» 

''  M.  Paris,  p.  M7-         *'  Ibid-         '*  Ibid.  Trirct, 
p.   152.  Ann.  \s  a'/erh  p.  170.  il.  Well  p.  268. 
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'  The  fentcnce  of  interdid  \^as  at  that  dmc  the  chap. 
great  inftrument  of  vengeaace  aiul  policy  em-  xi. 
ployed  by  the  court  of  Rome;  Avas  depounced 
againft  fovereigns  for  the  lighted  offences;  and 
made  the  guilt  of  one  perfon  involve  the  ruin 
of  millions,  even  in  their  fpiritual  and  eternal 
•welfare.  The  execution  of  it  was  calculated  to. 
fbrike  the  fenfes  in  the  bigheft  degree^  and  to 
operate  with  irrefiftible  force  on  the  fuperftitious 
minds^  of  the  people.  The  nation  was  of  a  fud- 
den  deprived  of  all  exterior  exercife  of  its  reli- 
gion: The  altars  were  defpoiled  of .  their  orna* 
ment^:  ThecrofTes,  the  reliques,  the  images,  tfte 
ftatues  of  the  faints  were  laid  on  the  ground; 
and  as  if  the  air  itfelf  were  profaned ,  and  might 
pollute  them  by  its  contadl ,  the  priefts  carefully 
covered  them  up ,  even  from  their  own  approach 
and  veneration.  The  ufe  of  bells  entirely  ceafed 
in  all  the  churches :  The  bells  themfelves  were 
removed  from  the  fteeples ,  and  laid  on  the  ground 
with  the  other  facred  utepfils.  Mais  was  celebrat- 
ed with  Abut  doors;  and  none  but  the  prieft; 
were  admitted  to  that  holy  inftitution.  The  laity 
partook  of  no  religious  rite,  except  baptifm  to 
new-born  infants,  and  the  communion  to  the 
dying:  The  dead  were  not  interred  in  oonfecrated 
ground :  They  were  thrown  into  ditches  ,  or  bu- 
ried in  common  fields;  and  their  obfequies  were 
not  attended  with  prayers  or  any  hallowed  cere- 
mony. Marriage  was  celebrated  in  the  church-* 
yards  '*;  and  that  every  adlion  in  life  might  bear 
Chron.  Dunft.  vol.  i.  p.  51. 
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c  H  AT.' the  marks  of  this  dreadfulfituation,  the  people 
Xi#  were  prohibitctl  the  ufe  of  meat,  as  in  Lent,  or 
ii07,  times  of  «he  higheft  penance;  were  debarred 
from  all  pleafures  and  entertainments;  and  were 
forbidden  even  to  faJute  each  other,  or  fo  much 
as  to  fliave  their  beards ,  and'  give  any  decent  at* 
tcntion  to  their  perfon  and  apparel.  Every  cir* 
cumftance  carried  fymptpms  of  the  decpeft  dif- 
trefs,  and  of  the  mod  immediate  apprehenfioh  of 
divine  vengesince  and  indignation. 

The  king,  that  he  might  oppofe  his  temporal 
tt  their  fpiritUat  terrors,  immediately,  from  his 
otvn  authority,  confifcated  the  eftates  of  all  the 
clergy  who  obeyed  the  interdid  ** ;  baniflied  the 
prelates,  confined  the  monks  in  their  convent, 
and -gave  them  only  fuch  a  fmall  allowaace  frora 
their  own  eftatcs,  as  woiuld  fuifice  to  provid© 
them  With  food  and  rayment  He  treated  with 
the  utmoft  rigor  all  Langton's  adherents,  and 
every  one  that  fhowed  any  difpofition  to  obey 
the  commands  of  Rome :  And  in  order  to  diftrefe 
4Jie  clergy  in  the  tendered  point,  and  at  the  fame 
time  expofe  them  to  reproach  and  ridicule,  he 
threw  into  prifonall  their  concubines ,  andrequir-t 
cd  high  fines  as  the  price  of  their  liberty**. 

After  the  canons,  which  eftablifbed  the  celi- 
1)acy  of  the  clergy,  were,  by  the  ^alous  endeav«r 
ours  of  •archbi(bt)p  Anfelm ,  more  rigoroufly  ex- 
ecuted in  England ,  the  cccleisaftics  gave ,  almoft 

**   Ann.  Waverl.  p.  170. 
*'  Ibid.  M,  Paris,  p.  i^S. 
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univcrfally  and  avowedly ,  into  the  uft  of  concu-^  chap. 
binage ;   and  the  court  of  Rome ,  which  had  no  \      xi. 
intereft  in   prohibiting  this  pradice,   made  very      **^* 
flight  oppofition  to  it.     The  cuftom  was  become 
fo  prevalent,  that,  in fbme  cantons  of  Swifferland, 
before  the  reformation,  the  laws  not  only  per-* 
mitted ,  but ,  to  avoid  fcandal ,  enjoined  the  ufe 
of  concubines  to  the  younger  cUlrgy  ** ;   and  it  i 
was  ufual     everywhere   for  priefts   to  apply  to  j 
the  ordinary,   and  obtain  from  him  a  formal  ti-' 
berty  for  this  indulgence.     Thebifliop  commonly  ^       ^ 
took  care  to  prevent  the  pradice  from  degencrat-  v    v^  \ 
ing  into  licentioufnefs :   He  confined  the  prieft  to  .  fj^    ,: 
the  ufe  of  one  woman,    required  him  to  be  con-      ^      * 
ftant  to  her  bed,  obliged  him  to  provide  for  her  1 
fubfiftence  and  that  of  her  children;  and,  though  \ 
the  offspring  was,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  deemed  i 
illegitimate,  this  commerce  was  really  a  kind  of  • 
inferior  marriage,  fuch  as  is  dill  pradUfed  in  Gcr-  ! 
many  among  the  nobles ;   and  may  be  regarded  ! 
by  the  candid ,  as  an  appeal  from  the  tyranny  of  i 
civil  and  ecclefiaftical  inftitutions,  to    the^more/' 
virtuous  and  more  unerring  laws  of  nature. 

The  quarrel  between  the  king  and  the  fee  of 
Rome  continued  for  fome  years ;  and  though 
many  of  the  clergy,  from  the  fear  of  punifliment, 
obeyed  the  orders  of  John ,  and  celebrated  divine 
fervice,  they  complied  with  the  utmoft  rcludance, 
and  were  regarded,  both  by  themfelvcs  and  the 
people,  as  men  who  betrayed  their  principles, 


^^  Padre  Paolo,  Hia  Cone.  Trid.  lib.  f. 
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HAP,  and  facrificed  their  confcicnce  to  temporal  regards 
XI.       and  interefts.   During  this  violent  fituation ,  the 
king,  in  order  to  give  a  luftrc  to  his  government, 
attempted  military  expeditions ,  againft  Scotland, 
againft   Ireland,    againft  the  Welfh  ^' ;     and   he 
commonly  prevailed  ,    more  from  the  weaknefs 
of  his  enemies  than  from  his  own  vigor  or  abili- 
ties.   Meanwhile  ,    the    danger ,    to  which    his 
government  flood  continually  expofed  from  the 
difcontents   of   the    ecclefiaftics  ,     increafcd    bis 
natural  propenfion  to  tyranny;   and  he  feems  to 
have  even  wantonly  difgufted  all  orders  of  men, 
efpecially  his  nobles  ,'from  whom  alone  he  could 
reafonably  exped  fupport  and  affiftancc.  He  difho- 
nored   their  families   by    his   licentious  amours; 
he  publifhed  edids,  prohibited  them  from  hunting 
feathered  game,  and  thereby  reftrained  them  from 
their  favorite  occupation  and  amufement  **  ;    he 
ordered  all  the  hedges  and  fences  near  his  forefts 
to  be  levelled ,   that  his   deer  might  have  more 
ready  accefs   into  (he  fields   for   pafture;  and  he 
continually  loaded  the  nation  with  arbitrary  im- 
pofitions.  Confcious  of  the  general  hatred  which 
he  had   incurred,  he  required  his  nobility  to  give 
him  hoftages  for  fecurity  of  their  allegiance;  and 
they   were  obliged   to   put  into   his  hands  their 
fons  ,   nephews  ,   or   near   relations.     When    his 
meffengers  came  with  like  orders  to  the  caftle  of 
William  de  Braoufc ,  a  baron  of  great  note ,  the 

*'  W.  Heniing,p.  ^^6.  Ypod.  Neuft.  p.  460.  Knyghton, 
p.  U^Q.         **  M.  Weft.  p.  26i. 
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the  lady  of  that  nobleman  replied,  that  flie  would  chap. 
never  intruft  her  fon  into  the  hands  of  one  who  xi. 
had  murdered  his  own  nephew  ,  while  in  his 
cuftody*.  Her  hufband  reproved  her  for  the  feverity 
of  this  fpeech;  but,  fenfible  of  his  danger,  he 
immediately  fled  with  his  wife  and  Ton  into 
Ireland  »  where  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  him- 
felf.  The  king  difcovered  the  unhappy  family  in 
their  retfeat;  feized  the  wife  and  fon,  whom  he 
ftarved  to  death  in  prifon ;  and  the  baron  himfelf 
narrowly  efcaped  ,  by  flying  into  France. 

The  court  of  Rome  had  artfully  contrived  a  "09. 
gradation  of  fentences ;  by  which  he  kept  offend- 
ers in  awe;  ftill  afforded  them  ^n  opportunity 
of  preventing- the  next  anathema  by  fubmiflion; 
and  in  cafe  of  their  obftinacy,  was  able  to  rcfrefli 
the  horror  of  the  people  againft  them  ,  by  new 
denunciations  of  the  wrath  and  vengeance  of 
heaven.  As  the  fentence  of  interdidl  had  not 
produced  the  dcfired  effed  on  John,  and  as  his 
people  ,  though  extremely  difcontented  ,  had 
hitherto  been  reftrained  from  rifing  in  open 
rebellion  againft  him,  he  was  foon  to  look  for 
the  fentence  of  excommunication :  And  he  had 
reafon  to  apprehend ,   that ,  notwithftanding  all  ^ 

his  precautions,  the  mod  dangerous  cpnfequences 
might  cnfue  from  it  He  was  witnefs  of  the 
other  fcenes,  which,  at  that  very  time,  were 
ading  in  Europe,  and  which  difplayed  the  un- 
bounded and  uncontrouled  power  of  the  papacy. 
Innocent,  far  from  being  difmayed  at  his  contefts 
with  the  king  of  England,  had  excommunicated 
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CHAP,  the  emperor  Otho,^  Johns  nephew  *' ;  and  fooa 
XI.  brought  that  powerful  and  haughty  prince  to 
1209.  ftibmit  to  his  authority.  He  publifhcd  a  crufade 
againft  the  Albigenfes,  a  fpccies  of  enlhpfiafts  in 
die  fouth  of  France ,  whom  be  denominated 
heretics  ;*  becaufe  ,  like  other  enthufiafts ,  they 
neglede^  the  rites  of  the  church ,  and  oppofed 
the   power   and  influence  of  the  clergy  :    The 

^  people  from   all   parts   of  Europe  ,    moved  by 

thfeir  fuperftition  and  their  paflion  for  wars  and 
adventures ,  flocked  to  his  ftandard :  Simon  dc 
Montfort,  the  general  of  the  crufade,  acquired 
to  himfelf  a  fovereignty  in  thefe  provinces:  The 
count  of  Toulpufe,  who  proteded,  or  perhaps 
only  tolerated  the  Albigenfes ,  was  ftripped  of 
his  dominions  :  And  thefe  fedlaries  themfelves, 
though  the  moft  innocent  and  inoffenfive  of 
mankind,  were  exterminated  with  all  the  circum- 
ilances  of  extreme  violence  and  barbarity.  Here 
w«e  therefore  both  an  army  and  a  general, 
dangerous  from  their  zeal  and  valor ,  who  might 
be  direded  to  aft  againft  John;  and  Innocent, 

Kxcommo.      after  keeping  the  thunder  long  fufpended,  gave 

nicatiouof     at  laft  authority  to  the  bifliops  of  London,  Ely, 

*"^*       and  Worcefter  ,     to   fulminate   the  fentence   of 

excommunication  againft  him  **.    Thefe  prelates  . 

obeyed  ;    though  their   brethren  were  deterred 

from  publiftiing,   as  the  pope  required  of  them  , 

*'  M,  Paris,  p.  t6o.  Trivet,  154.  M.  Weft.  p.  269. 
*'  IVL  Paris,  p.  159.  M,  Weft.  p.  270. 
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ihc  fentence  in  the  fevcral  churches  oF  their  did-  c  h  a  F. 
ccfcs.  ,  XI. 

No  fooncr  was  the  cxcommunicatfon  known,  **^* 
than  the  effeifts  of  it  appeared.  Geoffrey ,  arch- 
deacon  of  Norwich,  who  was  intruded  with  a 
confiderable  office  in  the  court  of  exchequer, 
being  informed  of  it  while  fitting  on  the  bench , 
obferved  to  his  colleagues  the  danger  of  fcrving 
under  an  excommunicated  king;  and  he  imme^ 
diately  left  his  chair,  and  departed  the  court, 
John  gave  orders  to  feize  himj  to  throw  him 
into  prifon,  to  cover  his  head  with  a  great  leaden  . 
cope ;  and  by  this  and  other  fevere  ufage  ,  he 
foon  put  an  end  to  his  life  *' :  Nor  was  there 
any  thing  wanting  to  Geoflfrey,  except  the  dignity 
and  rank  of  Becket,  to  exalt  him  to  an  equal 
Elation  in  heaven  with  that  great  and  celebrated 
martyr.  Hugh  de  Wells,  the  chancellor,  being 
eleded  by  the  king's  appointment  ,*  bifhop  of 
Lincoln,  upon  a  vacancy  in  that  fee,  defired  * 
leave  to  go  abroad  ,  in  order  to  receive  confe- 
cration  from  the  archbifliop  of  Rouen ;  but  he 
no  fooner  reached  France,  than  he  haftened  to 
Pontigny,  where  Langton  then  refided,  and  paid 
fubmiffions  to  him  as  his  primate.  The  bifliops, 
finding  therafelves  expofed  either  to  the  jealoufy 
of  the  king  or  hatred  of  the  people,  gradually 
ftole .  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  at  laft  there 
remained  only  three  prelates  to  perform  the  func- 

V  M.  Paris,  p.  159. 
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CH  A  P.  tions  ,of  the  cpifcopal*  ofiicc  *\  Many  of  the 
XL  nobility,  tcrriiied  by  John*s  tyranny,  and  obnoxi- 
ous to  him  on  different  accounts,  imitated  the 
example  of  the  bifhops ;  and  moft  of  the  others^ 
who  remained.  Were  with  rcafon  fufpeded  of 
having  fecretly  entered  into  a  confederacy  againft 
him  ^'.  John  was  alarmed  at  his  dangerous  fitua- 
tion;  a  fitu^tion,  which  prudence,  vigor,  and 
popularity ,  might  formerly  have  prevented ,  but 
which  no  virtues  or  abilities  were  now  fuflficient 
to  retrieve.  He  defired  a  conference  with  Langton 
at  Dover,  offered  tp  acknowledge  him  as  primate, 
to  fubmit  to  the  pope  ,  to  rcflore  the  exiled 
clergy,  even  to  pay  them  a  limited  fum  as  a 
compenfation  for  the  rents  of,  their  confifcatcd 
eftates.  But  Langton,  perceiving  his  advantage, 
was  not  fatisfied  with  thefe  concelTions  :  Hq 
demanded  ,  that  full  reftitution  and  reparation 
ibould  be  made  to  all  the  clergy;  a  condition  fo 
exorbitant ,  that  the  king ,  who  probably  had 
not  the  power  of  fulfilling  it,  and  who  forelaw 
that  this  cftimation  of  damages  might  amount 
to  an  immenfe  fum,  finally  broke  ofl;  the  confer- 
ence '*..  . 
J^is.  The  next  gradation  of  papal  fentenccs  was  to 

abfolve  John's  fubjeds  from  their  oaths  of  fidelity 
and  allegiance,  and  to  declare  every  one  excoin- 
municated  who  had  any  commerce  with  him,  in 

**  Ann.  Waverl.p.   170.  Ann.  Marg.  p.  14* 
**  M.  Paris,  p.   162.  M.  Weft.  p.  270,  271. 
**  Ann.  Waverl.  p.    171. 
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public  or  in  private;  at  his  table,  iii  his  council^  c  h  a  p* 
ot  even  in  private  convcrfation  '*  :  And  this  Xi^ 
fentence  was  accordingly,  with  all.  imaginable 
folemnity,  pronounced  againft  him.  But  as  John 
ftill  perfevered  in  his  contumacy,  there  remained 
nothing  but  the  fentence  of  depofition;  which, 
though  intimat^y  conneded  with  the  former  ^ 
had  been  diftinguiflied  from  it  by  the  artifice  of 
the  court  of  Rome;  and  Innocent  determined  to 
dart  this  lad  thunder-bolt  againft  the  rcfradlory 
nionarch.  But  as  a  fentence  of  this  kind  required 
an  armed  force  to  execute  it,  the  pontiff,  cafting 
hrs  eyes  around ,  fixed  at  laft  on  Philip  ,  king  of 
France ,  as  the  perfon ,  into  whofe  powerful  hand 
he  could  moft  properly  inttuft  that  weapon ,  the 
ultimate  refourcc  of  his  ghoftly  authority.  And 
he  offered  the  monarch ,  befides  the  remidion  of 
all  his  fins  and  endleLs  fpiritual  benefits  ,  the 
property  and  poffeflioa  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, as  the  reward  of  ^  his  labour  '\  ' 

It  was  the  common  concern  of  ail  princes  tQ  i2Ut 
oppofe  thefe  exorbitant  pretenfions  of  the  Roman 
'  pontiff,  by  which  they  themfelves  were  rendered 
vgffals  ,  and  vaffals  totally  dependent ,  of  the 
papal  crown:  Yet  even  Philip,  the  moft  able 
monarch  of  the  age,  was  feduced,  by  prcfent, 
intereft,  and  by  the  profpedl  of  fo  tempting  a 
prize,  to  accept  this  liberal  offer  of  the  pontiff, 
and  thereby  to  ratify  that  autbocity,  which,  if 

"  M.  Paris,  p.  itfi.  2W,  Weft.  p.  k^o. 
*!  M.  Paris,  p.  163.  JVL   Weft.  p.  a?!. 
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c  H  A  p«  them  full  rcftitntion  of  their  goods,  and  compen* 
XI.  fatioii  for  all  damages,  and  inftantly  confjgn  eight 
'^'5.  thoufand  pounds, ^n  part  of  payment;  and  that 
every  one  outlawed  or  imprifoned  for  his  adher* 
cnce  to  the  pope,  fliould  immediately  be  received 
into  grace  and  favor  *'.  Four  barons  fwore, 
along  with  the  king ,  to  the  observance  of  this 
ignominious  treaty  ". 

But  the  ignominy  of  the  king  was  not  yet 
carried  to  its  full  hdght.  Pandolf  required!  t^ini , 
as  the  firft  trial  of  obedience,  to  refign  his  king- 
dom to  the  church;  and  he  perfuaded  him,  that 
he  could  no  wife  fo  eflfedually  difappoint  the 
French  invafion  ,  as  by  thus  putting  himfelf 
under  the  immediate  protedlion  of  the  apoftolic 
fee.  John  ,  lying  under  the  agonies  of  pr^fcnt 
terror,  made  no  fcruple  of  fubmitting  to  this 
condition.  He  paffed  a  charter,  in  which  he  faid, 
that,  not  conftrained  by  fear,  but  of  Tiis  own 
free-will,  and  by  the  common  advice  and  confent 
of  his  barons,  he  had,  for  remiffion  of  his  own 
fms  and  thofe  of  his  family.,  refigncd  England 
and  Ireland  to  God,  tp  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
and  to  pope  Innocent  and  his  fucceffors  in  the 
apoftolic  chair:  He  agreed  to  hold  thefe  domini- 
ons as  feudatory  of  the  church  of  Rome ,  by  the 
annual  payment  of  a  thoufand  marks  ;  feven 
hundred  for  England,  three  hundred  for  Ireland: 

• 

"  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  166.  M.  Paris,  p.  16;.  Annal. 
Burt.  p.  26 j.  "  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  170.  M.  Paris, 
p.  i«j. 

And 
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And  fie  ftipulatecf,  that,  if  6e  or  his  fucccffors  chap. 
fhould  ever  prefume  to  revoke  or  irrfringe  this     .  xi. 
charter  ,    they   fhould  inftantly  ,    except   upott      *^*^* 
admonition  they  repented  of  their  offence ,  forfeit 
all  right  to  their  dominions  ". 

In  confequence  of  this  agreement ,  John  did  i^trfM^y: 
homage  to  Pandolf  as  the  pope's  legate,  with  aH 
the  fubmiffive  rites  which  the  feudal  law  required' 
6f  vaffals  before  their  liege  lord  jind  fuperior.  He 
came  difarmed  into  the  legate's  prefence,  who* 
was  feated  on  a  throne;  he  flung  himfelf  on  hisT 
knees  before  him ;  he  lifted  up  his  joined  hands, 
and  put  theni  within  thofe  of  Pandolf,  he  fworc' 
fealty  to  the  pope;  and  he  paid  part  of  thb^ 
tribute ,  which  he  owed  for  his  kingdom  as  the* 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  The  legate,  elated  by 
this  fupreme  triumph  of  facerdotal  power  ^  coulrf 
not  forbear  difcovering  extravagant  fvmptoras  of 
joy  and  exultation:  He  trampled  on  the  money, 
which  was  laid  at  his  feet ,  as  an  earned  of  the 
fiibjecSion  of  the  kingdom:  An  infolence,  of 
which  ,  however  offenfive  to  all  the  Englifli ,  no' 
one  prefent,  except  the  archbifhop  oJF  Dublin, 
dared  to  take  any  notice.  But  though  Pandolf 
had  brought  the  king  to  fubmit  to  thefe  bafe 
conditions,  he  ftill  refufed  to  free  him  from  the 
excomniunication  and  interdidl ,  till  an  eftimatioa' 
(faould  be  tafken  of  the  loflfes  of  the  ecclefiaftics^ 
at^  full  compenfatioQ  and  reftitution  fliould  be* 
made  them; 

^'  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  175."  M.  Paris,  p.  itfj* 
Vol.  n.  X- 
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II  A  P.  John  ,  reduced  to  this  abjed  fituation  under  a 
XI.  foreign  power,  ftill  fhowed  the  fame  difpofitlon 
*-*5.  to  tyrannize  oyer  his  fubjedls,  which  had  been 
the  chief  caufe  of  all  his  misfortunes.  One  Peter 
of  Pom  fret  ,  an  hernjit,  had  foretold,  that  the 
king,  this  very  year,  ihould  lofe  his  crown ;  and 
for  that  rafli  prophecy,  he  had  been  thrown  into 
prifon  in  Corfe-Caflle.  John  now  determined  to 
bring  him  to  punifliment  as  an  impoftor;  and 
though  the  man  pleaded  ,  that  his  prophecy 
was  fulfilled  ,  and  that  the  king  had  loft  the 
royal  and  independent  crown  which  he  formerly 
wore,  the. defence  was  fuppofed  to  aggravate  his 
guilt:  He  was  dragged  at  horfes  tails,  to  the 
town  of  Warham^  and  there  hanged  on  a  gibbet 
with  his  fon  *'. 

When  Pandolf,  after  receiving  the  homage  of 
John,  returned  to  France,  he  congratulated  Philip 
on  the  fucccfe  of  his  pious  enterprize;  and  in- 
formed him ,  that  John ,  moved  by  the  terror  of 
the  French  arms ,  had  now  come  to  a  juft  fcnfe 
of  his  guilt;  had  returned  to  obedience  under 
the  apoftblic  fee ;  had  even  confented  to  do 
homage  to  the  pope  for  his  dominions ;  and 
having  thus  made  his  kingdom  a  part  of  St.  Peter's 
patrimony,  had  rendered  it  impoflible  for  any 
Chriftian  prince,  without  the  moft  manifeft  and 
moft  flagrant  impiety,  to  attack  him  **,  Philip 
YT^s  enraged  on  receiving  this  intelligence:   He 

'*  M.  Paris,  p.  169.  Chron.  Dunft.  vol.  i.  p,  5^. 
'•  Trivet,  p.  160. 
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exclaimed,  that  having,  at  the  pope's  inftigation,  chap. 
undertaken  an  expedition,  which  had  coft  him  xi. 
above  60,000  pounds  fterling,  he  was  fruftrated  **^5' 
of  his  purpofe,  at  the  time  when  its  fuccefs  was 
become  infallible:  He  complained,  that  all  the 
expence  had  fallen  upon  him;  all  the  advantages 
had  accrued  to  Innocent:  He  threatened  to  be 
no  longer  the  dupe  of  thefe  hypocritical  preten- 
ces :  And  aflembling  his  vaflals  ,  he  laid  before 
them  the  ill  treatment  which  he  had  received, 
cxpofed  the  interefted  and  fraudulent  condud  of 
the  pope,  and  required  their  afliftance  to  execute 
his  enterprife  againft  England ,  in  which  ,  he 
told  them,  that,  notwithdanding  the  inhibitions 
and  menaces  of  the  legate ,  he  was  determined 
to  perfevere.  The  French  barons  were  in  that 
age  little  lets  ignorant  and  fuperftitious  than  the 
Engliih  :  Yet,  fo  much  does  the  influence  of 
thofe  religious  principles  depend  on  the  prefent 
difpofitions  of  men!  diey  all  vowed  to  follow 
their  printe  on  his  intended  expedition  ,  and 
i^ere  refolute  not  to  be  difappointed  of  that 
glory  and  thofe  riches ,  which  they  had  long 
cxpeded  from  this  enterprife.  The  earl  of  Flan- 
ders alone,  who. had  previoufly  formed  a  fecret 
treaty  with  John,  declaring  againft  the  injufticc 
and  impiety  of  the  undertaking ,  retired  with  his 
forces  *' ;  and  Philip ,  that  he  might  not  leave 
fo  dangerous  an  enemy  behind  him,  firft  turned 
bis   arms  againft  the  dominions  of  that  prince.. 

^'  m  Paris ,  p.  166. 
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CHAP.  Meanwhile,  the  Englifli  fleet  was  afTcmbled  undrr 
xr.  .  the  earl  of  Sahlbury,  the  king's  natural  brother; 
»*'»•  and  though  inferior  in  number,  received  order*; 
to  attack  the  French  in  their  harbours.  Salifbury 
performed  this  fervice  with  fo  much  fuccefs, 
that  he  took  three  hundred  fl^ips  ;  deftroyed  a 
hundred  more  **  :  And  Philip,  finding  it  impoA 
fible  to  prevent  the  reft  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  fct  fire  to  them  himfelf^ 
and  thereby  rendered  it  impoffible  for  him  to 
proceed  any  farther  in  his  enterprize. 

John,  exulting  in  his  prefent  fecurity,  infen- 
fible  to  his  paft  difgrace,  was  fo  elated  with  this 
fucceis,  that  he  thought  oC  no  lefs  than  invading 
France  in  his  turn,  and  recovering  all  thofe 
provinces  which  tl^e  profperous  arms  of  Philip 
had  formerly  ravifbed  from  him.  He  propofed 
this  expedition  to  the  barons,  who  were  already 
afTcmbled  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  But 
the  Engliih  nobles  both  hated  and  defpifed  their 
prince  r  They  prognofticated  no  fuccefs  to  any 
cnterprife  conducted  by  fuch  a  leader :  And 
pretending,  that  their  time  of  fervice  was  eJapfcd, 
and  all  their  provifions  exhaufted,  they  refufcd 
to  fecond  his  undertaking*'.  The  king,  however, 
refolute  in  bis  purpofe ,  embarked  with  a  few 
followers,  and  failed  to  Jerfey,  in  the  foolifh 
expedation ,   that  the  barons   would  at  laft  be 


**  M.  Pari/?,    p.   J 66.     Chron.    Dunft.  vol.'i.  p.    s^. 
Trivet,  p.  1^7.         *'  M.  Paris,  p.   166, 
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afharaed   to  ftay  behind  '*.    But  finding  liimfelf  chap. 
difappointed,  he  returned  to  England;  and  raifing        xi. 
fome  troops,  threatened  to  take  vengeance  on  all        '^'^' 
his  nobles  for  their  .defertion   and  difobedience. 
The  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  in  a 
confederacy    with   the  barons ,   here    interpofed ; 
ftridly  inhibited  the  king  from  thinking  of  fuch 
an  attempt ;  and  threatened  him  with  a  renewal 
of  the  fentence  of  excommunication ,  if  he   pre- 
tended  to  levy  war  upon  any  of  his  fubjedls, 
before  the  kingdom  were  freed  from  the  fentence 
of  interdidl  ^\ 

The  church  had  recalled  the  feveral  anathemas 
pronounced  againft  John,  by  the  fame  gradual 
progrefs  with  which  flie  had  at  firft  iffued  them. 
By  receiving  his  homage,  and  admitting  him  to 
the  rank  of  a  vaffal ,  his  depofition  had  been 
virtually  annulled ,  and  his  fubjeds  were  again 
bound  by  their  oaths  of  allegiance.  The  exiled 
prelates  had  then  returned  in  great  triumph,  witK 
Langton  at  their  head;  and  the  king  hearing  of 
their  approach ,  went  forth  to  meet  them  ,  and 
throwing  himfelf  on-  the  ground  before  them ,  he 
entreated  them  with  tears  to  have  compaflfion  on 
him  and  the  kingdom  of  England  **.  The  pri^ 
mate,  feeing  thefc  marks  of  fincere  penitence^ 
led  him  to  the  chapter-houfe  of  Wihchefter,  and  loth  J»i^ 
there  adminiftered  an  oath  to  him,  by  which 
he   again   fwore  fealty  and  obedience   to   pope 

'*  M.  Paris,  p.  166.         *'  Ibid.  p.   167.     • 
Ibid  p,  166.  Ann.  Waverl.  p.  178. 
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C  H  A  r.  Innocent  and  his  fncceffors  ;  promifed  to  love, 
XL  maintain,  and  defend  holy  church  and  the  clergy; 
*»»!•  engaged  that  he  would  re-eftablifli  the  good  laws 
of  his  predecefTors  ,  particularly  thofe  of  St. 
Edward  ,  and  would  abolifli  the  wicked  ones.; 
and  exprefled  his  refolution  of  maintaining  juftice 
and  right  in  all  his  dominions  *'.  The  pr/mate 
next  gave  him  abfolution  in  the  requifite  forms, 
and  admitted  him  to  dine  with  him,  to  the  great 
joy  of  all  the  people.  The  fentence  of  intcrdiA, 
however ,  was  flill  upheld  againft  the  kingdom. 
A  new  legate  ,  Nicholas ,  biOiop  of  Frcfcati  , 
Came  into  England,  in  the  room  of  Pandolf ;  and 
he  declared  it  to  be  the  pope's  intentions  never  to 
loofen  that  fentence  till  full  reftitution  were  made 
to  the  clergy  of  every  thing  taken  from  them , 
and  ample  reparation  for  all  damages  which  they 
had  fuflained.  He  only  permitted  mafs  to  be  laid 
with  a  low  voice  in  the  churches,  till  thofe  lofTes 
and  damages  could  be  edimated  to  the  fatisfadion 
of  the  parties.  Certain  barons  were  appointed 
to  take  an  account  of  the  claims ;  and  John  was 
aftonifhed  at  the  greatnefs  of  the  fums,  to  which 
the  clergy  made  their  lofTes  to  amount.  No  lefs 
than  twenty  thoufand  marks  were  demanded  by 
the  monks  of  Canterbury  alone  s;  twenty -three 
thoufand  for  the  fee  of  Lincoln;  and  the  king« 
finding  thefe  prctenfions  to  be  exorbitant  and 
endlefs  ,  offered  the  clergy  the  fum  of  a 
hundred  thoufand  marks  for  a  final  acquittal. 
The  clergy  rejedcd  the  offer  with  difdain ;  but 

*'  JH .  Paris ,  p.  1-66. 
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the  pope ,  willing  to  favor  his  new  vafT^l ,  whom  chap. 
he  found  zealous  in  his  declarations  of  fealty,  xi. 
and  regular  in  paying  the  ftipulated  tribute  to 
Rome ,  diredlcd  his  legate  to  accept  of  forty 
thoufand.  The  ifTue  of  the  whole  was,  that  the 
biftops  and  confiderable  abbots  got  reparation 
beyond  what  they  had  any  title  to  demand  : 
The  inferior  clergy  were  obliged  to  fit  down 
contented  with  their  lofTes:  And  the  king,  afcer 
the  interdid  was  taken  off,  renewed ,  in  the  moll 
folemn." manner,  and  by  a  new  charter,  fealcd 
with  gold ,  his  profeffions  of  homage  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  fee  of  Rome. 

When  this  vexatious  aflFair  was  at  laft  brought  1214. 
to  a  conclufion,  the  king,  as  if  he  had  nothing 
farther  to  attend  to  but  triumphs  and  viftories, 
went  over  to  Poidou,  which  ftill  acknowledged 
his  authority  *';  and  he  carried  war  into  Philip's 
dominions.  He  befieged  a  caftlc  near  Angiers  j 
but  the  approach  of  prince  Lewis ,  Philip  s 
fon  ,  obliged  him  to  raife  the  fiege  with  fuch  * 
precipitation,  that  he  left  his  tents,  machines, 
and  baggage  behind  him  ;  and  he  returned  to 
England  with  difgrace.  About  the  fame  time, 
he  heard  of  the  great  and  decifive  vidlory  gained 
by  the  king  of  France  at  Bovines  over  the  em- 
peror Otho,  who  had  entered  France  at  the  head 
of  150,000  Germans;  a  vidory  which  eflablilhed 
for  ever  the  glory  of  Philip,  and  gave  full  fecurity 
to  all  -his  dominions.  John  could  ,  therefore  , 
think  henceforth  of  nothing  farther,  than  of  ruling 
Queen  Eleanor  died  in  laoj  or  1204. 
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CHAP  peaceably  his  own  kingdom ;  and  bis  clofe  con* 
XI.        ncxions  with  the  pope,  which  he  was  determined 
**^*-       at  any  price   to   maintain ^   enfured  him,   as  he 
imagined ,   the  certain  attainment  of  that  objedt 
But   the  laft  and    moft    grievous  fccne   of    this 
prince's  misfortunes  ftill  awaited   him ;    andifiie 
was  deftined  to   pafs   through   a  feries  of  more 
humiliating  circumftances  than  bad  ever  yet  fallea 
-to  the  lot  of  any  other  monarch. 
Difcoiiteiits  The    introducflion   of   the    feudal    law   into 

°^'''*  England  by  William  the  Conqueror  had  much 

infringed  the  liberties,  however  imperfed,  enjoy- 
ed by  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  their  ancient  govern- 
pient,  and  had  reduced  the  whole  people  to  a 
|late  of  vaflalage  under  the  king  or  barons,  and 
ftvtn  the  greater  part  of  them  to  a  ftate  of  real 
flavery-  The  neceffity  alfo  of  intruding  great 
power  in  the-  hand$  of  a  prince ,  who  was  to 
xnaintaii^  military  dominion  over  a  vanquifhed 
nation  ,  had  engaged  the  Norman  barony  to 
fubmit  to  a  more  fevere  and  abfolute  prerogative 
than  that  to  which  pen  of  their  rank,  in  other 
feudal  governments  ,  were  commonly  fubjeded. 
The  po>yer  of  the  crown ,  once  raifed  to  a  high 
pitch  ,  was  not  eafily  reduced ;  and  the  nation , 
during  the  courfe  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  , 
>vas  governed  by  an  authority,  unknown,  ii^ 
the  fame  degree ,  to  all  the  kingdoms  founded 
by  the  northern  conquerors.  Henry  1.  that  he 
rnight  allure  the  people  to  give  an  exclufion  to 
his  elder  brother  Robert,  had  granted  them  a 
charter ,   favorable    in  many  particulars  to  their 
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liberties;  Stephen  had  renewed  the  grant;  Henry  chap. 
11.  had  confirmed  it :    But  the  .conceflions  of  a!l        xi. 
thefe  princes  had  flill  reitiained  without  cflFccl;       **'♦• 
and  the  fame  unlimited ,   at  lead  irregular  autho- 
rity,  continued  to  be  exercifed  both   by   them 
and  their  fucceffors.     The  only  happinefs   was, 
that   arms    were   never   yet   raviflied    from    the 
hands  of  the   barons  and  people :    The  nation , 
by  a  great  confederacy,    might  ftill  vindicate  its 
liberties:  And  nothing  was  more  likely,  than  the 
character,  condud,  and  fortunes  of  the  reigning 
prince,  to  produce  fuch  a  general  combination 
figainft  him.    Equally  odious  and  contemptible', 
both  in  public  and  private  life ,   he  affronted  the 
barons  by  his  infolcnce,  diflionored  their  faniilies 
by  his  gallantries,  enraged  them  by  his  tyranny;^ 
and  gave  difcontent  to  all  ranks  of  men  by  his 
endlefs  exadions  and  impofitions  **.     The  efifedt 
of  thefe  lawlefs   pradices  had  already  appeared 
in  the  general  demand  made  by  the  barons  of  a 
reftoration  of  their  privileges ;   and  after  he  had 
reconciled  himfelf  to   the  pope,  by  abandoning 
the  independence  of  the  kingdom ,  he  appeared 
to  all  his  fubjeds  in  fo  mean  a  light ,  that  they 
univerfally  thought  they  might  with  (afety  and 
tionor  infift  upon  their  pretentions. 

But  nothing  forwarded  this  confederacy  fo 
much  as  the  concurrence  of  Langton ,  archbifliop 
^  Canterbury;  a  man,  whofe  memory,  though 

*•  Qhron.  MaQr.  p.  i88.  T.  Wykcs;,  p,  j6,  Aniv 
WaverL  p.  i8i.  W.  Hcming,  p.  557. 
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c  n  A  p,  he  was  obtruded  on  the  nation  by  a  palpable 
XI.  encroachment  of  the  fee  of  Rome,  oupht  always 
'2*«-  to  be  rcfpeded  by  tht  Englifh.  This  prelate, 
whether  he  was  moved  by  the  gf nerofity  of  his 
nature  and  his  aflfedion  to  public  good ;  or  had 
entertained  an  animofity  againft  John,  on  account 
of  the  long  oppofition  made  by  that  prince  to 
bis  eledion ;  or  thought  that  an  acquifition  of 
liberty  to  the  people  would  ferve  to  increafe  and 
fecure  the  privileges  of  the  church ;  had  formed 
the  plan  of  reforming  the  government,  and  had 
prepared  the  way  for  that  great  innovation,  by 
inferting  thofe  fingular  claufes  above-mentioned 
in  the  oath,  which  he  adminiftered  to  the  king, 
before  he  would  abfolve  him  from  the  feotencc 
of  excommunication.  Soon  after,  in  a  private 
meeting  of  forne  principal  barons  at  London  , 
he  fliowed  them  a  copy  of  Henry  L  's  charter, 
which  ,  he  faid ,  he  had  happily  found  in  a 
monaftery;  and  he  exhorted  them  to  infift  oa 
the  renewal  and  obfervance  of  it:  The  barons 
fwore,  that  they  would  fooner  lofe  their  lives 
than  depart  from  fo  reafonable  a  demand  ^*. 
The  confederacy  began  now  to  fpread  wider, 
and  to  comprehend  almoft  all  the  barons  in 
England;  and  a  new  and  more  numerous  meeting 
November,  ^vas  fummoned  by  Langton  at  St^  Edmondlbury, 
.  under  color  of  devotion.  He  again  produced 
to.  the  affembly  the  old  charter  of  Henry;  renewed 
his  exhortations  of  unanimity  and    vigor  in   the 

^*  M.  Paris^^  p.  1^7.. 
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proCecution  of  their  purpofe;  and  rcprcfcnted  in  e  h  a  p, 
the  ftrongeft  colors  the  tyranny  to  which  they  xi. 
had  fo  long  been  fubjcdcd ,  and  from  which  it 
now  behoved  them  to  free  themfclves  and  their 
poftcrity  ''.  The  barons  ,  inflamed  by  his 
eloquence  ,  incited  by  the  fenfe  of  their  own 
wrongs  ,  and  encouraged  fey  the  appearance  of 
their  power  and  numbers,  folemnly  took  an  oath 
before  the  high  altar ,  to  adhere  to  each  other, 
to  infift  on  their  demands ,  and  to  make  endlefs 
war  on  the  king,  till  he  fhould  fubmit  to  grant 
them  '*.  They  agreed,  that,  after  the  feftival 
of  Chriftmas,  they  would  prefer  in  a  body  their 
conimon  petition ;  and  in  the  mean  time ,  thejr 
feparated  ,  after  mutually  engaging  ,  that  they 
would  put  themfclves  in  a  pofture  of  defence, 
would  inlift  men  and  purchafe  arms ,  and  would 
fupply  their  caftles  with  the  neceffary  provifions. 

The  barons  appeared  in  London  on  the  day     m^, 
appointed;  and  demanded  of  the  king,   that,   in^^''"- 
confequcnce  of  his  own  oath  before  the  primate, 
as  well  as  in    deference   to  their  juft  rights ,  be 
fhould  grant  them  a  renewal  of  Henry's  charter, 
and  a   confirmation  of  the  laws  of  St.  Edward. 
The  king,  alarmed  with  their  zeal  and  unanimity, 
as  well   as  with  their  power,  required  a  delay; 
promifed ,   that ,   at  the    feftival  of  Eafter ,    be 
would   give    them   a    pofitive    anfwer    to    their 
petition  ;   and  offered    them   the   archbifhop    of     . 
Canterbury,   the  bilhop  of  Ely,  and  the  carl  of 

''  M.  Paris,  p.  175.         ''  Ibid  p.  175. 
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c  H  A  P.  Pembroke  ,    the  Marefchal ,   as  fureties  for  his 
XI.        fulfilling  this  engagement  ".  The  barons  accepted 
»*'^-       of  the  terms,   and  pekceably   returned  to    their 
tallies. 

i5tb  Jan,  DuRiNG  this  interval,  John,  in  order  to  break 

or  fubdue  the  league  of  his  barons ,  endeavoured 
to  avail  himfelf  of  the  ecclefiadical  power,  of 
whofe  influence  he  had ,  from  his  own  recent 
misfortunes  ,  had  fuch  fatal  experience.  He 
granted  to  the  clergy  a  charter,  relinquifhing  for 
ever  that  important  prerogative,  for  which  bis 
father  and  all  his  anceflors  had  zealoufly  contend- 
cd ;  yielding  to  them  the  free  eledlion  on  ail 
vacancies;  referving  only  the  power  to  iffue  a 
cong^  d'elire  ,  and  to  fubjoin  a  confirmation  of 
the  eledion  ;  and  declaring ,  that  ,  if  either  of 
thefe  were  with-held ,  the  choice  fliould  never- 
thelefs  be  ^deemed  juft  and  valid  '*.  He  made  a 
vow  to  lead  an  army  into  Paleftine  again  ft  the 
intidels,  and  he  took  on  him  the  crofs;  in  hopes, 
that  he  (hould  receive  from  the  church  that 
prote Aion ,  which  ihe  tendered  to  every  one  that 
had  entered  into  this  facred  and  meritorious 
engagement  '*.  And  he  fent  to  Rome  his  agent, 
William  de  Mauclerc ,  in  order  to  appeal  to  the 
pope  againft  the  violence  of  his  barons  ,  and 
procure    him    a    favorable    fentence     from  that 

*'  M.  Paris,  p.  176.  «L  Weft,  p,  273. 

'*  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  197.  ^'  Ibid.  p.  2eo.  Trivet, 
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powerful  tribunal  '*.    The  barons  alfo  were  not  chap, 
negligent  on  their  part  in  endeavouring  to  engage        xi* 
the    pope  in   their    interefts  :    They   difpatched       ^^^>* 
Euftace  de  Vefcie  to  Rome ;  laid  their  cafe  before 
Innocent  as  their  feudal  lord ;  and  petitioned  him 
to    interpofc   his  authority  with   the  king  ,    and 
oblige  him  to  reftore  and  confirm  all  their  juft 
and  undoubted  privileges  ". 

Innocent  beheld  with  regret  the  difturbances 
which  had  arifen  in  England  ,  and  was  much 
inclined  to  favor  John  in  his  pretenfions.  He 
had  no  hopes  of  retaining  and  extending  his 
newly  acquired  fuperiority  over  that  kingdom^ 
but  by  fupporting  fo  bafe  and  degenerate  a 
prince,  who  was  \filling  to  facrifice  every  con- 
fideration  to  his  prefent  fafety;  And  he  forefaw, 
that,  if  the  adminidration  (hould  fall  into  the 
hands  of  thofc  gallant  and  high-fpiritcd  barons , 
they  would  vindicate  the  honor,  liberty,  and 
independence  of  the  nation,  with  ^the  fame  ardor 
which  they  now  exerted  in  defence  of  their  own. 
He  wrote  letters  therefore  to  the  prelates ,  to  the 
nobility ,  and  to  the  king  himfelf.  He  exhorted 
the  firft  to  employ  their  good  offices  in  conciliat- 
ing peace  between  the  contending  parties,  and 
putting  an  end  to  civil  difcord :  To  the  fccond , 
he  expreffed  his  difapprobation  of  their  condudt 
in  employing  force  to  extort  conceffions  from 
their  reluAant  fovercign:  The  laft,  he  advifed 
to.  treat  his  nobles  with  grace  and  indulgence , 

'*   Rymtr,  vol.  I  p.  184*  ^'  Ibid 
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CHAT,  and  to  grant  them  fucb  of  their  demands  as  fhould 
XI.        appear  juft  and  reafonable  ^*. 
12  »^'  The  barons  eafily  faw,  from  the  tenor  of  thefe 

letters  ,  that  they  muft  reckon  on  having  the 
pope^  as  well  as  the  king,  for  their  advcrfary  ; 
but  they  had  already  advanced  too  far  to  recede 
from  their  pretenfions,  and  their  palCons  were 
fo  deeply  engaged ,  that  it  exceeded  even  the 
power  of  fuperftition  itfelf  any  longer  to  control 
them.  They  alfo  forefaw,  that  the  thunders  of 
Rome,  when  not  feconded  by  the  efforts  oF  the 
Englifh  ecclefiaftics  ,  would  be  of  fmall  avail 
againft  them:  and  they  perceived,  that  the  moft 
confiderable  of  the  prelates  ,  as  well  as  all  the 
inferior  clergy ,  profefled  the  Uigheft  approbation 
of  their  caufe.  Befides ,  that  thefe  men  were 
feized  with  the  national  palfion  for  laws  and 
liberty  ;  bleffings  ,  of  which  they  themfelves 
expeded  to  partake;  there  concurred  very  pow- 
erful caufes  to  loofen  their  devoted  attachment 
to  the  apoftolic  fee.  It  appeared ,  from  the  late 
ufuipations  of  the  Roman  pontiff*,  that  he  pre- 
tended to  reap  alone  all  th^  advantages  accruing 
from  that  vidory,  which,  under  his  banners, 
though  at  thcit  own  peril ,  they  had  everywhere 
obtained  the  over  civil  magiftrate.  The  popeaffum- 
ed  a  defpotic  power  over  all  the  churches :  Their 
particular  cuftoms,  privileges,  and  immunities, 
were  treated  with  difdain :  Even  the  canons  of 
general  councils  were  fet  afide  by  his  difpenfmg 

V 

'*  Rymer,  vol  L  p.  196,  197. 
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power:   The  whole  admrniftration  of  the  church   chap. 
was  centered  in  the  court  of  Rome:    All  prefer-        xi. 
ments  ran  of  coorfe  in  the  fame  channel:  And  the       *^'^' 
provincial  clergy  faw,   at   leaft  felt,    that  there 
was  a  neceflity    for    limiting    thefe    pretenfions. 
The  legate,  Nicholas,  in  filling  thofe  numerous 
vacancies  which  had  fallen  in  itngland  during  an 
interdid  of  fix  years ,  had  proceeded  in  the  moft 
arbitrary  manner  ;  and   had  paid  no  regard  ,   in 
conferring  dignities,  to  perfonal  ojerit ,  to  rank, 
to    the  inclination    of    the    eledors  ,    or    to  the 
cuftoms   of    the   country.     The  Englilh   church 
was  univerfally  difgufted ;  and  Langton  himfelf , 
though  he  owed    his  elevation   to   an  encroach- 
ment of  the  Romifli  fee,  was  no  fooner  eftabliflicd 
in  his  high  otfice ,  than  he  became  jealous  of  the 
privileges  annexed  to  it,  and  formed  attachments 
with    the  country   fubjeded    to    his   jurifdidion. 
Thefe  caufes,    t4)ough    they    opened   flowly  the 
eyes  of  men,  failed  not  to  produce  their  eiFed: 
They  fet  bounds  to  the  ufurpations  of  the  papacy: 
The  tide  firll  flopped,   and  then   turned  againft 
the  fovereign  pontiff:  And  it  is  otherwife  ingon* 
ceivable,  how  that  age,  fo  prone  to  fuperftition, 
and  fo  funk  in  ignorance ,  or  rather  fo  devoted 
to,  a  fpurious  erudition,  could  have  efcaped  fall- 
ing  into  an  abfolute  ^nd  total  flavery  under  the 
court  of  Rome. 

About  the  time  that  the  pope's  letters  arrived  lararrcctioQ 
in  England ,  the  malecontent  barons ,    on  the  ap-  ***  '*"•  ^* 
proach  of  the  fcftival  of  Eafter,  when  they  were      ^ 
to  exped  the  king's  anfwer  to  their  petition »  met 
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CHAP,  by  agreement  at  Stamford ;  and  they  aflembled  a 
Xt        force,  confifting  of  above  2000  knights,  befides 
>*'^«       their  retainers  and  inferior perfons  without  number, 
a^th  April.     Elated  with  their  poWer,  they  advanced  in  a  body 
to  Brackley  ,  within  fifteen  miles  of  Oxford,  the 
place  where  the  court  then  refided;  and  they  there 
received  a  meflage  from  the  king,   by  the  arch- 
biftiop  of  Canterbury  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
defiring  to  know  what  thofe  libertie.<  Were  which 
.they  fo  zealoufiy  challenged  from  their  fovefeign. 
They  delivered  to  thefe  meflengers  a  fchedule^ 
containing  the   chief  articles  of  their   demands ; 
which  was  no  fooner  fhown  to  the  king  ,-  than 
he  burft  into  a  furious  paffion,  and  afked,  why 
the  barons  did  not  alfo  demand  of  him  his  king- 
dom?  fwe^ring,  that  he  would  never  grant  them 
fuch  liberties  as  muft  reduce  himfelf  to  flavery  ". 
No  fooner  were  the    confederated  nobles  in- 
formed  of  John's  reply,  than  th*ey  chofe  Robert 
Fitz- Walter  their  general ,  whom  they  called  the 
marefchal  of  the  army  of  God  and  of  holy  cfmrcKf 
and  they  proceeded  without  farther  ceremony  td 
Jevy  war  upon   the  king.      They   befieged  the 
caftlc  of  Northampton  during  fifteen  days ,  though 
without  fuccefe  ** :    The  gates  of  Bedford  caftlc 
were  willingly  opened  to  them  by  William  Bcao- 
94A^Ma7^      champ,  its  owner;    They  advanced  to  Ware  in 
their  way  to  London ,  where   they  held  a  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  principal  citizens:     They 

^  M.  Paris,   p.  17^. 
'  **  Ibid.  p.  177.  Chron.  Dunft.  vol  i.  p.   71. 
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were  received  without  oppofition  into  tbat  capi-  chap. 
tal :  And  finding  now  the  great  fuperiority  of  xi. 
their  force,  they  ifTued  proclamations,  requiring  i-^^* 
the  other  barons  to  join  them  ,  and  menacing 
them,  in  cafe  of  refufal  or  delay,  with  commit- 
ting, devaftati  on  on  their  houfes  and  eftates  ". 
In  order  to  fhow  what  might  bp  expedled  from 
their  profperous  arms,  they  made  incurfions  from 
London ,  and  laid  wafte  the  king's  parks  and  pa- 
laces; and  all  the  barons,  who  had  hitherto  car* 
ried  the  femblance  of  fupporting  the  royal  party, 
were  glad  of  this  pretence  for  openly  joining  a 
caufe  y  which  they  always  had  fecretly  favored. 
The  king  was  left  at  Odiham  in  Sirrrey  with  a 
poor  retinue  of  only  feven  knights  ;  and  after 
trying  feveral  expedients  to  elude  the  blow,  after 
offering  to  refer  all  differences  to  the  pope  alone, 
or  to  eight  barons ,  four  to  be  chofen  by  himfelf, 
and  four  by  the  confederates  " ,  he  found  himfelf 
at  laft  obliged  to  fubmit  at  difcretion. 

A  CONFERENCE  between  the  king  and  the  ba- Magna, 
rons    was    appointed    at    Runnemede  ,    between  ^^^^  jy^^ 
Windfor  and  Staines,  a  pjace  which  has  ever  fince 
been    extremely  celebrated  ,   on  account  of  this 
great  event.      The  two  parties  encamped  apart, 
like  open  enemies  ;    and  after  a  debate  of  a  few 
days,   the  king,   with  a  facility  fomewhrft  fufpi- 
cious,    figned  and  fealed  the  charter  which  .was  19th  June, 
required  of  him.     This  famous  deed  ,  commonly 
called  the  Great  Charter,    either  granted  or 

"  jM.  Paris,  p.  177.  '*  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  soo. 
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HAP.  fccured  very  important  liberties  and  privileges  to 
XI.  every  order  of  men  in  the  kingdom;  to  the  clergy, 
WIS.       to  the  barons ,  and  to  the  people. 

The  freedom  of  eledions  was  fecured  to  the 
clergy :  The  former  charter  of  the  king  vsras  con* 
firmed ,  by  which  the  neceflity  of  a  royal  conge 
d'elire  and  confirmation  was  fuperfeded  :  All 
check  upon  appeals  to  Rome  was  removed ,  by 
the  allowance  granted  every  raan  to  depart  the 
kingdom  at  pleafure :  And  the  fines  to  be  impofed 
on  the  clergy,  for  any  offence,  were  ordained  to 
be  proportional  to  their  lay  eftates ,  not  to  their 
ecclefiaftical  benefices. 

The  privileges  granted  to  the  barons  were 
either  abatements  in  the  rigor  of  the  feudal  law, 
or  determinations  in  points  which  had  been  left 
by  that  law,  or  had  become  by  pradice,  arbi- 
trary and  ai^ibiguous.  The  reliefs  of  heirs  fuc- 
cceding  to  a  military  fee  were  afcertained;  an 
carls  and  baron's  at  a  hundred  marks,  a  knight's 
at  a  hundred  fliUlings.  .  It  was  ordained  by  the 
charter,  tliat,  if  the  heir  be  a  minor,  he  fhall, 
immediately  upon  his  majority,  enter  upon  his 
eftate ,  without  paying  any  relief:  The  king  fhall 
not  fell  his  ward(hip:  He  fhall  levy  only  reafon- 
able  profits  upon  the  eftate,  without  committing 
wafle  or  hurting  the  property:  He  fhall  uphold 
the  caftles ,  houfes  ,  mills ,  parks ,  and  ponds  : 
And  if  be  commit  the  guardianfhip  of  the  cflatQ 
to  the  fheriff  or  any  other,  he  fhall  previoufly 
oblige  them  to  find  furety  to  the  iame  purpofe. 
During  the  minority  of  a  baron ,  while  his  lands 
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arc  in  wardChip ,  and  arc  not  in  his  own  poffef-  chap. 
fion,   no  debt  which  he  owes  to  the  Jews  fhall        xi. 
bear  any  intereft.     Heirs  fhall  be  married  without       *^'^* 
difparagement;   and  before  the  marriage  be  con- 
traded  ,  the  neareft  relations  of  the  perfon  fliall 
be  informed  of  it.      A  widow,   without  paying 
any  relief ,  fliall  enter  upon  her  dower ,  the  third 
part   of  her  hufl^and's   rents  :    She  fliall  not  be         • 
compelled   to   marry  ,    fo  long  as  flie  chufes  to 
continue  fingle;  flie  fliall  only  give  fecurity  never 
to  marry  without  her  lord's  confent.     The  king 
fliall  not  claim  the  wardfliip  of  any  minor,  who  • 

holds  lands  by  military  tenure  of  a  baron ,  on 
pretence  that  he  alfo  holds  lands  of  the  crown , 
by  foccage  or  any  other  tenure.  Scutages  fliall 
be  cftimated  at  the  fame  rate  as  in  the  time  of 
Henry  I. ;  and  no  fcutage  or  aid ,  except  in  the 
three  general  feudal  cafes,  the  king's  captivity, 
the  knighting  of  his  eldcft  fon,  and  the  marry- 
ing of  his  eldeft  daughter ,  fliall  be  impofed  but 
by  the  great  council  of  the  kingdom ;  thfc  pre- 
lates ,  earls ,  and  great  barons ,  fliall  be  called  to 
this  great  council,  each  by  a  particular  writ; 
the  lefler  barons  by  a  general  fummons  of  the 
iheriff.  The  king  fliall  not  feize  any  baron's  land 
for  a  debt  to  the  crown ,  if  the  baron  poflefles 
as  many  ^pods  and  chattels  as  are  fufficient  to 
difcharge  the  debt.  No  man  fliall  be  obliged  ta 
perform  more  fervice  for  his  fee  than  he  is  bound 
to  by  his  tenure.  No  governor  or  conftable  of 
a  caftle  fliall  oblige  any  knight  to  give  money  for 
caflle-guard ,  if  the  knighi  be  >vilting  to  pcfforai 
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e  H  A  p.  the  fervice  in  perfon ,  or  by  another  able-bodied 
XI.        man;  and  if  the  knight  be  in  the  field  himfcif, 
"»v.       by  the  king  s  command ,    he  Ihall  be  exempted 
from  all  other  fervice  of  this  nature.      No  vaffal 
ihall  be  allowed  to  fell  fo  much  of  his  land  as  to 
incapacitate  himfelf  from  performing  his  fervice 
to  his  lord, 
e  These  were  the  principal  articles ,  calculated 

for  the  intereft  of  the  barons;  and  had  the  char- 
ter contained  nothing  farther,   national  happinefs 
and  hberty  had  been  very  little  promoted  by  it, 
.  as  it  would  only   have   tended  to   increafe    the 

power  and  independence  of  an  order  of  men  , 
who  were  already  too  powerful ,  aijd  whofe  yoke 
might  have  become  more  heavy  on  the  people 
than  even  that  of  an  abfolute  monarch.  But  the 
barons  ,  who  alone  drew  and  impofed  on  the 
prince  this  memorable  charter,  were  neceflitated 
to  infert  in  it  other  claufes  of  a  more  extenfivc 
and  more  beneficent  nature :  They  could  not  ex* 
ped  the  concurrence  of  the  people,  without  com- 
prehending ,  together  with  their  own ,  the  inter- 
efts  of  inferior  ranks  of  men;  and  all  provifions 
which  the  barons,  for  their  own  fake,  were  ob- 
liged to  make,  in  order  to  cnfure  the  free  and 
cquiuble  ad niinift ration  of  jufticc,  tended  diredly 
to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community.  The 
following  were  the  principal  claufes  of  this  nature. 
It  \vas  ordained  ,  that  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  above-mentioned,  granted  to  the  ba- 
rons againft  ?he  king,-.lhould  be  extended  by  the 
barons  to  their  inferior  vaQals.    The  king  bound 
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himfelf  not  to  grant  any  writ,  empowering  a  ba-  chap. 
ron  to  levy  aids  from  his  vaflals ,  except  in  the  .  xi. 
three  feudal  cafes.  One  weight  and  one  raeafure  ***^' 
ftall  be  eftablifhed  throughout  the  kingdom.  Mer- 
chants fhall  be  allowed  to  tranfad  all  bufmefs  » • 
without  being  fexpofed  to  any  arbitrary  tolls  and 
impofitions:  They  and  all  free  men  fliall  be  al- 
lowed to  go  out  of  the  kingdom  and  return  to  it 
at  pleafure :  London ,  and  all  cities  and  burghs , 
Ihall  preferve  their  ancient  liberties,  immunities, 
and  free  cuftoms :  Aids  fhall  not  be  required  of 
them  but  by  the  confent  of  the  great  council : 
tio  towns  or  individuals  fliall  be  obliged  to  make 
or  fupport  bridges  but  by  ancient  cuftom :  The 
goods  of  every  freeman  fliall  be  difpofed  of  ac-^ 
cording  to  his  will:  If  he  die  inteftate,  his.  heirs 
(hall  fucceed  to  them.  No  officer  of  the  crown 
fhall  take  any  horfes ,  carts ,  or  wood  ,  without 
the  confent  of  the  owner.  .  The  king's  courts  of 
juflice  fhall  be  flationary,  and  fhall  no  longer  fol- 
low his  perfon  :  They  fhall  be  open  to  every 
one ;  and  juftice  fhall  no  longer  be  fold ,  refufed^ 
or  delayed  by  them.  Circuits  fhall  be  regularly 
held  every  year :  The  inferior  tribunals  of  juftice, 
the  county  court,  fheriff's  turn,  and  court-leet 
fhall  meet  at  their  appointed  time  and  place  : 
The  fherifFs  fhall  be  incapacitated  to  hold  pleas 
of  the  crown ;  and  fhall  not  put  any  perfon  upon 
his  trial,  from  rumor  or  fufpiciqn  alone,  but 
upon  the  evidence  of  lawful  witneffes.  No  free- 
man fliail  be  taken  or  imprifoned ,  or  difpoflefled 
of  his  free  tenement  and  liberties,  or  outlawed^ 
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H  A  p.  or  banifhed,  or  any  wife  hurt  or  injured ,  unlefs 
XI.  by  the  legal  judgment  of  his  peers ,  or  by  the 
»^»^-  law  of  the  land;  and  all  who  fufFered  otherwife 
in  this  or  the  two  former  reigns ,  fhall  be  reftored 
to  their  rights  and  poflellions.  Every  fieeman 
fhall  be  fined  in  proportion  to  his  fault;  and  no 
fine  fhall  be  levied  on  him  to  his  utter  ruin  : 
Even  a  villain  or  ruftic  fhall  not  by  any  fine 
be  bereaved  of  his  carts ,  ploughs ,  and  implements 
of  hufbandry.  This  was  the  only  article  calcu- 
lated for  the  interefts  of  this  body  of  men »  pro- 
bably at  that  time  the  mofl  numerous  in  the 
kingdom. 

It  muft  be  confeffed ,  that  the  former  articles 
of  the  Great  Charter  contain  fuch  mitigations  and 
explanations  of  the  feudal  law  as  are  reafonable 
and  equitable ;  and  that  the  latter  involve  all  the 
chief  outlines  of  a  legal  government ,  and  provide 
for  the  equal  didribution  of  juftice,  and  free  en- 
joyment of  property ;  the  great  objeds  for  which 
political  fociety  was  at  iirfl;  founded  by  men  , 
which  the  people  have  a  perpetual  and  unalien- 
able right  to  recal,  and  which  no  time,  nor  pre- 
cedent ,  nor  flatute  ,  nor  pofitive  inftitution  , 
ought  to  deter  them  from  keeping  ever^  upper- 
mofl:  in  their  thoughts  and  attention.  Though 
the  provili.ons  made  by  this  charter  might ,  con- 
formably to  the  genius  of  the  age,  be  eftecmed 
too  concife,  and  too  bare  of  circumftances ,  to 
maintain  the  execution  of  its  articles ,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  chicanery  of  lawyers ,  fupported  by 
the  violence  of  power;  time  gradually  afcertained 
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the  fenfc  of  all  the  ambiguous  expreffions;    and  chap. 
thofe  generous  barons,    who  firft  extorted  this        xi. 
conceffion,  ftill  held  their  fwords  in  their  hands,       >*»'• 
and  could  turn   them  againft  thofe    who  dared, 
on  any  pretence ,  to  depart  from  the  original  fpirit 
and  meaning  of  the  grant.    We  may ,  now ,  from 
the  tenor  of  this  charter,    conjedure  what  thofe 
laws  were  of  king  Edward,   which  the  Englifli 
nation,  during  fo  many  generations,  ftill  defired, 
with  fuch  an  obftinate  perfeverance ,  to  have  re- 
called and  eftablifhed.      They  were  chiefly  thefe 
latter  articles  oi  Magna  Chart  a  $   and  the   barons, 
who  ,    at  the  beginning  of  thefe  commotions » 
demanded  the  revival  of  the  Saxon  hws ,  undoubt- 
edly thought,  that  they  had  fufliciently  fatisfied 
the  people  ,   by  procuring  them  this  conceflion  , 
which    comprehended   the   principal  objeds  ,    to 
which  they  had  fo  long  afpired.      But  what  we 
are  moft  to  admire  ,   is  the  prudence  and  mode- 
ration of  thofe  haughty  nobles  themfelves ,  who 
were  enraged  by  injuries,  inflamed  by  oppofition, 
and  elated  by  a  total  vidory  over  their  fovereign. 
Ihey    were  content,   even    in  this  plenitude  of 
power ,  to  depart  from  fome  articles  of  Henry  I.'s 
charter ,  which  they  made  the  foundation  of  their 
demands,  particularly  from  the  abolition  of  ward- 
fhips,   a  matter  of  the  greateft  importance;   and 
they  feem  to  have  been  fufliciently  careful  not  to 
diminifli  too   far  the  power  and  revenue   of  the 
crown.     If  they  appear  ,  therefore ,  to  have  car- 
Tied  other  demands  to  too  great  a  height ,  it  can 
be  afcribed  only  to  the  faithleis  and  tyrannical 
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CHAP,  cbarader  of  the  king  himfelf ,  of  which  they  had 
XI.  long  had  experience,  and  which,  they  forefaw, 
lais.  would,  if  they  provided  no  farther  fecurity,  lead 
him  foon  to  infringe  their  new  liberties ,  and  re- 
voke his  own  concefljons.  This  alone  gave  birth 
to  thofe  other  articles  ,  feemingly  exorbitant , 
which  were  added  as  a  rampart  for  the  Meguard 
of  the  Great  Charter. 

The  barons  obliged  the  king  to  agree,  that 
London  (hoidd  remain  in  their  hands,  and  the 
Tower  be  cOnfigned  to  the  cuftody  of  the  pri- 
mate,  till  the  15th  of  Auguft  enfuing,  or  till  the 
execution  of  the  feveral  articles  of  the  Great 
Charter  ".  The  better  to  enfure  the  fame  end, 
he  allowed  them  to  chufe  five  and  twenty  mem- 
bers from  their  own  body  ,  as  confervators  of 
the  public  liberties ;  and  no  bounds  were  fet  to 
the  authority  of  thefe  men  either  in  extent  or 
duration.  If  any  complaint  were  made  of  a  vio-' 
lation  of  the  charter ,  whether  attempted  by  the 
king,  judiciaries  ,  fheriffs,  or  forefters,  any  four 
of  thefe  barons  might  admonifli  the  king  to  re- 
drefs  the  grievance  :  If  fatisfadion  were  not  ob- 
tained"i  they  could  affemble  the  whole  council  of 
twenty-five ;  who ,  in  conjundion  with  the  great 
council,  were  empowered  to* compel  him  to  ob- 
ferve  the  charter,  and ,  in  cafe  of  refiftance,  might 
levy  war  againft  him ,  attack  his  caflles  ,  and 
employ  every  idnd  of  violence,  except  againft  his 
royal  pcrfon ,  and  that  of  his  queen  and  children, 

'*  Ryincr,  vol.  L  p.  201.  ChrcMi.  Dunft.  vol.  i.  p.  75. 
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All  men ,  throughout  the  kingdom ,  were  bound,  chap* 
under  the  penalty  of  confifcation,  to  fwear  obe-  xi. 
dience  to  th^  twenty-five  barons;  and  the  free-  '**^' 
holders  of  each  county  were  to  chufe  twelve 
knights ,  who  were  to  noake  report  of  fuch  evil  • 
cuftoms  as  required  redrefs ,  conformably  to  the 
tenor  of  the  Great  Charter  '\  The  names  of 
thofe  confervators  were  the  earls  of  Clare,  Albe- 
marle, Glocefter,  Winchefter,  Hereford,  Roger 
Bigod ,  earl  of  Norfolk ,  Robert  de  Vere ,  earl  of 
Oxford  ,  William  Marefchal  the  younger,  Ro- 
bert Fitz- Walter,  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Euftace  de 
Vcfcey,  Gilbert  Delaval,  William  de  IVloubray, 
Geoffrey  de  Say  ,  Roger  de  Mombezon ,  Wil- 
liam de  Huntingfield  ,  Robert  de  Ros,  the  con- 
flable  of  Chefter,  William  de  Aubenie,  Richard 
de  Perci,  William  Malet,  John  Fitz -Robert, 
William  de  Lanvalay ,  Hugh  de  Bigod  ,  and 
Roger  de  Montfichet  "'.  Thefe  men  were ,  by 
this  convention ,  really  inverted  with  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  kingdom :  They  were  rendered  co- 
ordinate with  the  king,  or  rather  fuperior  to  him, 
in  the  exercife  of  the  executive  power:  And 
as  there  was  no  circumftance  of  government, 
which,  either  diredly  or  indiredlly,  might  not 
bear  a  relation  to  the  fecurity  or  obfervance  of 

This  fecms  a  very  ftrong  proof  that  the  houfe   of 

commons  was  not  then  in  being ;  otherwife  the  knights  and 

burgelTes  from  the  fcveral  counties  could  have  given  in  to 

the  lords  a  lift  of  grievances ,  without  fo  unufual  an  eledtion. 

*^  M.  Paris,  p.  igf. 
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HAP  the  Great  Charter;  there  could  fcarcely  occur  any 
XI.  incident,  in  which  they  might  not  lawfully  inter- 
*-*^*      pofc  their  authority. 

John  feemed  to  fubmit  paffivcly  to  all  thefc 
regulations,  however  injurious  to  majefty:  He 
fent  writs  to  all  the  fheriflfs,  ordering  them  to 
conftrain  every  one  to  fwear  obedience  to  the 
twenty.five  barons  '* :  He  difmiffed  all  his  foreign 
forces :  He  pretended ,  that  his  government  was 
.  thenceforth  to  run  in  a  new  tenor,  and  be  more 
indulgent  to  the  liberty  and  independence  of  bis 
people.  But  he  only  diffembled,  till  he  (hould 
find  a  favorable  opportunity  for  annulling  all  his 
conceflions.  The  injuries  and  indignities,  which 
he  had  formerly  fufFered  from*  the  pope  and  the 
king  of  France  ,  as  they  came  from  equals  or 
fuperiors,  feemed  to  make  but  fmall  impreflion 
on  him :  But  the  fenfe  of  this  perpetual  and  total 
fubjeAion  under  his  own  rebellious  vaffals  ,  funk 
^  deep  in  his  mind,  and  he  was  determined,  at  all 
hazards ,  to  throw  ofiffo  ignonimious  a  flavery  ". 
He  grew  fullen ,  filent,  and  referved:  He/hunned 
the  fociety  of  his  courtiers  and  nobles:  He  retired 
into  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  as  if  defirous  of  hiding 
his  fliame  and  confufion ;  but  in  this  retreat  he 
meditated  the  moft  fatal  vengeance  againft  all  his 
enemies  ".  He  fecretly  fent  abroad  his  emiflaries 
to  inl'rft  foreign  foldiers,  and  to  invite  the  rapa- 
cious Braban^ons  into  his  fervice  ,  by  the  profpedl 
of  /baring  the  fpoils  of  England,  and  reaping  the 
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forfeitures  of  fo  many  opulent  barons ,  who  had  chap. 
incurred  the  guilt  of  rebellh3n ,  by  rifmg  in  arms        xi. 
againft  him  *\    And   he  difpatchcd  a  meffenger       *-*^' 
to  Rome  ,  in  order  to  lay  before  the  pope  the 
Great  Charter,  which  he  had  been  compelled  to 
fign  ,  and  to  complain  ,  before   that  tribunal ,  of 
tlie   violence  ,    which   had   been    impofed  upon 
him  ••. 

Innocent,  confidering  himfelf  as  feudal  lord 
of  the  kingdom  ,  was  incenfed  at  the  temerity 
of  the  barons,  who,  though  they  pretended  to 
appeal  to  his  authority ,  had  dared  ,  without 
waiting  for  his  confcnt,  toimpofe  fuch  terms  on 
a  prince  ,  who  ,  by  refigning  to  the  Roman 
pontiff  his  crown  and  independence,  had  placed 
himfelf  immediately  under  the  papal  protedion. 
He  iffued,  therefore,  a  bull,  in  which,  from  the 
plenitude  of  his  apoftolic  power,  and  from  the 
authority,  which  God  had  committed  to  him, 
to  build  and  deftroy  kingdoms  ,  to  plant  and 
overthrow ,  he  annulled  ^nd  abrogated  the  whole 
garter,  as  unjuft  in  itfelf,  as  obtained  by  com- 
pulfion  ,  and  as  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
apoftolic  fee.  He  prohibited  the  barons  from 
exa<iling  the  obfervance  of  it:  He  even  prohibited 
the  king  himfelf  from  paying  any  regard  to  it: 
^c  abfolved  him  and  his  fubjeds  from  all  oaths, 
which  they  ha4  been  conftrained  to  take  t^  that 

'*  M.  Paris,    p.  18 J.    Chron.  Dunft.  vol    J.   p.    72. 
Chron.  Mailr.  p.   188. 
'*  M.  Paris,  p.  i8}.   Cbroiu  Donfi.  voL^i.  p.  7}. 
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CHAP,  purpofe:   And  he  pronounced  a  general  fentcnce 

XI.        of  excommunication  •againft    every    one      who 

'*'^*       fhould  perfevere  in  maintaining  fuch   treafonable 

and  iniquitous  pretenfions  *'• 

Renewal  of        ThIk  king ,  as  his  foreign  forces  arrived  along 

the  civil  jj^j^   ^j^jg   ^yjl     j^Q^y  ventured  to   take  off"  the 

wars.  \       n  '  r      •  >       I 

mafic;  and,  under  fandion  of  the  popes  decree, 
*  recalled  all  the  liberties  which  he  had  granted  to 
his  fubjedb,  and  which  he  had  folemnly  fworn  to 
obferve.  But  the  fpiritual  weapon  was  found 
upon  trial  to  carry  lels  force  with  it,  than  he  had 
reafon  from  his  own  experience  to  apprehend. 
The  primate  refufed  to  obey  the  pope  in  publilh- 
ing  the  fentence  of  excommunication  againft  the 
barons ;  and  though  he  was  cited  to  Rome ,  that 
he  might  attend  a  general  council ,  there  afli^mbled, 
and  was  fufpended,  on  account  of  his  difobe- 
dience  to  the  pope,  and  hisfecret  correfpondence 
with  the  king's  enemies  ** :  Though  a  new  and 
particular  fentence  of  excommunication  was  pro- 
nounced by  name  againft  the  principal  barons*'; 
John  ftill  found ,  that  his  nobility  and  people^ 
and  even  his  clergy,  adhered  to  the  defence  of 
their  liberties,  and  to  their  combination  againft 
him :  The  fword  of  his  foreign  mercenaries  was 
all  he  had  to  truft  to  for  reftoring  his  authority. 
The  barons,  after  obtaining  the  Great  Charter, 
feem  to  have  been  lulled  into   a  fatal -fecurity. 


Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  20^,  204,  20^.  208.  M.Paris, 
p.  184.    18^.    187.         **  Ibid.  p.  189- 

'*  Rymer,  vol  i.  p.  an.  M.  Paris,  p.   19Z. 
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and  to  have  taken  no  rational  mcafures ,  in  cafe  chap. 
of  the  introdudion  of  a  foreign  force,  for  re-  xi. 
affembling  their  armies.  The  king  was  from  the  ***^- 
firft  mailer  of  the  field;  and  immediately  laid 
fiege  to  the  caftle  of  Rochefter,  which  was  ob- 
ftinatdy  defended  by  William  de  Albiney,  at  the 
head  of  a  hundred  and  forty  knights  with  their 
retainers,  but  was  at  laft  reduced  by  famine,  sbth No?. 
John,  irritated  with  the  refiftance,  intended  to 
have  hanged  the  governor  and  all  the  garrifon; 
but  on  the.  rcprefentation  of  William  dc  Mauleon , 
who  fuggefted  to  him  the  danger  of  reprifafs, 
he  was  content  to  facrifice ,  in  this  barbarous 
manner ,  the  inferior  prifoners  only  '*.  The 
captivity  of  William  de  Albiney,  the  beft  officer 
among  the  confederated  barons,  was  an  irreparable 
lofs  to  their  caufe;  and  no  regular  oppofitioii 
was  thenceforth  made  to  the  progrefs  of  the 
royal  arms.  The  ravenous  and  barbarous  mer- 
cenaries ,  incited  by  a  cruel  and  enraged  prince, 
were  let  loofeagairift  the eftatcs,  tenants,  manors, 
houfes,  parks  of  the  barons,  and  fpread  devafta- 
tion  over  the  face  of  the  kingdom.  Nothing  was 
to  be  feen  but  the  flames  of  villages  and  caftles 
reduced  to  afhes  ,  the  confternation  and  mifery  of 
the  inhabitants  ,  tortures  exercifcd  by  the  foldiery 
to  make  them  reveal  their  concealed  treafurcs, 
and  reprifals  no  lefs  barbarous  ,  committed  by 
the  barons  and  their  partifans  on  their  royal 
demefnes,  and  on  the  eftates  of  fuch  as  fiill  ad* 

•*  M.  Paris,  p.  i87- 
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e  H  A  p.  hered  to  the  crown.   The  king,  marching  through 
XI.        the  whole  extent  of  England  ,   from   Dover   to 
*-^^'       Berwic ,  laid  the  provinces  wafte  on  each  fide  of 
him;  and  confidered  every  ftate ,  which  was  not 
his  immediate  property ,   as    entirely  boftile   and 
the  objedl  of  military  execution.  The  nobility  of 
the  north  in  particular,  who  had  fhown  gieateft 
violence  in  the  recovery  of  their  liberties ,   and 
who,  adling  in  a  feparate  body,  had   expreffed 
their  difcontent  even  at  the  conceffions  made  by 
the  Great    Charter ;    as    they  could    exped    no 
mercy ,   fled    before  him  with  their    wives    and 
families,  and  purchafed  the  friendihip  of  Alexancfer, 
the  young  king  of   Scots,  by  doing  homage  to 
him. 
Prince  Lewis       The  barons ,  rcduccd  to  this  defperate  extre- 
eaiied  over,    mity,  and  menaced  with  the  total  lofs   of  their 
liberties  ,  their  properties,  and  their  lives,  employed 
a  remedy  no  lefs  defperate;  and  making  applica- 
tions  to  the  court   of  France  ,    they    offered  to 
acknowledge  Lewis,    the  eldeft  fon  of  Philip, 
for  their  fovereign;  on  condition  ,  that  he  would 
afford  them  protedtion  from  the  violence  of  their 
enraged  prince.  Though  the  fenfe  of  the  common 
rights    of   mankind  ,   the  only   righw    that    are 
entirely  indefeafible,  might  have  juftilied  them  in 
the  depofition  of  their  king;  they  declined  infilling 
before  Philip ,  on  a  pretenfion ,  which  is  commonly 
fo  difagreeable  to  fovereigns,  and  which  founds 
harfhly  in  their  royal  earls.    They  affirmed  ,  that 
John  was  incapable  of  fqcceeding  to   the  crown , 
by  reafon  of  the  attainder,  paifed  upon  him  duiing 
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Ills  brother's    reign  ;   though   that  attainder   had  chap. 
been  reverff d  ,  and    Richard    had   even  ,   by  his        xi. 
laft  will,  declared  him  his  fucceffor.     They  pre-        ***^* 
tended ,  that  he  was  already  legally  depofed  by 
fentence  of  the  peers  of  France,   on  account  of 
the  murder  of  his  nephew;  though  that  fentence 
could    not    poflibly    regard   any   thing    but  his 
tranfmarine  dominions,  which   alone   he  held  in 
vaffalage    to    that     crown.     On    more    plaufible 
grounds,    they  affirmed,    that   he   had 'already 
depofed  himfelf  by  doing  homage   to   the  pope, 
changing    the    nature   of   his    fovereignty ,    and 
reGgning  an  independent  crown  for  a  fee  under 
a  foreign  power.     And  as    Blanche   of   Caftiic,- 
the  wife  of  Lewis  ,  was  dcfcended  by  her  mother 
from   Henry  II.  they  maintained,  though  many 
other  princes  ftood   before  her    in  the    order  of 
fucceffion  ,  that  they  had  not  fhaken  off  the  royal 
family,  in  chufmg  her  huft)and  for  their  fovereign. 
Philip  was  ftrongly  tempted   to  Jay  hold  on 
the  rich  prize  which    was  offered  to  him.     The 
legate  menaced  him  with  interdidts    and  excom- 
munications, if  he  invaded  the  patrimony   of  St. 
Peter,  or  attacked  a  prince,  who  was  under  th^ 
immediate  protedlion  of  the  holy   fee  *' :  But   as     ' 
Philip   was  affured   of  the  obedience  of  his  own 
vaffals  ,    his  principles  were    changed    with    the 
times,  and  he  now  undervalued  as  mnch  all  papal 
cenfures  ,  as  he  formerly  pretended  to  pay  refpedt 
to  tbem^    His  chief  fcruple  was  with  regard  tg 

*'  M.  Paris,  p.  194-  M.  Weft,  p..;J75. 
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CHAP,  the  fidelity,  'which  he  might  expeft  from  the 
XI.  Englifh  barons  in  their  new  engagements,  and 
'*»^  the  danger  of  intrufting  his  fon  and  heir  into  the 
hands  of  men ,  who  might,  on  any  caprice  or 
neceflBty ,  make  peace  with  their  native  fovereign , 
by  facrificing  a  pledge  of  fo  much  value.  He 
therefore  exadled  from  the  barons  twenty -five 
hoftages  of  the  moft  noble  birth  in  the  kingdom  ** ; 
and  having  obtained  this  fecurity,  he  fent  over, 
firft  a  fmall  army  to  the  relief  of  the  confederates  ; 
then  more  numerous  forces,  which  arrived  with 
Lewis  himfelf  at  their  head. 

The  firft  effed  of  the  young  prince's  appearance 
in  England  was  the  defcrtion  of  John's  foreign 
troops^  who',  being  moftly  levied  in  Flanders, 
and  other  provinces  of  France  ,  refufed  to  ferve 
againft  the  heir  of  their  monarchy  *'.  TheGafcons 
and  Poidevins  alone,  who  were  ftill  John's  fub* 
jeds,  adhered  to  his  caufe;  but  they  were  too 
weak  to  maintain' that  fuperiority  in  the  field, 
which  they  had  hitherto,  fupported  againft  the 
confederated  barons.  Many  confiderable  noble- 
men deferted  John's  party,  the  earls  of  Salilbury  , 
Arundel  ,  Warrene  ,  Oxford  ,  Albemarle  ,  and 
William  Marefchal  the  younger:  His  caftles  fell 
daily  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  :  Dover  was 
the  only  place  ,  which ,  from  the  valor  and 
fidelity  of  Hubert  de  Burgh ,  the  governor ,  made 

M.  Paris,  p.  191    Chron.  Dunft.  vol.  i.  p.  74. 

*^  M.  Paris,  p,    19s. 
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rcfiftance  to  the  progrcfs  of  Lewis  V:  And  the  c  h  a  p* 
barons  had  the  melancholy  profped  of  finally  xi^ 
fucceeding  in  their  purpofe,  and  of  efcaping  the 
tyranny  ,  of  their  own  king  ,  by  impofing  oa 
themfelves  and  the  nation  a  foreign  yoke.  But  this 
union  was  of  (hort  duration  between  the  French 
andEnglilh  rioblcs;  and  the  imprudence  of  Lewis, 
who,  on  every  occafion,  fllowed  too  vifible  a 
preference  to  the  former,  increafed  that  jealoufy, 
which  it  was  fo  natural  for  the  latter  to  entertain 
in  their  prefent  fituatign  '^  The  vifcount  of 
Melun,  too,  it  is  faid,  one  of  his  courtiers,  fcFl 
fick  at  London,  and  finding  the  approaches  of 
death ,  he  fent  for  fome  of  his  friends  among  the 
Englifli  barons  ,  and  warning  them  of  their 
danger  ,  revealed  Lewis's  fecreL  intentions  of 
exterminating  them  and  their  families  as  traitors 
to  their  prince  ,  and  of  bellowing  their  eftates 
and  dignities  on  his  native  fubjeds,  in  whofe 
fidelity  be  could  more  reafonably  place  confi- 
dence "*.  This  ftory,  whether  true  or  falfe  ,  was 
univerfally  reported  and  believed;  and  concurring 
with  other  circumftances  ,  which  rendered  it 
credible  ,  did  great  prejudice  to  the  caufe  of 
Lewis.  The  earl  of  Salilbury  and  other  noblemen 
deferted  again  to  John's  party  "';  and  as  men 
cafily  change  fides  in  a  civil  war  ,  efpecially 
where  their  power  is  founded  on   an  hereditary 

M.  Paris,  p.   198.  Chron.  Dunft,  vol.  i.  p.  7^  ,  7^. 
W.  Heming,  p.  ^^9.  ***  M.  Paris,  p.   199. 

M.  Weft.  p.  277.         '•'  Chron.  Donlt  vol  i.  p.  78. 
Vol.  IL  Z 
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CHAP. 
XI. 


irth  Octob. 
Death 


«nd  charto> 
ter  of  tht 
ruing. 


and  independent  autliority,  and  is  not  derivp4 
from  the  opinion  and  favor  of  the  people ,  the 
French  prince  had  reafon  to  dread  a  fudden  revcrfe 
of  fortune.  The  king  was  affembling  a  confi- 
durable  army,  with  a  view  of  fighting  one  great 
battle  for  his  crown ;  but  palling  from  Lynne  to 
Lincolnlhire,  his  road  lay  along  the  fea-ihore, 
which  was  overflowed  at  high  water;  and  not 
chufing  the  proper  time  for  his  journey,  he  loft 
in  the  inundation  all  his  carriages,  treafure, 
baggage  ,  and  regalia.  The  afflidion  for  this 
difafter,  and  vexation  from  the  diftratfled  ftate 
of  his  affairs,  increafed  the  ficknefs  under  which 
he  then  labored ;  and  though  he  reached  the 
caftle  of  Newark,  he  was  obliged  to  halt  there, 
and  his  didemper  foon  after  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  in  the  forty*  ninth  year  of  his  age,  and 
eighteenth  of  his  reign;  and  freed  the  nation  from 
the  dangers ,  to  which  it  was  equally  expofed, 
by  his  fuccefs  or  by  his  misfortunes, 

The  charader  of  this  prince  is  nothing  but  a 
complication  of  vices,  equally  mean  and  odious; 
ruinous  to  himfelf ,  and  deftrudive  to  his  people. 
Cowardice,  inadivity,  folly*  levity,  licentiouf- 
nels  ,  ingratitude  ,  treachery  ,  tyranny  ,  and 
<iruelty;  all  thefe  qualities  appear  too  evidently 
to  the  feveral  incidents  of  his  life,  to  give  us 
room  to  fufjped  that  the  difagreeable  piAure  has 
been  any  wife  overcharged,  by  the  prejudices  of 
the  ancient  hiftorians.  It  is  hard  to  fay,  whether 
his  conduct  to  bis  father,  his  brother  ,  his  nephevr, 
or  his  fubjedls ,  was  mo{^  culpable  ;   or  whether 
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his   crimes  in    thefe  refpeds  were  not  even  ex.  c  h  a  p. 

cecdcd  by  the  bafenefs,  which  appeared  in   his        x*- 

tranfadtions  with  the  king  of  France,  the  pope,      ^**^' 

and  the  barons.   His  European  dominions,  wheiir 

they  devolved  to  him  by  the  death  of  his  brother , 

were   more  extenfive  than  have  ever,  fince  his 

time ,  been  ruled  by  any  Englifh  monarch :  But 

he  firft  loft  by   his  mifcondud    the    flouriftiing 

provinces  in   France,  the    ancient  patrimony  of 

his  family  :  He  fubjcclcd  his  kingdom  to  a  (hame- 

ful  vaflalage  under  the  fee  of  Rome :  He  faw  the 

prerogatives   of  his  crown   diminifhed   by   law, 

and  ftill  more  reduced  by  fadion  :  And  he  died 

at  laft ,  when  in  danger  of  being  totally  expelled 

by  a    foreign  power ,  and   of  either  ending  his 

life  miferably  in  prifon ,  ot  feeking   flielter   as  a 

fugitive  from  the  purfuit  of  his  enemies. 

The  prejudices  againft  this  prince  were  fo 
violent,  that  he  was  bdicved  to  have  fent  an 
embaffy  to  the  Miramoul  in  or  emperor  of  Morocco, 
and  to  have  offered  to  change  his  religion  and 
^  become  Mahometan  ,  in  order  to  purchafe  the 
protedion  of  that  monarch.  But  though  this  ftory 
is  told  us ,  on  plaufible  authority ,  by  Matthew 
Paris'**  ,  it  is  in  itfelf utterly  improbable;  except, 
that  there  is  nothing  fo  incredible  but  may  be 
believed  to  proceed  from  the  folly  and  wicked- 
nefs  of  John. 

The   monks   throw   great   reproaches  on  this 
prince    for    his  impiety  ^nd  even  infidelity;  and 
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^^ 
c  H  A  p.  as  an  inibince  of  it ,  they  tell  us ,  that ,  havings 

XI.        one  day  caught  a  very  fat  ftag  ,  he  exclaimed  , 

•aitf.        How  plump  and  well  fed  is  this  animal  I  and  yet  I 

dare  fwear^  he  never  heard  mafs  '*'.     This  fally  of 

wit ,  upon  the  ufual   corpulency  of  the  priefls , 

more  than  all  his  enormous  crimes  and  iniquities, 

made  him  pafs  with  them  for  an  atheift. 

John    left  two    legitimate  fons   behind   him . 

Henry,  born  on  the  firft  of  OAober,  U07,  and 

now  nine  years  of  age;  and   Richard,    bom  on 

the  fixth  of  January ,  1209;  ^^^  three  daughters, 

Jane  afterwards  married   to   Alexander  king  of 

Scots  ;  Eleanor  married  firft  to  William  Marefchal 

.    the  younger  ,   earl  of  Pembroke,    and  then  to  ' 

Simon  Mountfort,  earl  of  Leicefter;  and  Ifabella 

married   to  the   empefor  Frederic  IL    All  the£e 

children  were  born  to  him  by  Ifabella  of  Angou* 

lefme ,  his  fecond  wife.   His  illegitimate  children 

were   numerous;  but    none    of  them   were  any 

wife  diftinguiflied. 

It  was  this  king,  who,  in  the  ninth  year  of 

his  reign  ,   firft  gave  by  charter  to  the  city  of 

London ,  the  right  of  eledling  annually  a  mayor 

out  of  its  own  body ,   an   office  which  was    till 

now  held  for  life.     He  gave  the  city  alfo  power 

to  eled  and  remove  its  fheriffs  at  pleafure ,  and 

its  common-council-men  annually.  London  bridge 

was  finiftied  in  this  reign:  The  former  bridge  wa5 

of  wood.     Maud  the  emprefs  was   the  firft  that 

built  a  ftone  bridge  in  England. 


'•'  M.  Paris,   170. 
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APPENDIX    II. 

The  FEUDAL  and  ANGLO  -  NORMAN 
GovERNMBNT  and  Manners. 

Origin  of  tbe  feudal  Ian»  — »  Its  progrefs  —  Feudal 
government  of  England  —  Tbe  feudal  parliament  — 
Tbe  commons  —  Judicial  poncver  —  Revenue  of  tbe 
ctvwn ,  —  Commerce  —  Tbe  cbmcb  —  (Aoil  Lams 
—  Manners^ 


J.  HE  feudal  lavr  is  the  chief  foundation ,  both  Appendis 
of  the  political  government  and  of  the  jurifpru*  il 
deAce,  eftabliihed  by  the  Normans  in  England. 
Our  fubjed  therefore  requires ,  that  we  fhould 
form  a  juft  idea  of  this  law ,  in  order  to  explain 
the  (late ,  as  well  of  that  kingdom  ,  as  of  all 
other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  which,  during  thofe 
ages  ,  were  governed  by  fimilar  inftitutions. 
And  though  1  am  fenfible  ,  that  I  rouft  here 
repeat  many  obfervations  and  refledions ,  which 
have  been  communicated  by  others  ' ;  yet,  as 
every  book,  agreeably  to  the  obfervation  of  a 

'  L'Efpnt    dc8  Loix«     Dr.  Robertfon's    Kiftory    of 
Scotland. 
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law. 


great  hiftorian  * ,  fhould  be  as  complefc  as  poffiblc 
within  itfelf ,  and  fbould  never  refer  ,  for  any 
thing  material,' to  other  books,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary,  in  this  place,  to  deliver  a  fhort  plan  of 
that  prodigious  fabric  ,  which ,  for  feveral  cen- 
turies preferved ,  fuch  a  mixture  of  liberty  and 
oppreffion  ,  order  and  anarchy  ,  (lability  and 
revolution  ,  as  was  never  experienced  in  any 
other  age  or  any    other  part  of  the  world. 

Aftek  the  northern  nations  had  fubdued  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  ,  they  were 
obliged  to  eflablifh  a  fyftem  of  government  ^ 
which  might  fecure  their  con  quells ,  as  well 
againft  the  revolt  of  their  numerous  fubjedls , 
who  remained  in  the  provinces  ,  as  from  the 
inroads  of  other  tribes ,  who  might  be  tempted 
to  ravilli  from  them  their  new  acquifitions.  The 
great  change  of  circumftances  made  them  here 
depart  from  thofe  inllitutions ,  which  prevailed 
among  them ,  while  they  remained  in  the  forefls 
of  Germany ;  yet  was  it  ftill  natural  for  them  to 
retain,  in  their  prefent  fettlement,  as  much  of 
their  ancient  cufloms  as  was  compatible  with  their 
new  fituation. 

The  German  governments  ,  being  more  a 
confederacy  of  independent  warriors,  than  a  chol 
fubjedion  ,  derived  their  principal  force  from 
many  inferior  and  voluntary  affociations,  which 
individuals  formed  under  a  particular  head  or 
chieftain ,  and  which  it  became  the  highell  point 


Padre  Paolo  Hift.  Cone.  Trid. 
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of  honor  to  maintain  with  inviolable  fidelity.  Appendix 
'The  glory  of  the  chief  confifted  in  the  number,  lU 
the  bravery,  and  the  zealous  attachment  of  his 
reuiners:  The  duty  of  the  retainers  required, 
that  they  fhould  accompany  their  chief  in  all  wars 
and  dangers  ,  that  they  fliould  fight  and  perifh  by 
his  fide ,  and  that  they  fhould  efleem  his  renowa 
or  his  favor  a  fufficient  recompence  for  all  their 
fervices  *.  The  prince  bimfelf  was  nothing  but 
a  gi;^t  chieftain ,  who  was  chofen  from  among 
the  refl ,  on  account  of  his  fuperior  valor  or 
Mobility;  and  who  derived  his  power  from  the 
voluntary  afTociation  or  attachment  of  the  other 
chieftains. 

When  a  tribe  governed  by  thefe  ideas,  and 
aduated  by  thefe  principles,  fubdued  a  large 
tdrritory  ,  they  found ,  that ,  though  it  was 
necefTary  to  keep  themfelves  in  a  military  poflure , 
they  could  neither  remain  united  in  a  body ,  ift)p 
take  up  their  quarters  in  feveral  garrifons,  and 
that  their  manners  and  inditutions  debarred  them 
from  ufing  thefe  expedients;  the  obvious  ones, 
which  ,  in  a  like  fituation  ,  would  have  been 
employed  by  a  more  civilized  nation.  Their 
ignorance  in  the  art  of  finances  ,  and  perhafjs  the 
devaftations  infeparable  from  liich  violent  con- 
quefh ,  rendered  it  impradlicable  for  them  to  Ifevy 
taoces  fufficient  for  the  pay  of  numerous  armies ; 
and  their  repugnance  to  fubordination ,  with  their 
attachment  to    rural  pleafures,  made  the  life  of 

*  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Genu- 
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Appendix  the  camp  or  garrifon  ,  if  perpetuated  during 
H.  peaceful  times,  extremely  odious  and  dilgudful 
to  them.  They  feized^  therefore,  fuch  a  portion 
of  the  conquered  lands  as  appeared  neceffary ; 
they  affigned  a  fhare  for  fupporting  the  dignity 
of  their  prince  and  government ;  they  diftributed 
other  parts ,  under  the  title  of  fiefs  ,  to  the  chiefs; 
thefe  made  a  new  partition  among  their  retainers; 
the  exprefs  condition  of  all  thefe  grants  was, 
that  they  might  be  refumed  at  pleafure ,  and  that 
the  poffeffor ,  fo  long  as  he  enjoyed  them ,  (hould 
dill  remain  in  readinefs  to  take  the  field  for  the 
defence  of  the  nation.  And  though  the  con- 
querors immediately  feparated  ,  in  order  to  enjoy 
their  new  acquifitions ,  their  martial  difpofition 
made  them  readily  fulfil  the  terms  of  their  en- 
gagement: They  affembled  on  the  firft  alarm; 
their  habitual  attachment  to  the  chieftain  made 
thfm  willingly  fubmit  to  his  command;  and  thu$ 
a  regular  military  force ,  though  concealed  ,  was 
always  ready ,  to  defend,  on  any  emergence,  the 
intereft  and  honor  of  the  community. 

We  are  not  to  imagine ,  that  all  the  conquered 
lands  were  feized  by  the  northern  conquerors; 
or  that  the  whole  of  the  land  thus  feized  was 
fubjecled  to  thofe  military  fervices.  This  fup- 
pofition  is  confuted  by  the  hiftory  of  all  the 
nations  on  the  continent.  Even  the  idea,  given 
us  of  the  German  manners  by  the  Roman  hiflorian , 
may  convince  us,  that  that  bold  people  would 
never  have  been  content  with  fo  precarious  a 
fubfiftcnce ,  or  have  fought  tp  procure  eftablifh*^ 
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jDiehts,  which  were  only  to  continue  during  the  Appendix 
good  pleafure  of  their  fovereign.  Though  the  ii. 
northern  chieftains  accepted  of  lands,  which, 
being  confidered  as  a  kind  of  military  pay, 
might  be  refumCd  at  the  will  of  the  king  or 
general  ;  they  alfo  took  poffeffion  of  eftates  , 
which,  being  hereditary  and  independent ,  enabled 
them  to  maintain  their  native  liberty ,  and  fupport , 
without  court- favor,  the  honor  of  their  rank 
and  family. 

But  there  is  a  great  diflference ,  in  the  con-  Projrreft  of 
fequences ,  between  the  diftribution  of  a  pecuniary  ****  ^*"*^ 
fubfiftence,  and  the  aflignment  of  lands burthened 
with  the  condition  of  military  fervice..  The  de- 
livery of  the  former,  at  the  weekly,  monthly, 
or  annual  terms  of  payment ,  ftill  recalls  the  idea 
of  a  voluntary  gratuity  from  the  prince,  and 
rendinds  the  foldier  of  the  precaripus  tenure  by 
which  he  holds  his  commiilion.  But  the  attach- 
ment ,  naturally  formed  with  a  fixed  portion  of 
land ,  gradually  begets  the  idea  of  fomething  like 
property,  and  makes  the  poffeffor  forget  his  de- 
pendent fituation,  and  the  condition  which  was 
at  firft  annexed  to  the  grant  It  feemed  equiuble 
that  one  who  had  cultivated  and  fowed  a  field, 
fhould  reap  the  harveft  :  Hence  fiefs  ,  which 
were  at  firft  entirely  precarious ,  were  foon  made 
annual.  A  man,  who  had  employed  his  money 
in  building,  planting,  or  other  improvements, 
cxpedled  to  reap  the  firuits  of  his  labor  or  ex- 
pence:  Hence  they  were  next  granted  during  a 
term  of  years.  It  would  be  thought  hard  to  expel 
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Appendix  a  man  from  his  pofleflions  ,  who  had  always  done 
IK  his  duty,  and  performed  the  conditions  on  which 
he  originally  received  them:  Hence  the  chief. 
tains,  in  a  fubfequent  period,  thought  tbemfelves 
entitled  to  demand  the  enjoyment  of  their  feudal 
lands  durmg  life.  It  was  foiind  ,  that  a  maa 
would  more  willingly  expofe  himfelf  in  battle « 
if  aflured,  that  his  family  fhould  inherit  his  poC- 
feflions,  and  ihould  not  be  letc  by  his  death  in 
want  and  poverty:  Hence  fiefs  were  made  here* 
ditary  in  families  ,  and  defcended «  during  one 
age,  to  the  fon,  then  to  the  grandfon,  next  to 
the  brothers  ,  and  afterwards  to  more  diftant 
relations  *  The  idea  of  property  ftole  in  gradually 
upon  that  of  military  pay;  and  each  century 
made  fomc  fenfible  addition  to  the  (lability  of 
fith  and  tenures. 

In  all  thefe  fucceflive  acquifitions  ,  the  chief 
was  fupported  by  his  vaffals ;'  who ,  having 
originally  a  flrong  connexion  with  him,  aug« 
mented  by  the  conftant  intercourfe  of  good 
^<t<U  h^€  ^  € /J  €f^  offices  ,  and  by  the  friendfhip  arifing  from  vici- 
"  X  nity  and  dependence ,  were  mclined  to  follow  their 
leader  againll  all  his  enemies  ,  and  voluntarily  , 
in  his  private  quarrels ,  paid  him  the  fame  obe- 
dience,  to  which  by  their  tenure  they  were  bound 
in  foreign  wars.  While  he  daily  advanced  new 
pretenfions  to  fecure  the  pofTeffionof  his  fuperior 
lief,  they  expe<fled  to  find  the  fame  advanuge, 
in  acquiring  {lability  to  their   fubordinate   ones; 

*  Lib.  Feud.  lib.  i.  tit  i. 
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and  they  zealoudy  oppofed  the  intrufion  of  a  new  Appendix 
lord ,  who  would  be  inclined ,  as  he  was  fully  ^** 
entitled,  to  beftow  the  poffcffion  of  their  lands 
on  his  own  favorites  and  retainers.  Thus  the 
authority  of  the  fovereign  gradually  decayed  ; 
iind  each  noble ,  fortified  in  his  own  territory 
by  the  attachment  of  his  vaffals  ,  became  too 
powerful  to  be  expelled  by  an  order  from  the 
throne ;  and  he  fecured  by  law  what  he  had  at 
firft  acquired  by  ufurpation. 

During  this  precarious  ftate  of  the  fupremc 
power,  a  difference  would  immediately  be  expe- 
rienced between  thofe  portions  of  territory  which 
were  fubjeded  to  the  feudal  tenures  ,  and  thofe 
which  were  poffefled  by  an  allodial  or  free  title. 
Though  the  latter  poffeffions  had  at  firft  been 
efteemedmuch  preferable,  they  were  foon found, 
by  the  progrcflive  changes  introduced  into  public, 
and  private  law ,  to  be  of  an  inferior  condition 
to  the  former.  The  poffeflbrs  of  a  feudal  terri- 
tory ,  united  by  a  regular  fubordination  under 
One  chief,  and  by  the  mutual  attachments  of  the 
vaffals,  had  the  fame  advantages  over  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  other ,  that  a  difciplined  army 
enjoys  over  a  difpcrfed  multitude  ;  and  were 
enabled  to  commit  with  impunity  all  injuries 
on  their  defencelefs  neighbours.  Every  one  , 
therefore  ,  haftened  to  feek  that  protedion  which 
he  found  fo  neceffary  ;  and  each  allodial  pro- 
prietor, refigning  his  poffeffions  into  the  hands 
of  the  king,  or  of  fome  nobleman  refpeded  for 
power    or  valor,  received  them  back  with  the 
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Appendix  condition  of  feudal  fcrviccs  ! ,  which ,  though  a 
If.  burden  fomewhat  grievous,  brought  him  ample 
compcnfatipn ,  by  connedting  him  with  the  neigh- 
bouring proprietors,  and  placing  him  under  the 
guardianfhip  of  a  potent  chieftain.  The  decay  of 
the  political  government  thus  neceflarily  occafioned 
the  extenfion  of  the  feudal:  The  kingdoms  of 
Europe  were  univerfally  divided  into  baronies  ^ 
and  thcfe  into  inferior  fiefs :  And  the  attachment 
of  vaffals  to  their  chief ,  which  was  at  firft  an 
efTential  part  of  the  German  manners,  was  ftill 
fupported  by  the  fame  caufes  from  which  it  at 
firft  arofe;  the  neceffity  of  mutual  protedion,  and 
the  continued  intercourfe ,  between  the  head  and 
the  members,  of  benefits  and  fervices. 

But  there  was  another  circumftance,  which, 
corroborated  thefe  feudal  dependencies ,  and  ten- 
ded to  conned  the  vaffals  with  their  fuperior 
lord  by  an  indiffoluble  bond  of  union.  The 
northern  conquerors,  as  well  as  the  more  early 
•  Greeks  and  Romans  ,  embraced  a  policy,  which 
is  unavoidable  to  all  nations  that  have  made 
flender  advances  in  refinement:  they  every  where  ' 
united  the  civil  jurifdidion  with  the  military 
power.  Law ,  in  its  commencement  ,  was  not 
an  intricate  fcience ,  and  was  more  governed  by 
maxims  of  equity ,  which  feem  obvious  to  com* 
mon  fenfe,  than  by  numerous  and  fubtile  prin- 
ciples, applied  to  a  variety  of  cafes  by  profound 
reafonings  from  analogy.    An  officer ,  though  he 

'  Marculf.  Form.  47.  apud  Lindenbn  p.  12  JS* 
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had  pafled  his  life  in  the  field,  ^vas  able  to  de*  Appendis 
termine  all  legal  controverfies  which  could  occur  n, 
vrithin  the  di(lri<fl  committed  to  his  charge^  and 
his  decifions  were  the  moft  likely  to  meet  with  a 
prompt  and  r§ady  obedience ,  from  men  who  re- 
fpeded  his  perfon ,  and  were  accuftomed  to  adk 
under  his  command.  The  profit ,  arifing  from 
puniflhments,  which  were  then  chiefly  pecuniary, 
was  another  reafon  for  his  defiring  to  retain  the 
judicial  power ;  and  when  his  fief  became  heredi- 
tary ,  rfiis  authority,  which  was  eflential  to  it, 
was  alfo  tranfmitted  to  his  poftcrity.  The  counts 
and  other  magiftrates ,  whofe  power  was  merely 
official ,  were  tempted ,  in  imitation  of  the  feudal 
lords ,  whom  they  refembled  in  fo  many  parti- 
culars ,  to  render  their  dignity  perpetual  and 
hereditary;  and  in  the  decline  of  the  regal  power, 
they  Jound  no  difficulty  in  making  good  their 
pretenfions.  *  After  this  manner  the  vaft  fabric  of  * 
feudal  fubordination  became  quite  folid  and  com- 
prehenfive  ;  it  formed  every  where  an  effential 
part  of  the  political  conftitution;  and  the  Norman 
and  other  barons ,  who  followed  the  fortunes  of 
William,  were  fo  accuflomed  to  it,  that  they 
could  fcarcely  form  an  idea  of  any  other  fpecies 
of  civil  government  *. 


*  The  ideas  of  the  feudal  government  were  fo  rooted , 
that  even  lawyers ,  in  thofc  ages ,  could  not  form  a  notion 
of  any  other  conftitution.  Rtgnum ,  (  fays  Bradton ,  lib,  2. 
cap.  94.)  quod  fX  comitatitui  &  baronilnu  dicitur  ej/i 
eQuftituUim. 
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The  Saxons,  who  conquered  Kngland,  as  they 
exterminated  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  thought 
themfelves  fecured  by  the  fea  againft  new  inva- 
ders,  fourid  itlefs  requifite  to  maintain  themfelves 
in  a  military'  pofture:  The  quantity  of  land, 
which  they  annexed  to  offices,  feems  to  have 
been  of  fmall  value;  and  for  that  reafon  cond- 
nued  the  longer  in  its  original  fituation ,  and  was 
always  pofTencd  during'' pleafure  by  thofe  who 
were  intrufted  with  the  command.  Thefc  con- 
ditions were  too  precarious  to  fatisfy  the  Norman 
barons ,  who  enjoyed  more  independent  poflellions 
and  jurifdidions  in  their  own  country ;  and  Wil- 
liam was  obliged,  in  the  new  diflribution  of 
land ,  to  copy  the  tenures ,  which  were  now  be- 
come univer£%l  on  the  continent.  England  of  a 
fudden  became  a  feudal  kingdom  ^ ;  and  received 
all  the  advantages ,  aqd  was  expofed  to  all  the  in- 
conveniencics ,  incident  to  that  fpecies  of  civil 
polity. 

According  to  the  principles  of  the  feudal  law, 
the  king  was  the  fupreme  lord  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty: All  pofTeffors,  who  enjoyed  the  fruits  or 
revenue  of  any  part  of  it,  held  thofe  privileges, 
either  mediately  or  immediately,  of  him;  and 
their  property  was  conceived  to  be,  in  <bme 
degree,  conditional*.  The  land  was  ftill  appre- 
hended  to  be  a  fpecies  oi  benefice^  which  was  the 


Coke  Comm.  on  Lit.  p.  i ,  2.  ad  fedl.  t. 

Somoer  of  Gavelk.  ,p.  109,    Smith  de  Rep.  lib.  ;. 
cnp.  10. 
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original  conception  of  a  feudal  property;  and  the  Appfodlac 
vaffal  owed ,  in  return  for  it ,  ftated  fer vices  to  ^i* 
his  baron ,  as  the  baron  himfelf  did  for  his  land 
to  the  crown.  The  vaffal  was  obliged  to  defend 
his  baron  in  war;  and  the  baron,  at  the  head  of 
.his  vaffals,  was  bound  to  fight  in  defence  of  the 
king  and  kingdom.  But  befides  thefe  military 
fervices,  which  were  cafual,  there  were  others 
hopored  of  a  civil  nature,  which  were  more 
conftant  and  durable. 

The  northern  nations  had  no  idea ,  that  any 
man,  trained  up  to  honor,  and  inured  to  arrns^ 
was  ever  to  be  governed,  without  his  own  con^ 
fent,  by  the  abfolute  will  of  another;  or  that  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice  was  ever  to  be  exercifed 
by  the  private  opinion  of  any  one  magiftratc, 
without  the  concurrence  of  fome  other,  perfons^ 
whofe  intereft  might  induce  them  to  check  his 
arbitrary  and  iniquitous  decifions.  The  king, 
therefore,  when  he  found  it  neceffary  to  demand 
any  fcrvice  of  his  batons  or  chief  tenants ,  beyond 
what  was  due  by  their  tenures ,  was  obliged  to 
affemble  them,  in  order  to  obtain  their  con  fent: 
And  when  it  was  neceffary  to  determine  any  con- 
trovcrfy ,  which  might  arife  among  the  barons 
themfelves ,  the  queftion  muft  be  difcuffed  in  their 
prefence,  ^nd  be  decided  according  to  their  opi- 
nion or  advice.  In  thefc  two  circumftancesof  con-r 
fent  and  advice,  confided  chiefly  the  civil  fervi- 
ces of  the  ancient  barons  ;  and  thefe  implied  all 
the  confiderable  incident?  of  government.  In  one 
view,  the  barons  regarded  this  attendance  as  their 
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Appendix  principal  privilege;  in  another,  as  a.  grievous  bur^ 
II.  den.  That  no  momentous  affairs  could  be  tranf- 
aded  without  their  confent  and  advice ,  was  in 
geno-al  efteemcd  the  great  fecurity  of  their  poflet 
fions  and  dignities:  But  as^they  reaped  no  imme- 
diate profit  from  their  attendance  at  court ,  and 
were  expofed  to  great  inconvenience  and  charge 
by  an  abfence  from  their  own  eftates,  every  one 
was  glad  to  exempt  himfelf  from  each  particular 
exertion  of  this  power;  and  was  pleafed  both 
that  the  call  for  that  duty  fliould  feldom  return 
tipon  hini,  and  that  others  fhould  undergo  the 
burden  in  his  ftead.  The  king ,  on  the  other  hand , 
'  was  ufually  anxious,  for  fever'al  reafons ,  that  the 
aflembly  of  the  barons  fhould  be  full  at  every 
flated  or  cafual  meeting:  This  attendance  was 
the  chief  badge  of  their  fubordination  to  his  crown, 
and  drew  them  from  that  independence  which 
they  were  apt  to  aflFedl  in  their  own  caftles  and 
manors,  and  where  the  meeting  was  thin  or  ill 
attended,  its  determinations  had  lefe  authority, 
and  commanded  not  fo  ready  an  obedience  from 
the  whole  community. 

The  cafe  was  the  fame  with  the  barons  in  their 
courts  as  with  the  king  in  the  fupreme  council 
of  the  nation.  It  was  requifite  to  aflemble  the 
vaffals,  in  order  to  determine  by  their  vote  any 
queftion  which  regarded  the  barony;  and  they 
fat  along  with  the  chief  in  all  trials,  whether 
civil  or  criminal,  which  occurred  within  the  li- 
mits of  their  jurifdidlion.  They  were  bound  to 
pay  fuit  and  fervice  at  the  court  of  their  baron; 

and 
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and  as  thtir  tenure  Mra^  military ,  and  eonfequcritly  Api^fi* 
honorable,  they  were  admitted  into  bis  fociety,  it* 
and  partook  of  his  friendlhipx  Thus ,  a  kingdom 
was  confidered  only  as  a  great  barony  ^  and  A 
bar6ny  as  a  fmall  kingdom.  Th^  barons  werd 
peers  to  each  other  in  the  national  council  ^  and^ 
in  Ibme  degree ^  companions  to  the  king:  Th6 
Vaflals  were  peerfe  to  each  other  in  the  court  ot 
barony,  and  companions  to  their  baron*; 

But  though  this  tefemblance  fo  far  took  placie^ 
the  vaffals ,  by  the  natural  courfe  of  things  5  uni« 
Ver&IIy,  in  the  feudal  conflitutions  ^  fell  into  2I 
greater  fubordination  under  the  baron »  than  thd 
baron  himfelf  under  his  fovereign ;  and  thefe  go-> 
Vernments  had  a  necefTary  and  infallible  tendencjf 
to  augment  the  power  of  the  nobles.  The  great 
chiefs  refiding  in  his  country-feat^  which  he  was 
commonly  allowed  to  fortify j  loft,  in  a  great 
xneafure,  his  connexion  or  acquaintance  with  thd 
prince;  and  added  every  day  new  force  to  hii 
authority  over  the  vaffals  of  the  barony*  They 
received  from  him  education  in  all  military  ex* 
ercifes:  His  hofpiulity  invited  them  to  live  and 
enjoy  fociety  in  his  hall :  Their  leifure  ,  which 
was  great ,  made  them  perpetual  retainers  on  his 
perfon,  and  partakers  of  his  country  fports  and 
aipufements:  They  had  no  means  of  gratifying 
their  ambition  but  by  making  a  figure  in  his 
train:     His  favor    and    countenance  was  tlieif 

•  Du  Cange  Gloff.  in  verb;  Par.   Cujac.  Conunoa  kk . 
JJb.  Feud.  lib.  i,  tit.  p.  ig.     Sp^lm.  Glef£  in  verb. 

Vol.  II.  Aa 
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Appendix  gfcateft  honor:  His  difpleafure  cxpofed  them 
II.  to  contempt  and  ignominy :  And  they  felt  every 
moment  the  neceffity  of  his  protedlion ,  both  in 
the  controverfies  which  occurred  with  other  vat 
fals,  and  what  was  more  material,  in  the  daily 
inroads  and  injuries  which  were  committed  by 
the  neighbouring  barons.  During  the  time  of 
general  war,  the  fovereign,  who  hiarcfaed  at  the 
head  of  his  armies,  and  was  the  great  pr6tedor 
of  theftate,  always  acquired  fome  acceflion  to 
his  authority,  which  he  loft  during  the  intervaU 
of  peace  and  tranquillity:  But  the  loofe  police; 
incident  to  the  feudal  conftitutions,  maintained  a 
perpetual,  though  fecret  hoftility,  between  the 
feveral  members  of  the  ftate ;  and  the  vaflfals  found 
no  means  of  fecuring  themfclves  a^inft  the  in- 
juries, to  which  they  were  continually  expofed, 
iut  by  clofely  adhering  to  their  chief,  and  falling 
into  a  fubmiflive  dependence  upoR  him. 

If  the  feudal  government  was  fo  little  favor- 
able to  the  true  liberty  evert. of  the  military  vat 
fal ,  it  was  ftill  mor^  deftrudive  of  the  independ*- 
cnce  and  fecdrity  of  the  other  members  of  the 
ftate ,  or  what  in  a  proper  fenfe  we  call  the  peo- 
ple. A  great  part  of  them  wereT^rfj,  and  lived 
in  a  ftate  of  abfolute  flavery  or  villainage :  The 
other  inhabitants  of  the  country  paid  their  rent  id 
fervices,  which  were  in  a  great  meafure  arbitrary-, 
and'  they  could  cxpedl  no  rcdrefs  of  injuries ,  in 
a  court  of  barony,  from  men,  who  thought  they 
had  a  right  to  of)prefs  and  tyrannize  over  them : 
The  towns  were  fituated  either  within  the  dc- 
mefnes  of  the  king,   or    the    lands  of  the   great 
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barons ,  and  were  almoft  entirely  fubjeAcd  to  the  Appendix 
abfolute  will  of  their  raafter.  Th^  languifliing  U. 
ftate  of  commerce  kept  the  inhabitants  poor  and 
contemptible;  and  the  political  inftitutions  were 
calculated  to  render  that  poverty  perpetual.  The  ba- 
rons and  gentry,  living  in  ruftic  plenty  and  hofpital- 
ity,  gave  no  encouragement  to  the  arts,  and  had 
no  demand  for  any  of  the  more  elaborate  manufac- 
tures :  Every  profeffion  was  held  in  contempt  but 
that  of  arms :  And  if  any  merchant  or  manufadlurer 
rofe  by  induftry  and  frugality  to  a  degree  of  opu- 
lence, he  found  himfelf  but  the  moreexpofed  toinju- 
ries,from  the  envy  and  avidity  of  the  military  nobles. 
These  concurring  caufes  gave  the  feudal  go* 
vcrnments  fo  ftrong  a  bias  towards  ariftocracy, 
that  the  royal  authority  was  extremely  eclipfed 
in  all  the  European  ftatcs;  and,  inftead  of  dread- 
ing the  growth  of  monarchical  power,  we  might 
rather  expedl,  that  the  community  would  every 
where  crumble  into  fo  many  independent  baronies, 
and  lofe  the  political  union ,  by  which  they  were 
cemented.  In  eledive  monarchies ,  the  event  was 
commonly  anfwerable  to  this  expedlation ;  and 
the  barons,  gaining  ground  on  every  vacancy  of 
the  throne,  raifed  themfelves  almoft  to  a  ftate  of 
fovereignty,  and  facrificed  to  their  power  both 
the  rights  of  the  crown  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  But  hereditary  monarchies  had  a  prin- 
ciple of  authority ,  which  was  not  fo  eafily  fub- 
verted;  and  there  were  fevcral  caufes," which 
ftill  maintained  a  degree  of  irifluance  in  th.e  hands 
^f  the  f6vcreign. 

Aau 
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Appendix  The  grcateft  baron  could  never  lofc  view  cn^ 
!!•  tirely  of  thofe  principles  of  the  feudal  conlUtu* 
tion,  which  bound  him ,  a^avaflal,  tofubmifljon 
and  fealty  towards  his  prince;  becaufe  he  was 
every  moment  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  thofe 
principles,  in  exadling  fealty  and  fubmiflion  from 
bis  own  v^fTals.  The  leffer  barons ,  findipg  that 
the  annihilation  of  royal  authority  left  them  ex* 
pofed  without  protcdion  to  the  infults  and  inju- 
ries of  more  potent  neighbours ,  naturally  adher- 
ed to  the  crown  ,  and  promoted  the  execution 
of  general  and  equal  laws.  1  he  people  had  ftill 
a  ftronger  intereft  to  defire  the  grandeur  of  the 
fovereign;  and  the  king,  being  the  legal  magif- 
trate,  who  fuffered  by  every  internal  convulfion 
or  oppreflion,  and  who  regarded  the  great  no- 
bles as  his  immediate  rivals ,  affumed  the  falutary 
office  of  general  guardian  or  protector  of  the 
commons.  Befides  the  prerogatives  with  which 
the  law  inverted  him;  his  large  demefnes  and 
numerous  retainers  rendered  him ,  in  one  fenfe , 
the  greateft  baron  in  his  kingdom ;  and  where  he 
was  poffefled  of  perfonal  vigor  and  abilities 
(for  his  fituation  required  thefe  advantages)  he  was 
commonly  able  to  preferve  his  authority,  and 
maintain  his  Ration  as  head  of  the  community, 
and  the  chief  fountain  of  law  and  juftice. 

The  firft  kings  of  the  Norman  race  were  favor- 
ed  by.  another  circumftance,  which  preferred 
them  from  the  encroachments  of  their  barons. 
They  were  generals  of  a  conquering  army,  which 
was  obliged  to  continue   in  a  military  pofture,^ 
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and  to  maintain  great  fubordination  under  their  AppcnA^ 
leader,  in  order  to  fecure  themfelves  from  the  "• 
revolt  of  the  numerous  natives ,  whom  they  bad 
befeaved  of  all  their  properties  and  privileges-. 
But  though  this  circumftancc  fiipported  the  au- 
thority of  William  and  his  rramcdiatc  fucceffoi's, 
and  rendered  them  extremely  abfolute,  it  war 
loft  as  foon  as  the  Normail  barons'  began  to  inn 
corporate  with  the  nation /to  acquire  a  kcurky 
in  their  pofleflions ,  and  to  fix  their  influence  over 
their  vaffak,  tenants,  andflavcs.  And  the  immcnfe 
fortunes,  which  the  Conqueror  had'beftowed  on 
his  chief  captains,  fervcd^to  fupport  their  inde- 
pendence, and  make  them  formidabfe  to  the 
fovereign. 

He  gave,  for  inftance,  to  Hiiglr  de  Abrincis, 
his  filler's  fon,  the  whole  county  of  Chefter,  which 
he  erefted  into  a  pahtinate,  and  rendered  by  his 
grant  ahnoft  independent  of  tlue  crown  '^  Robert, 
carl  of  Mortaigne  had  973  manors  and  lordfiiips: 
Alhtn^  earl  of  Rritanny  and  Richmond,  442:* 
Odo,  bifliopof Baieux,  439":  Geoffrey,  bilhop 
of  Coutance,  igo**:  Waltef  Giffard,  earl  of 
Buckingham,  107:  William,  earl  Warrenne, 
203,  befides  28  towns  or  hamlets  in  Yorkfhire:  , 
Todenei,  81:  Roger  Bigod',  123:  Robert^ 
carl  of  Eu  ^  119;  Roger  Mortimer ,  132,  bcfides 
fcveral  hamlets;  Robert  de  Stafford,  130; 
Walter  deEurus,  earl  of  Sali/bury ,  4p:   Geoffrey 

**  Catnbd.  m  Chcfli.  SpeL  GloflC  in  verb.  Comet Palt^inus^ 
*•  Brady's  Hift.  p.  ^98*   aoow  '"^  Oidci.  Vi^aU 
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de  Mandeyille ,  ii8:  Richard  dc  Clare,  171: 
Hugh  de  Beauchamp,  47:  Baldwin  de  Ridvers, 
164:  Henry  de  Ferrers,  232:  William  de  Percy, 
lag  '*:  Normaa  d'Arcy,.  33  '*.  Sir  Henry 
Spelman  computes,  that,  in  the  large  county  of 
Norfolk ,  there  were  not,  in  the  Conqueror's,  time, 
above  fixty  fix  proprietors  of  land  '*.  Men, 
pafleffed  of  fuch  prkjcely  revenues  and  juris- 
diiflions ,  could  not  long  be  retained  in  the  rank 
of  fubjeds.  The  great  earl  Warrenne^  in  a  fub- 
fequent  reign ,  >yhen  he  was  quellioned  concerning 
lus  right  to  the  iands  which  he  poffeffed ,  drew 
bis  fword,  >yhich  he  produced  as.  his  tide;  ad- 
ding, that  William  the  Baftard  did  not  conquer 
the  kingdom  hirofelf;  but  that  the  barons,  and 
his  anceftor  among  the  reft ,  were  joint  adventur- 
ers in  the  enterprize  '*• 

The  fupreme  legiflative  power  of  England  was 
lodged  m  the  king  and  great  council,  or  what 
was  afterwards  called  the  parliament  It  is  not 
doubted  but  the  archbiihops,  bifhops,  and  moft 
confiderable  abbots  were  conftituent  members  of 
this  council.  They  fat  by  a  double  title:  By 
prefcription ,  as  having  always  poffeffed  that  pri- 

'  Dugdale's  Baronage ,  from  Doomfday-book^  vol.  1.  p. 
to,  74.  iii.  112.  1)2.  1)6.  i)8«  196.  174.  200.  207.  22). 
2^4.  2?  7,  269.  **  Ibid.  p.  569.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  family  of  d'Arcy ,  fcems  to  be  the  only  male  defc^ndants 
of  any  of  the  Conqueror's  barons  now  remaining  among  the 
peers.  Lord  Holdemcfle  is  the  heir  of  that  family. 

'^  Spel.  Gloff.  in  verb.  Doomfday.         **  Dug.  3ar.  voL 
i  p.  79.  Ibid.  Origines  Jqridiciales,  S-  13* 
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vilege,  through  the  whole  Saxon  period,  from  Appendut 
the  firft  eftablilhment  of  Chriftianity;  and  by  It 
their  right  of  baronage,  as  holding  of  the  king 
in  capite  by  military  fervice.  Thcfe  two  titles  of 
the  prelates  were  never  .accur?itely  diftinguiflieA 
When  the  ufurpations  of  the  church  had  rifen  to 
fuch  a  height,. as  to  make  the  biftiops  affed  a  fe- 
parate  dominion,  and  regard  their  feat  in  parlia- 
ment as  a  degradation  of  their  epifcopal  dignity; 
the  king  infiftcd,  that  they  were  barons,  and, 
on  that  account ,  obliged ,  by  the  general  princi- 
ples of  the  feudal  law,  to  attend  on  him  in  his 
great  councils  *'.  Yet  there  ftill  remained  fome 
pradiccs,  which  fuppofed  their  title  to  be  derived 
merely  from  ancient  poffeffion :  When  a  bilhop 
was  eledled ,  he  fat  in  parliament  before  the  king 
had  made  him  reditution  of  his  temporalities ;  and 
during  the  vacancy  of  a  fee,  the  guardian  of 
the  fpiritualities  was  fummoned  to  attend  along 
with  the  bifliops. 

Thb  barons  were  another  conftituent  part  of 
the  great  council  of  the  nation.  Thefe  held  imme- 
diately of  the  crown  by  a  military  tenure :  They 
were  the  moft  honorable  members  of  the  ftate, 
and  had  a  right  to  be  confulted  in  all  public 
deliberations:  They  were  the  immediate  vaflals 
df  the  crown ,  and  owed  as  a  fervice  their  attend- 
ance in  the  court  of  their  fupreme  lord.  A 
fefolution  ,  taken  without  their  confent ,  was 
likely  to  be  but  ill  executed :  And  no  determina- 

"!  Spd.  Glofll  in  veibr  Baro. 
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AppMidiK  tion  of  any  caufe  or  controverfy  among  them 
lit  had  any  validity ,  -where  the  vote  and  advice  of 
the  body  did  not  concur.  The  dignity  of  ^arl  or 
count  was  official  and  territorial  ,  as  well  as 
hereditary;  and  as  all  the  earls  were  alfo  barons, 
they  were  confidered  as  military  vafTals  of  the 
crown,  were  admitted  in  that  capacity  into  the 
general  council ,  and  formed  the  mo(i  honorable 
and  powerful  branch  of  it. 

But  there  was  another  clafs  of  the  immediate 
inilitaiy  tenants  of  the  crown,  no  lefs  or  probably 
more  numerous  than  the  barons  ,  the  tenants  m 
capUe  by  knights  fervice;  and  thefc,  however 
inferior  in  power  or  property ,  held  by  a  tenure, 
which  was  equally  honorable  with  that  of  the 
others.  A  barony  was  commonly  compofed  of 
feveral  knights  fees  :  And  though  the  number 
feems  not  to  have  been  exacflly  defined ,  feldom 
confifted  of  lefs  than  fifty  hides  of  land  *':  But 
where  a  man  held  of  the  king  only  one  or  two 
]cntgbt<;  fees,  he  was  dill  an  immediate  vaflal  of 
the  crown ,  and  as  fuch  had  a  title  to  have  a  feat 
in  the  general  councils.  But  as  this  attendance 
was  ufually  efteemed  a  burthen,  and  one  too  great 
for  a  man  of  flender  fortune  to  bear  conftantly; 
it  is  probable',  that ,  though  he  had  a  title ,  if  be 


XI 


Four  hides  made  on^  knigbt  s  fee :  Tho  relief  of  > 
))arony  was  twelve  times  greater  than  that  of  a  knight's  fee; 
whence  wp  muy  con^cdluve  its  ufual  y^lue.  Spelm.  GlofE  in 
yerb.  Feodum.  There  were  243,  600  hides  in  England,  and 
i^o,ais  km'ghts  fees;  whence  it  is  evident  diat there  wpiQ 
^  little  more  thaa  foiy:  hid^  ia  es^  knight's  fe^ 
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pleafed ,  to  be  admitted^  he  was  not  obliged,  by  AppewKa 
any  penalty,  like  the  barons,  to  pay  a  regular  W« 
attendance.  All  the  immediate  military  tenants  of 
the  crown  amounted  not  fully  to  700 ,  when 
Doomfday-book  was  framed;  and  as  the  members 
were  •  well  pleafed ,  on  any  pretext ,  to  exculfc 
themfelves  from  attendance  ^  the  affembly  was 
never  likely  to  become  too  numerous  for  the  dif- 
patch  of  public  bufmefs. 

So  far  the  nature  of  a  general  council  or  ancient  The  eo«. 
parliament  is  determined  without  any  <loubt  or™*^"** 
controverfy.  The  only  queftion  feems  to  be  with 
regard  to  the  commons,  or  the  reprefentatives  of 
counties  and  boroughs;  whether  they  were  alfo, 
in  more  early  times,  conftituent  parts  of  parlia- 
ment? This  queftion  was  oncedifputed  in  England 
with  great  acrimony  :  But  fuch  is  the  force  of 
time  and  evidence,  that  they  can  fometimes  prevail 
even  over  fadion;  and  the  queftion  feems,  by 
general  confent ,  and  even  by  their  own ,  to  be 
at  laft  determined  againft  the  ruling  party.  It  is 
agreed ,  that  the  commons  were  no  part  of  the 
great  council,  till  fome  ages  after  the  conqucft; 
and  thrft  the  military  tenants  jtlone  of  the  crown 
compofed  that  fupreme.and  leglflativc  affembly. 

The  vaffals  of  a  baron  were  by  their  tenure 
immediately  dependent  on  him,  owed  attendance 
at  his  court,  and  paid  all  their  duty  to  the  king, 
through  that  dependence  which  their  lord  was 
obliged  by  his  tenure  to  acknqwledge  to  his  fove- 
reign  and  fuperion  Their  land,  comprehended  in 
the  barony ,  was  reprcfonted  in  parliament  by  tho 
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Appendix  baron  himfelf ,  who  was  fuppofed,  according  to 
II*  the  fidions  of  the  feudal  law,  to  poflefs  the  diredt 
property  of  it ;  and  it  would  have  been  deemed 
incongruous  to  give  it  any  other  reprefentation. 
They  flood  in  the  fame  capacity  to  him,  that 
be  and  the  other  barons  did  to  the  Jking :  The 
former  were  peers  df  the  barony;  the  latter  were 
peers  of  the  realm :  The  va(fals  poflefled  a  fubor- 
dinate  rank  within  their  diftrid ;  the  baron  enjoyed 
a  fuperior  dignity  in  the  great  aflembly  :  They 
were  in  fome  degree  his  companions  at  home ;  he 
the  king's  companion  at  court:  And  nothing  can 
be  more  evidently  repugnant  to  all  feudal  ideas, 
and  to  that  gradual  fubordination  ,  which  was 
effential  to  thofe  ancient  inditutions  ,  than  to 
imagine  that  the  king  would  apply  either  (or  the 
advice  or  confent  of  men,  who  were  of  a  rank- 
fo  much  inferior,  and  whofe  duty  was  immediate- 
ly  paid  to  the  mcfne  lord,  that  was  interpofed 
between  them  and  the  throne  '*. 

If  it  be  unreafonable  to  think,  that  the  vafTals 
of  a  barony,  though  their  tenure  was  military  and 
noble  and  honorable  ,  were  ever  fummoned  to 
give  their  opinion^in  national  councils,  much  lefs 
^  can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  tradefmen  or  inhabit- 
ants  of  boroughs ,  whofe  condition  was  fo  much 
inferior ,  would  be  admitted  to  that  privilege.  It 
appears  from  Doomfday ,  that  the  greatell  bor- 
oughs were,  at  the  time  of  the  conqueft,  fcarcely 
more  than  country  villages ;  and  that  the  inhabit- 

'^  Spelm.  Gloff  in  verb,  Baro. 
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'ants  lived  in  entire  dependence  on  the  king  or  App«ndfac 
great  lords,  and  were  of  a  ftation  little  better  than  !'• 
fervile  **.  They  were  not  then  fo  much  as  incor- 
porated ;  they  formed  no  community  ;  were  not 
regarded  as  a  body  politic  ;  and  being  really 
-nothing  but  a  number  of  low  dependent  tradefinen. 
Jiving,  without  any  particular  civil  tie,  in  neigh- 
bourhood together ,  they  were  inca^^able  of  being 
reprefented  in  the  ftatcs  of  the: kingdom.  Even  in 
France,  axountry  which  made  nK>re<  early  advances 
in  arts  and  civility  than  England,  the  firft  corpjOra- 
tion  is  fixty  years  pofterior  to  the  conqueft  undtr 
the  duke  rfNormandy;  and  the  erejfting  of  thefc 
communities  was  an  invention  of  Lewis  the  Grofs, 
in  order  to  free  the  people  from  flavcry  under  the 
lords ,  and  to  give  them  protedion ,  by  means  o( 
certain  privileges  and  a  feparate  juriCdidion  *'.  An 
ancient  French  writer  calls  them  a  new  and  wicked 
'  device ,  to  procure  liberty  to  flaves ,  and  encourage 
them  in  (baking  oflf  the  dominion  of  their  mafters  **. 
The  famous  charter,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Con- 
queror to  the  city  of  London ,  though  granted  at 
a  time  when  he  aflumed  the  appearance  of  gentle- 
nefs  and  lenity,  is  nothing  but  a  letter  of protedion, 
and  a  declaration  that  the  citizens  ihould  not  be 
treated  as  flaves  *'.    By  the  Englilh  feudal  law,' 

***  Li  her  homo  anciently  fignified  a  gcndeman  :  For  fcaroe 
any  one  befide  was  entirely  free.  Spelm.  Gloff.  in  verbo. 
Du  Cange's  Gloff.  in  verb,  commum ,  communftas. 
Guibertus,  dc  viti  fuS,  lib.  5.  cap.  7. 
Stat^  of  Merton ,  izj  5.  cap,  d* 
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Appeirflz  /the  fupcrior  lord  vas  prohibited  from  marrying 
n.  ^)his  female  ward  to  a  burgefs  or  a  viUain**;  fo  near 
^  (-were  thefe  two  ranks  efteemcd  to  each  other,  and 
fo  much  inferior  to  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Befides 
poHefling  the  advantages  of  birth,  riches,  civil 
powers  and  privileges ,  the  nobles  and  gentlemen 
alone  were  armed;  a  circumftance,  which  gave 
them  a  mighty  fuperiority  ,  in  an  age  when  nothing 
but  the  military  profeffion  was  honorable,  and 
when  the  loofc  execution  of  laws  gave  fo  much 
eilcouragement  to  open  violence ,  and  rendered  it 
fo  decifive  in  all  difputes  and  controverfies  ^\ 

The  great  limilarity  among  the  feudal 
governments  of  Europe  is  well  known  to  every 
man ,  that  has  any  acquaintance  wkh  ancient 
hiftory ;  and  the  antiquaries  of  all  foreign  coun- 
tries ,  where  the  queftion  was  never  embarrafled 
by  party  difputes ,  have  allowed ,  that  the  com- 
mons came  very  late  to  be  admitted  to  a  fliare 
in  the  legiflative  power.  In  Normandy  particularly, 
whofe  conllitution  was  mod  likely  to  be  William's 
model  in  raifing  his  new  fabric  of  Englifb  govern- 
ment, the  dates  were  entirely  composed  of  the 
t:lergy  and  nobility;  and  the  fird  incorporated  bor- 
oughs or  communities  of  that  dutchy  were  Rouen 
and  Falaife ,  which  enjoyed  their  privileges  by  a 
grant  of  Philip  Aueuftus  in  the  year  1207  ".  AU 
Uie  ancient  EnglifliliiftoriaaSx  vrhea  they  nxendon 

^^  Hblingflied,  toL  iii.  p.  Tf. 

**  Madox**  Baron.  Angl.   p.  .19.  **  Norman.    Sa 

Cb^Cui^  P^  1066.  Du  Cange  doSt  in  vecb.  fommunc^ 
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the  great  council  of  the  nation ,  call  it  an  aflembly   Appendix 

of  the  baronage,  nobility,  or  gr^at  men;  and  none        "• 

of  their  expreffions ,  though  feveral  hundred  paf- 

fages  might  be  produced ,  can ,  without  the  utmoffc 

violence,  be  tortured  to  a  meaning,  which  will 

admit  the  commons  to  be  conftituent  members  of 

that  body  *'.   If  in  the  long  period  of  200  years, 

which  elapfed  between  the  Conqueft  and  the  latter 

end  of  Henry  III.  and  which  abounded  in  fadions. 

revolutions,    and  convulfions  of  all  kinds,    the 

houfe  of  commons   never  performed  one   fingle 

legiflative  ad,  fo  cotifiderablc  as  to  be  once  men* 

tioued  by  any  of  the  numerous  hiftorians  of  that 

age,  they  muft  have  been  totalJy  infignificant :  And 

in  that  cafe ,  what  reafon  can  be  afligned  for  their 

ever  being  alTembled?   Can  it  be  fuppofed,  th^ 

f 

*'  Sometimes  the  hiftorians  mentibnthe  people,  populus^ 
as  a  part  of  rhe  parlmraenc :  Eut  they  always  mean  the  laity, 
in  oppofitioa  to  the  clergy.  Sometimes ,  the  word  , 
comniunitas ,  is  found ;  but  it  always  means  commttnitat 
baronagiL  Thefe  points  are  clearly  proved  by  Dr.  Brady. 
There  is  alfo  mention  fpmetimes  made  of  a  crowd  or  multitUvic 
that  thronged  into  the  great  cooncil  on  particular  interefting 
occafions ;  but  as  deputies  ftom  boroughs  arc  nerer  once 
fpqke  of,  the  proof,  that  they  had  not  then  any  exiftence, 
becomes  the  moft'  certain  and  undeniable.  Thefe  never  Could 
make  a  crowd ,  as  th^y  muft  have  had  a  regular  place  afligned 
them ,  if  they  had  ma  ic  a  regular  part  of  the  legiflative 
body.  There  were  only  i  ;o  boroughs  who  reccivici  writfi  df 
fiimmoAs  from  Edward  I.  It  is  exprefsly  faid  m  Gefta,  Reg. 
Steph.  p.  9)2 ,  that  it  was  ufual  for  the  populace,  vnlgztr^ 
to  crowd  ihto  the  f^reat  councils ;  where  they  were  plainly 
mere  fpedators,  and  could  pniy  gratify  their  <^ti6(jcy. 
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Appendix    men  of  fo  little  weight  or  importance  poffeffed  a 
ll«        negative  voice  againft  the  king  and  the  barons? 
Every  page  of  the  fubfequent  hiftories  difcovers 
their  exiftence ;  though  thefe  hiftories  are  not  writ- 
ten with  greater  accuracy  than  the  preceding  ones, 
and  indeed  fcarcely  equal  them  in  that  particular. 
The  Magna  Charta  of  king  John  provides ,  that  no 
fcutage  or  aid  fhould  be  impofed ,  either  on  the  land' 
or  towns  ,  but  by  confent  of  the  great  council ; 
and  for  more  fecurity,  it  enumerates  the  perfons 
entitled  to  a  feat  in  that  affembly,  the  prelates  and 
immediate  tenants  of  the  crown  ,    without  any 
mention  of  the  commons:   An  autbt)rity  fo  full, 
certain,  and  explicite,  that  nothing  but  the  zeal 
of  party  could  ever  have  procured,  credit  to  any 
Contrary  hypothefis. 

•It  was  probably  the  example  of  the  French 
barons  ,  which  lirft  emboldened  the  Englilh  to 
require  greater  independence  from  their  fovereign  : 
It  is  alfo  probable ,  that  the  boroughs  and  corpora- 
tions of  England  were  eftablifhed  in  imitation  of 
thofe  of  France.  It  may,  therefore,  be  propofed 
as  no  unlikely  conjedlure ,  that  both  the  chief  privi- 
leges of  the  peers  in  England  and  the  liberty  of 
the  commons  were  originally  the  growth  of  that 
foreign  country. 

In  ancient  time^",  men  were  little  folicitous  to 
obtain  a  place  in  the' legiflative  alTemblies;  and 
rather  regarded  their  attendance  as  a  burden,  which- 
was  not  compenfated  by  any  return  of  profit  or 
honor,  proportionate  to  the  trouble  and  expcncc. 
The  only  reafbn  for  inftituting  thofe  public  coun- 
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cils,  was;  on  the  part  of  the  fubjedl,  that  they  Appendix 
defired  fome  fecurity  from  the  attempts  of  arbitrary  H. 
power;  and  on  the  part  of  the  fovercign,  that  he 
defpaired  of  governing  men  of  fuch  independent 
fpirits  without  their  own  confent  and  concurrence. 
But  the  commons,  or  the  inhabitants  of  boroughs, 
had  not  as  yet.  reached  fuch  a  degree  of  confidera- 
tion,  a5  to  dtiitt  fecurity  againft  their  prince,  or 
to  imagine ,  that ,  even  if  they  were  affembled  in 
a  reprefentative  body,  they  had  power  or  rank 
fufficient  to  enforce  it.  The  only  proteAion, 
which  they  afpircd  to,  was  againft  the  ii^mediate 
violence  and  injuftice  of  their  fellow-citizens;  and 
this  advantage  each  of  them  looked  for ,  fiom 
the  courts  of  juftice,  or  from  the  authority  of 
fome  great  lord ,  to  whom ,  by  law  or  his  own 
choice ,  he  was  attached.  On  the  other  hand  , 
the  fovereign  was  fufficiently  affured  of  obedience 
in  the  whole  community,  if  he  procured  the 
concurrence  of  the  nobles ;  nor  had  he  reafon  to 
apprehend,  that  any  order  of  the  ftate  could 
refift  his  and  their  united  authofity.  The  military 
fub-vaffals  could  entertain  no  idea  of  oppofing 
both  thdir  prince  and  their  fuperiors:  The  bur- 
geffes  and  tradefmen  could  much  lefs  afpire  to 
fuch  a  thought:  And  thus  ,  even  if  hiftory  were 
filept  on  the  head,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude, 
from  the  known  fituation  of  fociety  during  thofe 
ages,  that  the  commons  were  never  admitted  as 
members  of  the  legiflativc  body. 

The  cxccutitft  power  of  the   Anglo-Norman 
government  was  lodged  in  the  king.  Befides  the 
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A«>«id«  ftated  meetings  of  the  national  council  at  tliC 
li.  three  great  fellivals  of  Chriftmas,  Eafter,  and 
Whitfuntide  **  ,  he  was  accuftonj^d  ^  on  any 
fiiddcn  exigence,  to  fummon  them  together.  He 
could  at  his  pleafure  command  the  attendance  o£ 
his  barons  and  their  vafTals,  in  which  confifted 
the  military  force  of  the  kingdom ;  and  could 
employ  them,  during  forty  days^  either  in  refitt- 
ing a  foreign  enemy ,  or  reducing  his  rebellious 
fubjeds.  And  what  was  of  great  importance,  the 
whole  judicial  power  was  ultimately  in  his  hands, 
and  was  exercifcd  by  officers  and  minifters  of 
his  appointment* 
Judicial  The  general  plan  of  the  Anglo-Norman  govern* 

p«wcr.  inent  was,  that  the  coyrt  of  barony  was  appointed 

to  decide  fuch  controverfies  as  arofe  between  the 
feyeral  vaffals  or  fubjeds  of  the  fame  barony ;  the 
hundred-court  and  county-court,  which  were  ftill 
continued  as  during  the  Saxon  times  **»   to  judge  • 
between  the  futyeds  of  different  baronies  ^*;  and 

**  Dugd*    Orig.   jurid.    p^    i^.    Spelm.  Gloff.  in  verbo 
Yarliamentu'.n,  *  Ang.    Sacra,   vol.  f.   p.     ;J4.  &c* 

J'Jugd.  Orig.  Jurid.  {>.  27.  ^9.  IMadox  Hift.  of  Exch.  p.  79^ 
76    Spelm.  Gloff.  in.vcrbo  hundred. 

**  None  of  the  icudal  governments  id  Europe  had  l^ok  ' 
tiiAkutions  as  the  county -courts  ^  which  the  great  authority 
of  the  Conqueror  ftill  retained  from  the  Saxon  cuftoma* 
i>n  the  freeholders  of  the  County,  even  the  greateit  ba^ 
nv  s ,  \Vcte  obliged  tO  attend  the  fhetiffs  in  chefe  coUrt5{  ^j 
and  to  affift  them  in  the  adminiftration  of  jtiftf^.  By  thfs 
mcitns  y  they  received  frequent  and  fenfibie  admonidons  of 
thoir  dependence  on  the  king  or  fupreoie*  tnagiilrate '  The/ 
formed  a  kind  of  community  with  their  fellow  barons  and 

tlic 
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the  atria  Reois  or  king's  court,  to  give  fcntence  Appemll*. 
among  the  barons  tbemfelves  ".  But  this  plan»  u« 
though  fimple ,  was  attended  with  fome  circum- 
(lances,  which,  being  derived  from  a  very  extenfive? 
authority,  afTumed  by  the  Conqueror,  coptributed 
to  increafe  the  royal  prerogative ;  and  as  long  35$ 
the  ftate  was  not  difturbed  by  arms  ,  reduced 
every  order  of  the  community  to  fome  degree  o£ 
dependence  and  fubordination. 

The  king  himfeif  often  fat  in  his  court,  which 
always  attended  his  pcrfon  ^*:  He  there  heard 
caufes  and  pronounced  judgment  " ;  and  though 
he  was  aflfifted  by  the  advice  of  the  other  mem* 
bers,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  a  decifion 
could  eafily  be  obtained  contrary  to  his  inclina- 
tion or  opinion.  In  his  abfence  the  chief  judiciary 
prefided ,  who  was  the  firft  roagiftrate  in  th^ 
ftate,  and  a  kind  of  vicetoy,  on  whom  depended  « 

all  the  civil  afEairs  of  the  kingdoiti  '*.  The  other 
chief  officers  of  the  crown,  the  conftable,  mare* 
fchal ,    fenefchal  ,   chamberlain  '^    treafurer ,    and 


freeholders  :  They  were  often  drawn  from  their  individual 
and  independent  ftate ,  peculiar  to  the  feudal  fyftem ;  and 
were  made  members  of  a  political  body:  And  perhaps^ 
this  inftitution  of  county-courts  in  England  has  had  greater 
effedb  on  the  government ,  than  has  yet  been  diftindly 
pointed  OQt  by  hiitorians  or  traced  by  antiquaries.  The  barons 
were  never  able  to  free  themfelves  from  this  attendance  0|i 
the  flicriffs  and  itinerant  juftices  till  the  reign  of  Henry  III, 

•'  Brady  Prcf.  p.   14;.  '*  Madox  Hift.   of  Exc^?. 

p.  lo).  '^  Bradton.  lib.  ;.  cap.  9*  $  i«  cap.  lo.  $  i. 

'*  Spdm.  GlolT  in  verbo  jujimariu 

Vol.  n.  B  b 
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appendix  chancellor  *\  were  members,  together  with  fuch 
M.  fieudal  barons  as  thought  proper  to  attend ,  and 
the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  who  at  firft  were 
alfo  feudal  barons,  appointed  by  the  king  '*. 
This  court ,  which  was  fometimes  called  the 
King's  court ,  fometimes  the  court  of  Exchequer, 
judged  in  all  caufes  ,  civil  and  criminal,  and 
comprehended  the  whole  bufmcfs ,  which  is  now 
ihared  out  among  four  courts  ,  the  Chancery  , 
die  King's  Bench,  the  Common  Fleas,  ^nd  the 
Exchequer  ". 

Such  an  accumulation  of  powers  was  itfelf  a 
great  fource  of  authority,  and  rendered  the  jurit 
didion  of  the  court  formidable  to  all  the  fubjeds ; 
but  the  turn  ,  which  judicial  trials  took  foon 
after  the  Conqueft ,  ferved  ftill  more  to  incrcafc 
its  authority,  and  to  augment  the  royal  preroga- 
lives.  William,  among  the  other  violent  changes, 
which  he  attempted  and  effeded,  had  introduced 
the  Norman  law  into  England  '* ,  had  ordered 
all  the  pleadings  to  be  in  that  tongue ,  and  had 
interwoven ,  with  the  Englifli  jurifprudence ,  all 
the  maxims  and  principles,  which  the  Normans, 
more  advanced  in  cultivation,  and  naturally  litigi- 
ous ,  were  accullomed  to  obferve  in  the  diftribu- 

"  Madox  Hift.  Exch.  p.  27.  29.  ;;•  '^8.  4i-'?4-  The 
Noraians  introduced  the  pradice  of  fealing  charters ;  and 
the  chancellor's  office  was  to  keep  the  Great  Seal.  Jngnlpb. 
J>ugd.  p.  J),  J  4-  *'  Madox  Hift.  of  the  Exch.  p* 

Jj4i  i^^/Gerv.  Dorob.  p.  1587. 

"  Madox  Hid  of  Exch.  p.   %6.  70. 

**  Dial,  dc  Scac.  p.  )  o.  apod  Madox  Hift.  of  die  Exdiequer.. 
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don  of  juflice.  Law  now  became  a  fciencC)  which  Appendix 
at  firft  fell  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Normans,  ^h 
and  which ,  even  after  it  was  communicated  to 
the  Englilh,  required  fo  much  ftudy  and  applica* 
tion^  that  the  laity,  in  thofe  ignorant  ages^  were 
incapable  of  attaining  it,  and  it  was  a  myftery 
almoft  folely  confined  to  the  clergy  ^  and  chiefly 
to  the  monks  '^  The  great  officers  of  the  crown 
and  the  feudal  barons,  who  were  military  men, 
found  themfelves  unfit  to  penetrate  into  thofe 
obfcurities ;  and  though  they  were  entitled  to  a 
feat  in  the  fupreme  judicature,  the  bufmefs  of 
the  coui't  was  wholly  managed  by  the  chief 
jufticiary  and  the  law  barons,  who  were  men 
appointed  by  the  king,  and  entirely  at  his  dif* 
pofal  **.  This  natural  courfe  of  things  wad 
forwarded  by  the  multiplicity  of  bufinefs,  which 
flowed  into  that  court,  and  which  daily  aug- 
mented by  the  appeals  from  all  the  fubordinate 
judicatures  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  Saxon  times,  no  appeal  Was  received  in 
the  king'^  court,  except  upon  the  denial  or  delay 
of  juftice  by  the  inferior  courts;  and  the  fame 
pradice  was  ftill  obfervcd  in  itioft  of  the  feudal 
kingdoms  of  Europe.  But  the  great  power  of  the 
Conqueror  eftablifted  at  firft  in  England  an 
authority,  which  the  monarchs  in  France  were 
not  able  to  attain  till  the  reign  of  St.  Lewis,  who 
lived  near  two  centuries  after:    He  empowered 


*|  Maimer,  lib.  4*  ^  X2}. 
Dugd.  Orig.  Jurid.  p4  2U 
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Appendir  his  court  to  receive  appeals  both  from  the  courts 
M*  of  barony  and  the  county-courts,  and  by  that 
means  brought  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  ulti- 
mately into  the  hands  of  the  fovereign  *'.  And 
left  the  expence  or  trouble  of  a  journey  to  court 
fhould  difcourage  fuitors,  and  make  them  acquiefce 
in  the  dccifion  of  the  inferior  judicatures,  itinerant 
judges  were  afterwards  eftablifhed,  >¥ho  made 
their  circuits  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  tried 
all  caufes  that  were  brought  before  them  "**.  By 
this  expedient,  the  courts  of  barony  were  kept 
in  awe;  and  if  they  ftill  preferved  fome  influence, 
it  was  only  from  the  apprchenfions ,  which  the 
vaffals  might  entertain  ,  of  difobh'ging  their  fu- 
perior,  by  appealing  from  his  jurifdidlion.  But 
the  county-courts  were  much  difcredited ;  and  as 
the  freeholders  were  found  ignorant  of  the  intri* 
cate  principles  and  forms  of  the  new  law,  the 
lawyers  gradually  brought  all  bufmeis  before  the 
king's  judges ,  and  abandoned  the  ancient  fimple 

**  MadoxHift  of  the  Exch.  p.  6^.  Glanv.  lib.  12.  cap. 
!.•  7.  LL.  Hen.  I.    J   ;i.  apud  Wilkins ,     p.  248,  Fitz 
Stephens^    p.    ^6.  Coke's  Commenu   on  the  Statute  of 
t      Mulbiidge ,  cap.  20. 

**  Madox  Hift.  of  the  Exch.  p.  8?  ,  84i  100.  Gcnr. 
Dorob.  p.  1 410.  What  made  the  Anglo*Nomian  barons 
more  readily  fubmit  to  appeals  from  their  court  to  the 
King's  court  of  Exchequer ,  was ,  their  being  accuftomcd 
to  like  appeals  in  Normandy  to  the  ducal  court  of  Exchequer. 
Sec  Gilbert's  Hiftory  of  the  Exchequer ,  p.  i.  2.;  though 
the  author  thinks  it  doubtful ,  whether  the  Norman  court 
was  not  rather  copied  from  the  Englifli ,  p.  6. 
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mnd  popular  judicature*.  After  this  manner,  the  Appendix 
formalities  of  jufticc,  which,  though  they  appear  «• 
tedious  and  cumberfome,  are  found  requifite  to 
the  fupport  of  liberty  in  all  monarchical  govern- 
ments ,  proved  at  firft  ,  by  *a  combination  of 
caufes,  very  advantageous  to  royal  authority  in 
England. 

The  power  of  the  Norman  kings  was  alfo  much  Revenue  of 
fupported  by  a  great  revenue ;  and  by  a  revenue, 
that  was  fixed,  perpetual ,  and  independeht  of  the 
iubjedl.  The  j5eople,  without  betaking  them- 
lelves  to  arms ,  had  no  check  upon  the  king ,  and 
ho  regular  fecurity  for  the  due  adminiftracion  of 
juftice.  In  thofe  days  of  violence ,  many  inftan- 
ces  of  opprellion  paflfed  unheeded ;  and  foon  after 
were  openly  pleaded  as  precedents,  which  it  was 
unlawful  to  difpute  or  controul.  Princes  and  mi- 
nifters  were  too  ignorant  to  be  therofclves  fen-  ' 
fible  of  the  advantages  attending  an  equitable  ad- 
miniflration ;  and  there  was  no  eflabhflied  council 
or  afTembly  which  could  protcdl  the  people,  and, 
by  withdrawing  fupplies,  regularly  and  peaceably 
admonifh  the  king  of  his  duty ,  and  enfure  the 
execution  of  the  laws. 

The  lirft  branch  of  the  king's  ftated  revenue 
was  the  royal  demefnes  or  crown  lands,  which 
were  very  extenfive,  and  comprehended,  befide 
a  great  number  of  manors,  moft  of  the  chief  cities 
of  the  kingdom.  It  was  cftablifhed  by  law,  that 
the  king  could  alienate  no  part  of  his  demefne; 
and  that  he  himfelf,    or  his  fucceflbr,  could ,  at 

Bb3. 
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-*Pt>cndiii  any  time,  rcfumc  fuch  donations  *' :  But  this]a>¥' 
*•*•  ^as  never  regularly  obferved  ;  which  happily 
rendered  in  time  the  crown  fomcwhat  more  de- 
pendent. The  rent  of  the  crown-lands,  confir 
dered  merely  as  fo  much  riches ,  was  a  fourcc  of 
power:  The  influence  of  the  king  over  his  tenants 
^nd  the  inhabitants  of  his  towns ,  increafed  this 
power  I  But  the  other  numerous  branches  o£his 
Tcvenuc ,  befides  fupplying  his  trcafury ,  gave , 
by  their  very  nature,  a  great  latitude  to  arbitrary 
authority,  and  were  a  fupport  of  the  prerogative; 
^  will  appear  from  an  enumeration  of  them. 

The  king  was  never  content  with  the  flated 
rents  ^  but  levied  heavy  talliages  at  pleafure  oa 
the  inhabitants  both  of  town  and  country,  who 
lived  within  his  demefne.  All  bargains  of  lale , 
in  order  to  prevent  theft,  being  prohibited,  ex^ 
cept  in  boroughs  and  public  markets  ** ,  he  pre.- 
tended  to  exad  tolls  on  all  goods  which  were 
'  there  fold  *'.  He  feized  two  hogfheads,  onebct^ 
fore  and  one  behind  the  mad,  from  every  veffel 
that  imported  wine.  All  goods  payed  to  his  cuf- 
toms  a  proportional  part  of  their  value  ** :  Paflagc 
over  bridges  and  on  rivers  was  loaded  with  tolls 
at  pleafure  *' :  And  though  the  boroughs  by 
dc^ees  bought  the  liberty  of  farming  thcfe  im- 

*'  Fleta,    lib.    i.  cap.    8.  §  17.  lib.   |.   cap.  6.  $  )• 

Bradton,  lib.  a.  cap.  5.  **  LL.  Will.  i.  cap.  61. 

*'  Madox,  p.  5}o.  *'  Ibid.  p.  ^29.  This  author 

fays  a  fifteenth.  But  it  is  not  eafy  to  reconcile  this  account 

tp  odier  authorities,  *'  JVladox,  p.  599. 
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poQtions,  yet  the  revenue  profited  by  thefe  bar-  Appendix 
^ains ,  new  fums  were  often  exaded  for  the  renew-  "• 
al  and  confirmation  of  their  charters  **,  aod  the 
people  were  thus  held  in  perpetual  dependence* 
,  Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  inhabitants  withia 
the  royal  demefncs.  But  the  poffeflbre  of  land  , 
or  the  military  tenants ,  though  they  were  better 
proteded ,  both  by  law ,  and  by  the  jgreat  privi- 
lege  of  carrying  arms,  were,  from  the  nature  of 
their  tenures  ,  much  expofed  to  the  inroads  of 
power ,  and  poffeffed  not  what  we  fhould  elleem 
in  our  age  a  very  durable  fecu|ity.*  The  Coiw 
queror  ordained ,  that  the  barons  fhould  be  ob« 
liged  to  pay  nothing  beyond  their  dated  fervices  *% 
except  a  reafonable  aid  to  ranfom  his  perfon  if  he 
were  taken  in  war  ,  to  make  his  ekleft  fon  a 
knight,  and  to  marry  his  elded  daughter*  What 
fhould,  on  thefe  occafions,  be  deemed  a  reafon- 
able aid ,  was  not  determined ;  and  the  demands 
of  the  crown  were  fo  far  difcretionary. 

The  king  could  require  in  war  the  perfonat 
attendance  of  his  vaflals,  that  is,  of  almofl  all  the 
landed  proprietors ;  and  if  they  declined  the  fer^ 
vice ,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  him  a  cormpofition  • 
in  money ,  which  was  called  a  fcutage.  The  fum 
was,  during  fome  reigns,  precarious  and  uncer- 
tain; it  was  fometimes  levied  without  allowing 
the  vaffal  the  liberty  of  perfonal  (ervice  '* ;  and 

**  Madox*8  Hift.  of  the  Exch.  p.  275 ,  276,  277,  &c» 
*'  LL  Will  Conq-  $  «.  '•  GtcnSc  de  Tflbury, 

p.  as* 
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Appendix  it  was  an  ufual  artifice  of  the  king's  to  pretend  aa 
M.  expedition »  that  he  might  be  entitled  to  levy  the 
fcutage  from  his  military  tenants.  Danegelt  was 
another  fpecies  of  land-tax  levied  by  tlie  early 
Jlorman  kings,  arbitral ily,  and  contrary  to  thq 
laws  of  the  Conqueror  ",  Moneyage  was  alfo  a 
general  l^nd-tax  of  the  iame  nature ,  levied  by  tho 
two  firft  Norman  kings ,  and  abolifhed  by  the 
charter  of  Henry  L  '*  It  was  a  (hilling  paid  every 
three  years  by  each  hearth ,  to  induce  the  king 
not  to  ufc  his  prerogative  in  debafmg  the  coin. 
Indeed,  it  appea|s  from  that  charter,  that,  though 
the  Conqueror  had  granted  his  .military  tenants 
^n  immunity  from  all  taxes  and  talliages,  be  and 
his  fon  William  had  never  thought  themfelvcs 
bound  to  obferve  that  rule  ,  but  had  levied  im- 
pofitioDS  at  pleafure  on  all  the  landed  eflatcs  of 
the  kingdom.  The  utmoft  that  Henry  grants, 
is,  that  the  land  cultivated  by  the  military  tenant 
hirafelf  Ihall  not  be  fo  burdened ;  but  he  referves 
the  power  of  taxing  the  farmers  :  And  as  it  is 
known ,  that  Henry  s  charter  was  never  obfcrved 
in  any  one  article,  we  may  be  afTured,  that  this 
.  prince  and  his  fuoceflbrs  retradled  even  this  fmall 
iadulgence ,  and  levied  arbitrary  impofitions  on 
all  the  lands  of  all  their  fubjcds.  Thefe  taxes 
were  fometimes  very  heavy  ;  fincc  Malmelbury 
tells  us,   that,  in  the  reign  of  WiJliand  Rufus, 

"  Madox's  Hift-of  the  Exch.  p.  47S* 
''  Matth.  P4i:i5.,  p.  jg. 
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the  farmers,  on  account  of  them,  abandoned  til-   Appendix 
lage,  and  a  famine  enfued  ".  '!• 

The  efchcats  were  a  gjeat  branch  both  of  power 
and  of  revenue,  efpecially  during  the  firft  reigns 
after  the  conqueft.  In  default  of  pofterity  from 
the  firft  baron  ,  his  land  reverted  to  the  crown , 
and  continually  augmented  the  king's  poflellions^ 
The  prince  had  indeed  by  law  a  power  of  alienat- 
ing thefe  efchcats ;  but  by  this  means  he  had  an 
opportunity  6f  eftablifhing  the  fortunes  of  his 
friends  and  fervants,  and  thereby  enlarging  his 
authority.  Sometimes  he  retained  them  in  his  own 
hands;  and  they  were  gradually  confounded  with 
the  royal  demefnes ,  and  became  difficult  to  be 
diftinguifhed  from  them.  This  confufion  is  pro- 
bably the  reafon  why  the  king  acquired  the  right 
of  alienating  his  demefnes. 

But  befides  efchcats  from  default  of  hdrs , 
thofe  which  enfued  from  crimes  or  breach  of  duty 
towards  the  fuperior  lord,  were  frequent  in  ancient 
times.  If  the  vaflal ,  being  thrice  fummoned  to 
attend  his  fuperior's  court,  and  do  fealty,  negled- 
cd  or  refufcd  obedience-,  he  forfeited  all  title  to 
his  land  *\  If  he  denied  his  tenure  ,  or  refufed 
his  fervicc,  he  was  expofcd  to  the  fame  penalty  "• 
If  he  fold  his  eftate  without  licence  from  his  loM  '*, 
or  if  he  fold  it  upon  any  other  tenure  or  title  than 

^'  So  alfo  Chron.  Abb.  St.  Petri  dc  Bp-go,  p.  ft. 
Knyghton,  p.  2  j 6(5.  '*  Hottom.  de  Feud.  Difp.  c^. 
98.  col.  886.^  '*  Lib.  Feud.  lib.  |.  tit  i.;  lib,  4,  tit» 
21.  39-         *'  Ibid.  lib.   i,  tit.  21, 
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ippenda  that  by  which  he  himfelf  held  it  ",  he  loft  all 
II.  right  to  it  The  adhering  to  his  lord's  enemies**, 
deferting  him  in  war  '* ,  betraying  his  fecreiis  '* , 
debauching  his  wife  or  his  near  relations  '* ,  or 
even  ufing  indecentfreedoms  with  them**,  might 
be  punifhed  by  forfeiture.  The  higher  crimes , 
rapes,  robbery,  murder,  arfon,  &c.  were  called- 
felony;  and  being  interpreted  want  of  fidelity  to 
bis  lord ,  made  him  lofe  his  fief  *'.  Even  where 
the  felon  was  a  vaflal  to  a  baron ,  though  his  im- 
mediate  lord  enjoyed  the  forfeiture ,  the  king 
might  retain  pofleifioi^  of  his  eftate  during  a  twelve- 
month, and  had  the  right  of  fpoiling  and  deftroy- 
ing  it ,  unlefs  the  baron  paid  him  a  reafonable 
compofition  **.  We  have  not  here  enumerated 
all  the  fpecies  of  felonies ,  or  of  crimes  by  which 
forfeiture  was  incurred  :  We  have  faid  enough 
to  prove ,  that  the  poffcflion  of  feudal  property 
was  anciently  fomewhat  precarious,  and  that  the 
primary  idea  was  never  loft ,  of  its  being  a  kind 
oi  fee  or  benefice. 

When  a  baron  died ,  the  king  Immediately  took 
poCTeffion  of  the  eftate;  .and  the  heir,  before  he 
recovered  his  right ,  was  obliged  to  make  appli- 
cation to  the  crown ,  and  defire  that  he  might  be 
admitted  to  do  homage  for  his  land,  and  pay  a 

*'  Llb.Feud.  lib.  4.  tit  44. 
.  •*  Id.  lib.^.  tit  I.         **  Id.  lib.  4.  tit  14.  ti.- 
*•  Id.  lib.  4.  tit    14*         *'  Id.  lib.  i.  tit  14.  ti. 
•*  Id.  lib.  I.  tit  u        '*  Spclm.  GlolT.  in  verb.  Felonicu 
*!  Ibid.  Glanville,  lib.  7.  cap.   17. 
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corapafition  t6  the  king.     This  compofition  was    App«n4» 
not  at  firft  fixed  by  law ,  at  leaft  by  pradicc  :        II. 
The  king  was  often  exorbitant  in  his  demands » 
and  kept  poffeflion  of  the  land  till  they  were  com- 
plied with. 

Ip  the  heir  were  a  minor ,  the  king  retained 
•the  whole  profit  of  the  eftate  till  his  majority; 
and  might  grant  what  fum  he  thought  proper  for 
the  education  and  maintenance  of  the  young  ba- 
ron.* This  pradlice  was  alfo  founded  on  the  no^ 
tion,  that  a  fi^f  was  a  benefice,  and  that,  while 
the  heir  could  .not  perform  his  military  fervices, 
the  revenue  devolved  to  the  fuperior,  who  cm- 
ployed  another  in  his  ftead.  It  is  obvious  ,  that 
a  great  proportion  of  the  landtti  property  muft, 
by  means  of  this  device,  be  xontinually  in  the 
hands  of  the  prince ;  and  that  all  the  noble  fami- 
lies were  thereby  held  in  perpetual  dependence* 
When  the  king  granted  the  wardfliip  of  a  rich 
heir  to  any  one,  he  had  the  opportunity  of.ei> 
riching  a  favorite  or  minifter:  If  he  fold  it,  he 
thereby  levied  a  confiderable  fum  of  money.  Si* 
mon  dc  Mountfort  paid  Henry  III.  10,000  marks, 
an  imroenfe  fum  in  thofe  days,  for  the  wardfbip 
of  Gilbert  dc  Umfreville  '\  Geofifrey  de  Man^. 
devillc  payed  to  the  lame  prince  the  fum  of  ao^ooo 
noajrks ,  that  he  might  marry  Ifabel  countefs  of 
Gloucefter ,  and  poffefs  all  her  lands  and  knights 
fees.  This  fum  would  be  equivalent  to  300,000^ 
perhaps  400,000  pounds  in  our  time  ", 

^'  Madox's  Hi(t  of  the  Exch.  p.  23j. 
Id.  p.  J  a  2. 
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Appenatx        If  the  heir  were  a  female ,  the  king  was   enti- 
n«        tied  to  offer  her  any  hufband  of  her  rank  he  thought 
proper;  and  if  Ihe  refufed  him,  ihe  forfeited  her 
land.    Even  a  male  heir  could  not  marry  without 
the  royal   confent ,  and  it  was  ufual  for  men  to 
pay  large  fums  for  the  liberty  of  making  their 
own  choice  in  marriage  *'•      No  man  could  dif- 
pofe  of  his  land ,  either  by  {ale  or  will ,  without 
the  confent  of  his  fuperior..     The  poffeffor  was 
never  confidered  as  full  proprietor:    He  was  ftill 
a  kind  of  beneficiary;   and  could  not  oblige  his 
fuperior  to  accept  of  any  vaflal^  that  was  not 
^ujt.         agreeable  to  him. 
^^/  f?C£  ?fi  c  f:{j  Fines  ,  amerciaments ,  and  oblatas ,  as  they  were 
called,  were  another  confiderable  branch  of  the 
royal  power  and  revenue.      The  ancient  records 
of  the  exchequer,  which  are  ftill  prcferved,  give 
furprifing   accounts    of  the   numerous  fines  and 
amerciaments  levied  in  thofe  days  ** ,  and  of  the 
flr^nge  inventions  fallen   upon  to  exaft  money 
from  the  fubjedl.      It  appears,  that  the  ancient 
kings  of  England  put  themfelves  endrely  on  the 
foot  of  the  barbarous  eaftern  princes,  whom  no 
man  muft  approach  without  a  prefent,  who  fell 
all  their  good  offices ,  and  who  intrude  themfelv^es 
into  every  bufmefs  ,    that  they  may  have  a  pre* 
fence  for  extorting  money.      Even  juftice  was 
avowedly  bought  and  fold;    the  king's  court  it- 
''felf,  thpugh  the  fupreme  judicature  erf  the  king- 

Madox's  Hift.  of  Exch,  p.  320. 
Id.  p.  272. 
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dom ,  was  open  to  none  that  brought  not  prefents    Appendix 
to  the  king;  the  bribes  given  for  the  expedition,        ih 
delay  '' ,  fufpenfion ,  and ,  doubtlefs ,  for  the  per- 
verfion  of  juftice ,  were  entered  in  die  public  re- 
gifters  of  the  royal  revenue ,  and  remain  as  monu-^ 
ments  of  the   perpetual  iniquity  and  tyranny  of  ' 

the  times.  The  barons  of  the  exchequer,  for  in- 
ftance,  the  firft  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  wert 
not  afliamed  to  infert,  as  an  article  in  their  records, 
that  the  county  of  Norfolk  paid  a  fum,  that  they 
might  be  fairly  dealt  with  '* ;  the  borough  of 
Yarmouth ,  that  the  king's  charters ,  which  they 
have  for  their  liberties,  might  not  be  violated  '*;• 
Richard,  fon  of  Gilbert,  for  the  king's  helping 
him  to  recover  his  debt  from  the  Jews  ^*;  Serlo, 
fon  of  Tcrlavafton ,  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  make  his  defence,  in  cafe  he  were  accufed  of 
a  certain  homicide  ^' ;  Walter  de  Burton  for  free 
law,  if  accufed  of  wounding  another  '*;  Robert 
de  EfTart ,  for  having  an  inqueft  to  find  whether 
Roger,  the  butcher,  and  Wace  and  Humphrey, 
accufed  him  of  robbery  and  theft  out  of  envy 
and  ill-will ,  or  not  '* ;  William  Buhurft ,  for 
having  an  inqueft  to  find  whether  he  were  ac- 
cufed of  the  death  of  one  Godwin  out  of  ill-will 
or  for  juft  caufe  ''.    I  have  feleded  thefe  few  iiv 

*•  Madax*s  Hid  of  Exch.  p.  274,  309. 
'•  Id.  p,  29s-         "  Id.  ibid.         ^*  Id.  p.  296.  He 
paid  200  marla,  a  great  fum  in  thofe  days. 

"'  Id.  p.  296.         '*  Id.  iWd.         ''  Id.  p.  298, 
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Appendix  fiances  from  a  great  number  of  a  like  kind*  which 
n.  Madox  had  feleded  from  a  ftill  greater  number, 
preserved  in  the  ancient  rolls  of  the  exchequer^'. 
SoitfETlMES  the  party  litigant  offered  the  king 
ascertain  portion,  a  half,  a  third,  a  fourth,  pay- 
able out  of  the  debts,  which  he,  as  the  executor 
of  jufticc  ,  (hould  affift  hini  in  recovering  ^\ 
Theophania  de  Weftland  agreed  to  pay  the  half 
of  212  marks,  that  Che  might  recover  that  fum 
againft  James  de  Fughlcfton  ** ;  ^olomon  the  Jew 
Engaged  to  pay  one  mark  out  of  every  feven  that 
he  (hould  recover  againft  Hugh  de  la  Hofe  '*  j 
Nicholas  Morrel  prpmifed  to  pay  fixty  pounds, 
that  the  earl  of  Flanders  might  be  diftrained  to 
pay  him  343  pounds.,  which  the  earl  had  taken 
from  him  ;  and  theC?  fixty  pounds  were  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  firft  money  that  Nicholas  fbould 
recover  from  the  earl  *'. 

As  the  king  affumed  the  entire  power  Over 
trade,  he  was  to  be  paid  for  a  permiffion  to  exer* 
cife  commerce  or  induftry  of  any  kind  '*.  Hugh 
Oifel  paid  400  marks  for  liberty  to  trade  in  Eng- 
land *' :  Nigel  de  Havene  gave  fifty  marks  for 
the  partnerfhip  in  merchandize  which  he  had 
with  Gervafe  de  Hanton  ** :  The  men  of  Wor- 
cefter  paid  100  fhillings,  that  they  might  have  the 
liberty  of  felling  and  buying  died  cloth ,   as  for- 

''  Madox's  Hift.  of  Exch.  Chap.  xii. 
^'  Id  p.   }£!•         '•  Id.  ibid.        ••  Id.pw  79-  ^t^. 
•'  Id.  p.  M«.  "  Id.  p.  J3J.         •'  Id.  ibii 

•*  Id.  ibid. 
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tnerly  ":   Several  other  towns  paid  for  a  like  li-    Appendix 
bcrty  ".     The  commerce  indeed  of  the  kingdom        i'* 
was  fo  much  under  the  controul  of  the  king,  that 
he  eredled  guilds ,  corporations  ,  and  monopolies, 
wherever  he  pieafed;    and  levied  fums  for  thefc 
cxclufive  privileges  *'. 

There  were  no  profits  fo  fmall  as  to  be  below 
the  king's  attention.  Henry,  fon  of  Arthur,  gave 
ten  dogs ,  to  have  a  recognition  againft  the  coun- 
tcfs  of  Copland  for  one  knight's  fee  ".  Roger  , 
fon  of  Nicholas,  gave  twenty  lampreys  and  twenty 
fhads  for  an  inqueft  to  find,  whether  Gilbert, 
fon  of  Alured  ,  gave  to  Roger  aoo  muttons  to 
obtain  his  con'firmation  for  certain  lands ,  or  whe* 
ther  Roger  took  thenr  from  him  by  violence  " : 
Geoffrey  Fitz-Pierre,  the  chief  judiciary,  gave 
two  good  Norway  hawks,  that  Walter  le  Ma- 
dine  might  have  leave  to  export  a  hundred  weight 
of  cheefe  out  of  the  kings  dominions  **. 

It  is  re^iUy  amufing  to  remark  the  ftrangc 
bufinefs  in  which  the  king  fometimes  interfered , 
never  without  a  prefcnt :  The  wife  of  Hugh  de 
Ncvile  gave  the  king  «oo  hens,  that  fhe  might  " 
lie  with  her  hulband  one  night  *' ;  and  fhe  brought 
with  her  two  fureties,  who  anfwered  each  for  a 
hundred  hens.  It  is  probable  that  her  hufband 
was  a  prifoncr ,  which  debarred  her  from  having 
accefs  to  him.    The  abbot  of  Rucford  paid   ten 


•  7 


Madox's  Hift.  of  Exch.  p.  J24.        "  Id.  ibkl. 


Id.  p.  2)3,  2^,  &c.  Id.  p.  298. 

••   Id.   p/JQ5.  ••  li   p.    J2S.  ''   Id.p.   )2<. 
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Appendix  marks,  for  leave  to  ere  A  houfes  and  place  men 
II*  upon  his  land  near  Welhang ,  in  ofder  to  fecurc 
bis  wood  there  from  being  ftolen  *' :  Hugh  arch- 
deacon of  Wells,  gave  one  tun  cf  wine  for  leave 
to  carry  600  fumms  of  corn  whither  he  would  *': 
Peter  de  Perariis  gave  twenty  marks  for  leave  to 
fait  fifhes ,  as  Peter  Chevalier  ufed  to  do  **. 

It  was  ufiial  to  pay  high  fines  ,  in  order  to 
gain  the  king's  good  -  will ,  or  mitigate  his  anger. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Gilbert ,  the  fon  of 
'  Fergus,  fines  in  919  pounds  9  (hillings  to  obtain 
'that  prince's  favor  ;  William  de  Chataignes  a 
thoufand  marks  that  he  would  remit  his  dif- 
pleafure.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  city  of 
London  fines  in  no  lefs  a  fiTm  than  20,000  pounds 
on  the  fame  account  **. 

The  king's  protection  and  good  offices  of 
cvety  kind  were  bought  and  fold.  Robert  Griflet 
paid  twenty  marks  of  filver ,  that  the  king  would 
help  him  againfl:  the  carl .  of  Mortaigne  in  a  cer- 
tain plea  *':  Robert  de  Cundet  gave  thirty  marks 
of  (liver,  that  the  king  would  bring  him  to  an 
accord  with  the  bi(hop  of  Lincoln  *':  Ralph  de 
Breckham  gave  an  hawk ,  that  the  king  would  pro- 
tc6k  him  **;  and  this  is  a  very  frequent  reafon  for 
payments:  John,  fon  of  Ordgar,  gave  a  Norway 
hawk,  to  have  the  king's  requeft  to  the  king  of 
Norway  to  let  him   have  his  brother   Godard'g 

•r  Madox's  Hift.  ofExch.p.  )26. 

•^'  Id.   520.         •*  Id.  p.  ^26.         ''  Id.  p.  ?27.  ^^9. 

•*  Id.  p.   J  29*         •'  I<1  p.   )jo.  ^*  Id.  p.  J  J  3. 
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chattels  ** :  Richard  dc  Neville  gave  twenty  palfreys  Appendix 
to  obtain  the  king's  requeft  to  Ifolda  BiiTet ,  tliat  il 
fhe  fhould  take  him  for  a  huflband  '**:  Roger 
Fitz- Walter  gave  three  good  palfreys  to  have 
the  kings  letter  to  Roger  Bertram's  mother,  that 
fl)e  (hould  marry  him  '*' :  Eling,  the  dean ,  paid 
loo  marks ,  that  his  whore  and  his  children  might 
be  let  out  upon  bail  '**:  The  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter  gave  one  tun  of  good  wine  for  his  not 
putting  the  king  in  mind  to  give  a  girdle  to  the 
countefs  of  Albemarle  "' :  Robert  de  Veaux  gave 
five  of  the  beft  palfreys ,  that  the  king  would 
hold  his  tongue  about  Henry  Find's  wife  ''*• 
There  are  in  the  records  of  exchequer  many  other 
fmgular  inftances  of  a  like  nature  '*'.     It   will 

*•  Madox'sHift.  of  Exch.  p*  n^- 

"•  Id.  p.   ;n.  '•'  H.  ibid.  '*]  Id  p.  U2.        f 

Pro  babenda  amick  fua  &  filiis ,  ^c.         '*'  Id.  p.  )  52* 

***  Id.  ibid.    Vtrex  taceret  de  uxore  Henrici  PineL 

'*^  JVe  shall  gratify  the  reader* s  curiopty  by  fubjoining 
a  fexxi  more  injiancet  from  Madox ^  p.  %%2.  Hugh  Oifel 
was  to  give  the  king  two  robes  of  a  good  green  colour , 
to  have  the  king's  letters  patent  to  the  merchants  of 
Flanders  with  a  requeft  to  render  him  ioo<3  marks,  which 
he  loft  in  Flanders.  The  abbot  of  Hyde  paid  thirty  marks, 
to  have  the,  king's  letters  of  requeft  to  the  archilhop  of 
Canterbury ,  to  remove  certain  monks  that  were  againft  the 
abbot  Roger  de  Trihanton  paid  tu'cnty  marks  and  a  palfrey, 
to  have  the  king's  requeft  to  Richard  de  Unifreville  to 
give  him  his  fiftcr  to  wife ,  and  to  the  fifter  that  fhe  would 
accept  of  him  for  an  husband:  William  dcChevcring-worth  pafd 
five  marks  ,  to  have  the  king's  letter  to  the  abbot  of  Perforc, 
to  let  him  enjoy  peaceably  his  tithes  as  formerly;  Matdiew     - 

Vol.  II.  '        C  c 
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Appendix    howcvcr  be  juft  to  remark ,  that  the  fame  ridi- 

11.        culous  pradices  and  dangerous  abufes  prevailed 

in  Normandy ,  and  probably  in  all  the  other  dates 

of  Europe  '**.    England  was  not  in  this  refpedl 

more  barbarous  than  its  neighbours, 

Thbse  iniquitous  pradlices  of  the  Norman  kings 
%vere  fo  "well  known,  that,  on  the  death  of  Hugh 
Bigod,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11.  the  beft  and  moit 
juftofthefe  princes,  theeldeftfon  and  the  widow 
of  this  nobleman  came  to  court,  and  ftrove,  by- 
offering  large  prefcnts  to  the  king,  each  of  them 
to  acquire  poffeffion  of  that  rich  inheritance.  The 
king  was  fo  equitable  as  to  order  the  caufe  to  be 
tried  by  the  great  council :   But ,  in  the  mean 

dc  Hereford ,  clerk  ,  paid  ten  marks  for  a  letter  of  rcqueft 
to  the  biflibp  of  LandafF,  to  let  him  enjoy  peaceably  his 
church  of  Schenfrith ;  Andrew  Nculun  gave  diree  Flcmifh 
caps ,  for  the  king's  requeft  to  the  prior  of  Chikefand ,  for 
performance  of  an  agreement  made  between  them ;  Henry 
de  Fontibus  gave  a  Lombardy  horfe  of  value ,  to  have  the 
king's  i^queft  to  Henry  Fitz-Hervey,  that  he  would  give 
himhis  daughter  to  wife:  Roger,  fon  of  Nicholas ,  promifed 
all  the  lampreys  he  could  get ,  to  have  the  king's  requeft 
to  earl  William  Marelhal ,  that  he  would  grant  him  the 
manor  of  Langcford  at  Perm.  The  burgcfles  of  Glocefter 
promifed  ;oo  lampreys,  that  they  might  not  be  diftrained 
to  find  the  prifoners  of  Poidtou  with  neceflaries,  unlefi 
they  pleafed.  Id.  p.  }^2.  Jordan,  fon  of  Reginald,  paid 
twenty  marks  to  have  the  king's  requeft  to  William  Paniel, 
that  he  would  grant  him  the  land  of  Mill  Nicrenuit ,  and 
the  cuitody  of  his  heirs  ;  and  if  Jordan  obtained  the  fame, 
he  was  to  pay  the  twenty  marks ,  other  wife  not.  Id.  p.  jjj. 


«•♦ 
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time ,  he  feized  all  the  money  and  treafure  of  the  Appendijc 
deceafed  **'.  Peter  of  Blois  ,  a  judicious  ,  and  lU 
even  an  elegant  writer  for  that  age ,  gives  a 
pathetic  defcription  of  the  venality  of  jullicc  and 
the  oppreflions  of  the  poor ,  under  the  reign  of 
Henry:  And  he  fcrupies  not  to  complain  to  the 
king  himfdf  of  thefe  abufes  '"V  We  may  judge 
what  the  cafe  would  be  under  the  government  of 
worfe  princes.  1  he  articles  of  enquiry  concern- 
ing the  condud  of  flieriffs ,  which  Heniy  promul- 
gated in  1170,  Ihow  the  great  power  as  well  as 
the  licentioufnefs  of  thefe  officers  '**. 

AMERCIAMtNTS  or  fincs   for  crime*?  and    tref- 
pafles  were  another   confiderable  branch  of  the 
royal  revenue  *".     Moft  crimes  were  atoned  for 
by  money ;  the  fines  impofed   were  not  limited 
by  any  rule  or  ftatute;  and  frequently  occafioned 
the  total  ruin  of  the  perfon,  even  for  the  flighted 
trefpafTes.     The  forell- laws,  panicularly,  were  a 
great  fource  of  opprefTion.    The    king  poffeffcd"] 
fixty -eight  forefl^s,    thirteen    chaces,   and  fevent  (  Al 
hundred  and  eighty -one  parks,  in  different  parti  <  'i, 
of  Fngiand    "'  ;    and    confidering    the    extreme^ 
paflion  of  the  Englifh  and  Normans  for  hunting, 
thefe  were  fo  many    fnares  laid  for  the  people , 
by  which   they  were  allured  into  trcfpafles,  and 

"^  BenccL  Abb.  p.  180,  t8f.  '**  Petri  Blcf.  Epift. 
"5S«  api»d  Bibl.  Patrum,  tom.  14.  p.  2014. 

*'*  Hovedcn,  Chron.  Gerv.  p.  14 10.  . 

"•  Madox,  chap,  %iv.  '"  ^clm.  GloIT.  in  vwb« 
Forefla, 
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Appendix    brought  within  the  reach  of  arbitrary  and  rigorous 
II.        laws  ,   which  the    king   had   thought   proper   to 
cnaft  by  his  own  authority. 

But  the  moft  barefaced  ads  of  tyranny  and 
oppreffion  were  pradifed  againft  the  Jews,  who 
were  entirely  out  of  the  protection  of  law ,  were 
extremely  odious  from  the  bigotry  of  the  people , 
and  were  abandoned  to  the  immeafurable  rapacity 
of  the  king  and  his  minifters.  Befides  many 
other  indignities,  to  which  they  were  continually 
expofed  ,  it  appears  ,  that  they  were  once  all 
thrown  into  prifon  ,  and  the  fum  of  66,000  marks 
exaded  for  their  liberty  "*;  At  another  time, 
Ifaac  the  Jew  paid  alone  5100  marks  ii';  Brun, 
3000  marks  '"  ;  Jurnet ,  2000;  Bennet ,  500:  At 
another,  Licorica,  widow  of  David ,  the  Jew  of 
Oxford,  was  required  to  pay  6000  marks;  and 
Ihe  was  delivered  over  to  fix  of  the  richeft  and 
difcreeteft  Jews  in  England,  who  were  to  anfwer 
for  the  fum  "^  Henry  HI.  borrowed  5000  marks 
from  the  earl  of  Cornwal ;  and  for  his  repayment 
configned  over  to  him  all  the  Jews  in  England  "'. 
The  revenue  arifing  from  exadions  upon  this 
^  nation  was  fo  confiderable,  that  there  was  a  par- 
ticular court  of  exchequer  fet  apart  for  managing 
it  "^ 
We  may  judge   concerning    tbjp  low   ftatc  of 

Madox's  Hift.  of  the  Exch.  p.  15  i.    This  happened 
in  the  reiga  of  king  John.  '*  Id.  p.    i^i. 

"'  Id.  p.  ish  '"  Id.p.  i«.         "'  W.p.  i$6. 

id.  chap,  vij. 
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cammercc  among   the    Englifh,  when  the  Jews,    Appendix 
notwithftanding  thefe  opprcffions  ,  could  ftlll  find         *^ 
their  account  in  trading  among  thenn,  andliending    **""*'^^*^*- 
them  money.     And  as  the  improvements  of  agri- 
culture were  alfo  much  checked,  by  the  iimmenfe 
pofleffions  of   the  nobility  ,   by  the   diforders  of 
the  times ,  and  by  the  precarious    ftate  of  feudal 
property;    it  appears,  that  induftry  of   no   kind 
could  then  have  place  in  the  kingdom  "*. 

It  is  afferted  by  Sir  Harry  Spelman  "*,  as  an 
undoubted  truth,  that,  during  the  reigns  of  the 
firft  Norman  princes,  every  ^idl  of  the  king, 
iffued  with  the  confent  of  his  privy-council,  had 
the  full  fofrce  of  law.  But  the  barons  furely  were 
not  fo  paflive  as  to  intruft  z  power ,  entirely 
arbitrary  and  defpotic  ,  into  the  hands  of  the 
fovereign.  It  only  appears,  that  the  conftitution 
had  not  fixed  any  precife  boundaries  to  the  royal 
power ;  that  the  right  of  iffuing  proclamations  on 
ahy  emergence  and  of  exading  obedience  to  them, 
a  right  which   was  always  fuppofed   inherent  in 

"'  We  learn  from  the  extradts  given  us  of  Doomfday 
by  Brady  in  his  Treatife  of  Boroughs ,  that  almoft  all  the 
boroughs  of  England  had  fufFered  in  the  fliock  of  the 
Conqueft ,  aad  had  extremely  decayed  betwfecn  the  death 
of  the  ConfefTor ,  and  the  time  when  Doomfday  was  framei 

Gloff.  in  verb,  judicmm  Dei,  The  author  of  the 
Miroir  dfs  juflices ,  complains ,  that  ordinances  are  only 
made  by  the  king  and  his  clerks ,  and  by  aliens  and  others, 
who  dare  not  contradidl  the  kin;} ,  but  ftudy  to  pleafe  him. 
Whence ,  he  concludes ,  laws  are  oftencr  dictated  by  wiH 
than  founded  on  right.  ^ 

Cc  3 
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ilppra«iiz    the  crown,  is  very  difficult  to  be  di(luigui(hed 
II.         from   a   Icgiflative   authority;    that  the  extreme 
imperfedioq  of  the  ancient  laws ,  and  the  fudden 
exigencies,  which  often  occurred  in  fucb  turbulent 
governments  ,   obliged  the  prince  to  exert  fre- 
quently the  latent  powers  of  his  prerogative;  that 
he  naturally  proceeded,  from  the  acquiefcenceof 
the  people,   to  aflume,    in  many  particulars  of 
moment,  an  authority,  from  which  he  had  ex* 
eluded  himfelf  by  exprefs  ftatutes,  charters,  or 
conceflions,   and   which    was,   in  the  qaain,  re« 
pugnant  to  the  general  genius  of  the  conlUtution; 
mid  that  the  lives,  the  perfonal  liberty ,  and  the 
properties  of  all  his  fubje<fls  were  lefs  fecured  by 
law  againft  the  exertion  of  his  arbitrary  authority, 
than  by  the  independent  power  and  private  con- 
nexion of  each  individual.     It  appears   from  the 
great  charter  itfcif ,  that  not  only  John ,  a  tyran* 
nical   prince,   and   Richard,   a  violent  one,  but 
their  father,  Henry,  under  whofe  reign  the  pre- 
valence of  grofs  abufes  is  the  leaft  to  be  fufpedlcd , 
were  accuftomed ,  from  their fole  authority,  with- 
out proccfs   of  law ,  to  imprifon ,    banilh  ,   and 
attaint  the  freemen  of  their  kingdom. 

A  GREAT  baron,  in  ancient  times,  confidered 
himfelf  as  a  kind  of  fovereign  within  his  territory ; 
and  was  attended  by  courtiers  and  dependents 
mor^  zealoufly  attached  to  him  than  the  minidert 
of  ftate  and  the  great  officers  were  commonly  to 
their  fovereign.  He  often  maintained  in  his  court 
the  parade  of  royalty ,  by  eftabli/hing  a  judiciary, 
coniiablc »  marefch^  ,  chamberlain  ,  (enefchal , 
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inS  chancellor,  and  afligning   to    each  of  thefe    Appefidix 

officers  a  feparate  province  and  command.    He        ji, 

was    ufually    very   afliduous    in    exercifmg   his 

jurifdidion ;  and  took  fuch  delight  in  that  image 

of  fovcreignty ,    that  it  was   found    necefTary   to 

reftrain   his   adlivity  ,    and  prohibit  him  by  law 

from  holding  courts  too  frequently  '**.     It  is  not 

to  be  doubted,  but  the  example,  fet  him  by  the 

prince ,  of  a   mercenary    and    fordid   extortion , 

would  be  faithfully  copied;  and  that  all  his  good 

and  bad  offices,  his  juftice   and  injuftice  ,  were 

equally  put  to  fale.    He  had  the  power,   with 

the  king's  confent ,  to  exadl  talliages  even  frona 

the  free  -  citizens   who   lived  within  his  barony; 

and   as   his   neceflities  made  him  rapacious  ,  his 

authority  was  ufually  found  to  be  more  oppreflive 

and    tyrannical    than   that   of   the    fovereign  '*'. 

He  was  ever  engaged  in  hereditary  or    perfonal 

animofities  or  confederacies  with  his  neighbours, 

ind  often  gave  protedion  to  all  dcfperate  adven- 

tuKrs  and  criminals  ,   who  could    be    ufeful  in 

ferving  bis  violent  purpofes.  He  was  able  alone , 

in  times  of  tranquillity  ,  to  obftrud  the  execution 

of  juftice  within  his  territories;  2Uid  by  combining 

with  a  few  malecontent  barons  of  high  rank  and 

power,  he  could  throw  the.  ftate  into  convulfions. 

And  on  the  whole,  though   the  royal  authority 

was   confined  within  bounds,  and  often  within 

very  narrow  ones,  yet  the  check  was  irregular, 


Dugd.  Jurid.  Orig.  p.  26. 
"*  Madox  Hift.  of  Exch.  p.  520. 
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Appendix    and  frequently  the  fomrcc  of  great  difordcrs ;  nor 

II.        was  it  derived  from  the  liberty  of  the  people,  but 

from  the  military  power  of  many   petty  tyrants, ' 

who  were  equally  dangerous  to  the  prince   and 

opprefTive  to  the  fubjeft. 

The  church.       The  power  of  the  church  was  another  rampart 

againft  royal  authority ;  but  this  defence  was  alfo 

the  caufe  of  many  mifchiefs  and  inconveniencies. 

The   dignified  clergy  ,   perhaps  ,    were    not    fa 

prone  to  immediate  violence  as  the   barons;  but 

as  they  pretended  to  a  total  independence  on  the 

flate,  and  cqutd  always    cover  therofelves  with 

the  appearances  of  religion,  they  proved,  in  one 

refped ,    an   obftrudion  to  the  fettlement  of  the 

kingdom,  and   to  the  regular  execution   of  the 

laws.    The  policy  of  the  conqueror    was  in  this 

particular  liable  to  fome  exception.  He  augmented 

the  fuperftitious  veneration  for  Rome  ,  to  which 

that  age   was  fo  much   inclined;   an<I  he  brqke 

thofe  bands  of  connexion ,  which ,  in   the  Saxoii 

times,  had  preferved  an  union  between   the  lay 

and  the  clerical  orders.  He  prohibited  the  biihops 

,  from  fitting  in   the  county  r  cpurts  ;   he   allowed 

^        ecclefiaftical  caufes  to  be  tried  in  fpiritual  courts 

'    ";/  '  [only  "*;  and  he  fo  much  exalted  the  power  of 

'r       ■    jthe  clergy,   that  of  60,215   knights  fees,   into 

Uvhich  he   divided   England,   he  placed  no  Icfs 

/than  2g,oi5  under  the  church  "'. 

"*  Char.  WiU.  apud  Wilkins,    p.  2jo.    Spel.   Ck)nc. 
vol,  ii.  p.  14.  '*'  Spel  Gloff.  in   verb, 

mant^  mortuq.     Wc  are  not  to  imagine,    ^  fome  have 
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The   right  of  primogeniture    was   introduced  A^pcn**    ^ 
vrith    the  feudal   law:    An   inftitution,  which  is        "• 
hurtful  by  producing  and  maintaining  an  unequal  ^*^**  ^ 
divifion  of  private  property ;  but  is  advantageous , 
in  another  refpedl ,  by  accuftoming  the  people  to 
a   preference    in   favor  of    the  elded  fon,    and 
thereby  preventing  a  partition   or  difputed  fuc- 
ceffionin  the  monarchy.  The  Normans  introduced 
the  ufe  of  firnames,  which  tend  to  preferve   thc^U  JnxHS^nL 
knowledge"  onamilies    and    pedigrees.     They 
abolifhed  none  of  the  old  abfurd  methods  of  trial, 
by  the  crofs  or  ordeal ;  and   they  added  a  new 
abfurdity ,  the  trial  by  fingle  combat  "* ,  which 
became  a  regular*  part  of  jurifprudence ,  and  was 
condutfled  with  all  the  order,  method,  devotion, 
and  folemnity  imaginable  "*.     The  ideas  of  chi- 
vrtlry  alfo  fecm  to  have  been  imported*by    the 
Normans :  No  traces  of  thofe  fantaftic  notions  are 
to  be  found  among  the  plain  and  ruftic  Saxons. 
The  feudal  inftitutions ,   by   raiflng  the  military  Manacrt. 
tenants     to    a    kind    of  fover^ign   dignity ,    by 
rendering  perfonal  ftrength   and   valor  requifite, 
and     by    making  every  knight   and    baron  his 
own   protedlor   and   avenger  ,   begat    that  mar- 
tial    pride    and  fenfe  of  honor  ,   which  ,    being 

done,     that  the  church  poflefled  lands  in  this  proportiQa, 
but  only  that  they  and  their  vaflals  enjoyed  fuch  apropor- 
jionable  part  of  the  landed  property. 
"*  LL.  Will.  cap.  68. 

Spel,  Gloff.  in  verb,  campus.  The  laft  inflance  of 
thefe  duels  ^vas  in  the  15  th  of  Eliz.  So  long  did  that 
abfurdity  remain* 
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Appendix  cultivated  and  cmbelliflicd  by  the  poets  and 
li*  romance  writers  of  the  age  ,  .ended  in  chivalry. 
The  virtuous  knight  fought  not  only  in  his  own 
quarrel ;  but  in  that  of  the  innocent ,  of  the 
helplefs  ,  and  above  all,  of  the  fair,  whom  he 
fupppfed  to  be  for  ever  under  the  guardianfhip  of 
his  valiant  arm.  The  uncourteous  knight,  who, 
from  his  caftle,  exercifed  robbery  on  travellers, 
and  committed  violence  on  virgins  ,  was  thc- 
objed  of  his  perpetual  indignation ;  and  he  put 
hitn  to  death  ,  without  fcruple  or  trial  or  appeal, 
wherever  he  met  with  him.  The  great  independ- 
ence of  men  made  perfonal  honor  and  fidelity 
the  chief  tie  among  them ;  and  rendered  it  the 
capital  virtue  of  every  true  knight  ,  or  genuine 
profeffor  of  chivalry.  The  folemnities  of  finglc 
combit*,  as  eftablifhed  by  law  ,  banifhed  the 
notion  of  every  thing  unfair  or  unequal  in  ren* 
counters;  and  maintained  an  appearance  of  cour* 
tefy  between  the  combatants ,  till  the  moment  of 
their  engagement.  The  credulity  of  the  age 
grafted  on  this  ftock  the  notion  of  giants,  en- 
chanters ,  dragons  ,  fpells  "*  ,  apd  a  thoufand 
wonders,  which  ftill  multiplied  during  the  times 
of  the  Crufades  ;  when  men  ,  returning  from  fo 
great  a  difti^ncc  ,  ufed  the  liberty  of  impofing 
every  fidion  on  their  believing  audience.    Thefc 

In  all  legal  fingle  combats,  it  was  part  of  the 
champion's  oath ,  that  he  carried  not  about  him  any  herb, 
fpell ,  or  inciiantment ,  by  which  he  might  procure  vidtory. 
Dugd.  Orig.  Jurid.  p.  82< 
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idc^s  of  chivalry  infeded  the  writings »  cenverfa-    Appendix 
tion  ,  and  behaviour  of  men,  during  fome  ages;       V' 
and  cvc^p  after  they   were  ,    in  a  great  meafure, 
banifhed   by  the   revival   of  learning    they   left 
modern    gallantry  and  the  point   of  honor ^  which, 
ftill  maintain  their  influence,  and  are  the  gtAuine 
offspring  of  thofe  ancient  affectations. 

The  conceflion  of  the  Great  Charter,  or  rather 
its  full  eftablilhment  (for  tlicrewas  a  confiderablc 
interval  of  time  between  the  one  and  the  other), 
gave  rife,  by  degrees,  to  a  new  fpecies  of  go- 
vernment ,  and  introduced  fome  order  and  juftice 
into  the  adminiftration.  The  enfuing  fcenes  of 
our  hiftory  are  therefore  fomcwhat  different  from 
the  preceding.  Yet  the  Great  Charter  contained 
no  eftablilhment  of  new  court*?,  magiftrates,  or 
fenates,  nor  abolition  of  the  old.  It  introduced 
no  new  diftribution  of  the  powers  of  the  com* 
Inonwealth,  and  no  innovation  in  the  political  or 
public  law  of  the  kingdom.  It  only  guarded,  and 
that  merely  by  verbal  claufes ,  againft  fuch  ty- 
rannical practices  as  are  incompatible  with  civilized 
government,  and  ,  if  they  become  very  frequent, 
are  incompatible  with  all  government.  The  bar- 
barous licence  of  the  kings,  and  perhaps  of  the 
nobles ,  was  thenceforth  fome  what  more  reftrained  : 
Men  acquired  fome  more  fecuri,ty  for  their  pro- 
perties and  their  liberties :  And  government  ap- 
proached a  little  nearer  to  that  end,  for  which  it 
was  originally  inftituted  ,  the  diftribution  of 
juftice,  and  the  equal  protection  of  the  citizens, 
AAs  of  violence  and  iniquity  in  the  crown,  which 
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Appendix  before  were  only  deemed  injurious  to  individu;ils, 
n.  arid  were  hazardous  chiefly  in  proportion  to  the 
number  *  power ,  and  dignity  of  the  perform  affeded 
by  theqi ,  were  now  regarded ,  in  fome  degree , 
as  public  injuries ,  and  as  infringements  of  a  charter, 
calculated  for  general  fecurity.  And  thus,  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  Great  Charter  ,  without 
feeming  anywife  to  innovate  in  the  diftribution 
of  political  power ,  became  a  kind  of  epoch  in 
the  conftitution. 
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CHAP.    XII. 
HENRY      III. 


Settlemejit  of  the  governtmni  —  General  pacification  — 
Death  of  the  ProteSor — Some  commotions — Hubert  de 
Burgh  displaced — The  bishop  of  JVincheJier  minifier-^ 
Kiit^s  partiality  to  foreigners —  Grievances — Ecclejtajiical 
grievances — Earl  of  Cornvpol  eleited  king  of  the  Romans 
— Difcontent  of  the  barons-^Simon  de  Mountfort  earl 
of  Leicefter-'^ProviJtons  of  Oxford^^Vfurpation  of  the 
barons — Prince  Edroard — Civil  tvOrs  of  the  barons — 
Reference  to  the  king  of  France — Renerpal  of  the  civil 
mars — Battle  of  Lexoes — Houfe  of  commons — Ba!ttle  of 
Evesham  and  death  of  Leicejier — Settlement  of  the 
government — Deatb-'^'md  charaffer  of  the  king — MifceU 
laneous  tranfaBions  of  this  reign.  ^ 

IVlOST  fciences,  in  proportion  as  they  increale  c  h  A  P« 
and  improve  ,   invent  methods  by   which   they       xii. 
facilitate  their  rcafonings;  and  employing  general       ***^* 
theorems,  are  enabled  to  comprehend  in  a  few 
proportions  a    great  number   of   inferences   and 
conclufions.    Hiflory  alfo ,  bf ing  a  coUedion  of 
fads    which    are   multiplying  without    end  ,    is 
obliged   to   adopt  fuch  arts  of  abridgment ,    to 
retain  the  more  material  events,  and  to  drop  a]l 
the  minute  circumftances^  ^hicb  pnly  are  in  tereftin^ 
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H  A  K  during  the  time,  or  to  the  perlbns  engaged  in 
XII.  the  tranfadions.  This  truth  is  no  where  more 
iai«.  evident  than  with  regard  to  the  reign  ,  upon 
which  we  are  going  to  enter.  What  mortal  could 
have  the  patience  to  .write  or  read  a  long  detail 
of  fuch  frivolous  events  as  thofe  with  which  it 
is  filled ,  or  attend  to  a  tedious  narrative  which 
would  follow ,  through  a  feries  of  fifty-fix  years  , 
the  caprices  and  weakneffes  of  fo  mean  a  princa 
as  Henry  ?  The  chief  reafon  ,  why  proteftant 
writers  have  been  fo  anxious  to  fpread  out  the 
incidents  of  this  reign ,  is  in  order  to  expofe  the 
rapacity,  ambition,  and  artifices  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  to  prove,  that  the  great  dignitaries 
of  the  catholic  church,  while  they  pretended  to 
have  nothing  in  view  but  the  falvation  of  fouls , 
had  bent  all  their  attention  to  the  acquifition  of 
riches,  and  were  reftrained  by  no  fenfe  of  juftice 
or  of  honor,  in  the  purfuit  of  that  great  objed  \ 
But  this  conchifion  would  readily  be  allowed 
them  ,  though  it  were  not  illuftrated  by  fuch  a 
detail  of  uninterefting  incidents ,  and  follows 
indeed,  by  an  evident  ncceflity,  frojm  the  very 
fituation,  in  which  that  churfih  was  placed  wiih 
regard  to  the  reft  of  Europe.  For,  befides  thnt 
ecclefiaftical  power  ,  as  it  can  always  cover  its 
operations  under  a  cloak  of  fandity,  and  attacks 
men  on  the  ftde  where  they  dare  not  employ 
their  reafon ,  lies  lefs  under  controul  than  civil 
government ;  befides  this  general  caufc ,  I  fay  , 

•   M.  Pju-isj-p.   62 J. 
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l^e   pope  and   his  courtiers  vrcre  foreigners    to  c  h  a  p. 

moft  of  the  churches  which  they  governed ;  they       xfi. 

could  not  poflil^ly  have  any  other  objedt  than  to       i^>^- 

pillage   the   provinces   for   prefent  gain ;  and   as 

they  lived  at  a    diftance ,    they  would  be  little 

awed  by  fliarae  or  remorfe ,  in  employing  every 

lucrative    expedient ,    which     was    fuggefted    to  , 

the^i.    England  being  one   of  the   moft  remote 

provinces  attached   to  the   Romifli  hierarchy,  as 

well  as  the  moft  prone  to  fuperftition,  felt  feverely, 

during  this  reign,  while  its  patience  was  not  yet 

fully  exhaufted  ,    the  influence  of  thefe  caufes; 

and  we  Ihall  often  have  occafion  to  touch  curforily 

upon  fuch  incidents.    But  we  fhall  not  attempt 

to  comprehend   every  tranfadion    tranfmitted  to 

us  ;   and  till   the   end   of   the   reign  ,    when   the 

events   become  more  memorable,    we  fhall   not 

always  obferve  an  exad  chronological  order  in 

our  narration. 

The  earl  of  Pembroke,  who,  at  the  time  of  Settiemtat 
John's  death,  was  marefchal  of  England,  was  by  "[^^^^^^^^T 
his  office  at  the  head  of  the  armies,  and  confe- 
quently,  during  a  ftate  of  civil  wars  and  convul- 
fions  ,  at  the  head  of  the  government ;  and  it 
happened  fortunately  for  the  young  monarch  and 
for  the  nation,  that  the  power  could  not  have 
been  intrufted  into  more  able  and  more  faithful 
hands.  This  nobleman,  who  had  maintained  his 
loyalty  unfhaken  to  John  during  the  loweft  for- 
tune of  that  monarch ,  determined  to  fupporfr  the 
authority  of  the  infant  prince;  nor  was  he  dif- 
mayed  at  the  number  and  violence  of  his  cncmi^. 
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CHAP.  Senfible,  that  Hcniy,  agreeably  to  the  prejudice^ 
XII  of  the  times,  would  not  be  deemed  a  fovereign, 
'***•       till  crowned   and  anointed  by  a  churchman;   he 

asthOct.  immediately  carried  the  young  prince  to  Glou- 
cefter ,  where  the  ceremony  of  coronation  was 
performed ,  in  the  prefence  of  Gualo ,  the  legate , 
and  of  a  few  noblemen,  by  the  bilhops  of  Win- 
chefter  and  Bath  *.  As  the  concurrence  of  the 
papal  authority  was  requifite  to  fupport  the 
tottering  throne,  Henry  was  obliged  to  fwear 
fealty  to*  the  pope  ,  and  renew  that  homage  , 
to  which  his  father  had  already  fubjeded  the 
kingdom  ':  And  in  order  to  enlarge  the  autliority 
'  of  Pembroke ,  and  to  give  him  a  more  regular 
and  legal  title  to  it,  a  general  council  of  the 
barons    was    foon    after    fummoned   at   Briftol , 

111^  Nif.      where   that  nobleman  was  chofen  protector   of 
the  realm. 

Pembroke,  that  he  might  reconcile  all  men  to 
the  government  of  his  pupil ,  made  him  grant  a 
new  charter  of  liberties ,  which ,  though  moftly 
^  copied  from  the  former  conceflions  extorted  from 
John,  contains  fome  alterations,  which  may  be 
deemed  remarkable  *.  The  full  privilege  of 
eledions  in  the  clergy,  granted  by  the  late  king, 
was  not  confirmed ,  nor  the  liberty  of  going  out 
of  the  kingdom ,    without    the   royal   confent : 

*  M.  Paris,   p.    2od^       Hift.  Croyf.   Cont.  p,   474. 
W.  Hcming,  p.  ^62.  Trivet,  p.  i68. 

*  M.  Paris,  p.  200. 

*  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  zt^. 
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Whence  vre  may  conclude,  that  .Pembroke  and  c  n  k  V» 
the  barons,  jeaJoiis  of  the  ecclefiaftical  power,  xii. 
both  were  defirous  of  renewing  the  kings  claim  '*'^ 
to  iffue  a  conge  d'elire  to  the  monks  and  chapters, 
and  thought  it  requifite  to  put  fome  check  to 
the  frequent  appeals  to  Rome.  But  what  may 
chiefly  furprife  us  is,  that  the  obligation  ,  tQ 
which  John  had  fubjeded  himfelf ,  of  obtaining 
the  confent  of  the  great  council  before  be  levied 
any  aids  or  fcutages  upon  the  nation,  was  omitted ; 
and  this  article  was  even  declared  hard  and  fevcrc, 
and  was  exprefsly  left  to  future  deliberation.  But 
we  muftCconfider,  that,  though  this  limitation 
may  perhaps  appear  to  us  the  mod  momentous 
in  the  whole  charter  of  John,  it  was  not  regarded 
in  that  light  by  the  ancient  barons,  who  were 
more  jealous  in  guarding  againft  particular  adls 
of  violence  in  the  crown.,  than  againft  fuclv 
general  impofitions  ,  which  ,  unlefs  they  were 
evidently  reafonable  and  ncceffary,  could  fcarcely, 
without  general  confent,  be' levied  upon  men, 
who  had  arms  in  their  hands,  and  who  could 
repel  any  adl  of  opprcflion ,  by  which  they  were 
all  immediately  affeded.  We  accordingly  find , 
that  Henry,  in  the  courfe  of  his  reign,  while 
he  gave  frequent  occafions  for  complaint ,  with 
regard  to  his  violations  of  the  Great  Charter, 
never  attempted,  by  his  mere  will,  to  levy  any 
aids  or  fcutages ;  though  he  was  often  reduced 
to  great  necefCties  ,  and  was  refufed  fupply  by 
his  people.  So  much  eafier  was  it  for  him  to 
tranfgrefs  the  law,  when  individuals  alone  were 
Vol.  U.  D  d 
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CHAP,  affcdled  ^  than .  even  to  exert  his  acknowledged 
XII.  prerogatives  ,  vfhere  the  intereft  of  the  vrhole 
^***-       body  waf  concerned. 

This  charter  was  again  confirmed  by  the  king 
in  the  enfuing  year ,  with  the  addition  of  fome 
articles  to  prevent  the  oppreflions  by  fheriffs  : 
And  al£b  with  an  additional  charter  of  forefts ,  a 
circumdance  of  great  moment  in  thofe  ages » 
when  hunting  was  fo  much  the  occupation  of 
the  nobility,  and  when  the  king  comprehended 
fo  confrderable  a  part  of  the  kingdom  within  his 
forefts ,  which  he  governed  by  peculiar  and 
arbitrary  laws.  All  the  forefts,  which  had  been 
enclofed  fmce  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  were  dif- 
afforefted;  and  new  perambulations  were  appointed 
for  that  purpofe:  Ofifences  in  the  forefts  were 
declared  to  be  no  longer  capital ;  but  punifhabie 
by  fine,  imprifonment,  and  more  gentle  penalties: 
And  all  the  proprietors  of  land  recovered  the 
power  of  cutting  and  ufing  their  own  wood  at 
their  pleafure. 

Thus  ,  thcfe  famous  charters  were  brought 
nearly  to  the  ihape ,  in  which  they  have  ever 
fmce  ftood,  and  they  were,  during  many  genera- 
tions ,  the  peculiar  favorites  of  the  Englifli 
nation  ,  and  efteemed  the  moft  facred  rampart 
to  national. liberty  and  independence.  As  they 
fecured  the  rights  of  all  orders  of  men  ,  they 
were  anxioufly  defended  by  all ,  and  became  the 
bafis,  in  a  manner,  of  the  Englifli  monarchy, 
and  a  kind  of  original  contract ,  which  both 
limited  the  authority  of  the  king,  and  enfured 
the  conditional  allegiance  of  his  fubjeds.  1  hough 
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often  violated  ,    they  were  ftill  claimed  by  the  c  H  a  p. 
nobility  and  people;    and  as  no  precedents  were       xiu 
fuppofed  valid,  that  infringed  them,  they  rather       "»^' 
acquired  ,  than  loft  authority ,  from  the  frequent 
attempts,   made  againft  them  in  feveral  ages,  by 
regal  and  arbitrary  power. 

While  Pembroke,  by  renewing  and  confirming 
the  Great  Charter ,  gave  fo  much  fatisfadlion 
and  fecurity  to  the  nation  in  general  ,  he  alfo 
applied  himfelf  fuccefsfully  to  individuals :  He 
wrote  letters  ,  in  the  king's  name,  to  all  the 
malecontent  barons;  in  which  he  reprefented  to 
them  ,  that ,  whatever  jealoufy  and  animofity 
they  might  have  entertained  againft  the  hue 
king ,  a  young  prince ,  the  lineal  heir  of  their 
ancient  monarchs  ,  had  liow  fuccecded  to  the 
throne,  without  fucceeding  either  to  the  refent- 
ments  or  principles  of  his  predeceffor:  That  the 
defperate  expedient ,  which  they  had  employ- 
ed, of  calling  in  a  foreign  potentate,  had,  happily 
for  them  as  well  as  for  the  nation  ,  failed  of 
entire  fuccefs,  and  it  was  ftill  in  their  power,* 
by  a  fpeedy  return  to  their  duty,  to  reftore  the 
independence  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  fecure  that 
liberty  ,  for  which  they  fo  zealoufly  contended : 
That  as  all  paft  offences  of  the  barons  were  now 
buried  in  oblivion,  they  ought,  on  their  part, 
to  forget  their  complaints  againft  their  late 
fovereign,  who,  if  he  had  been  any  wife  blame- 
able  in  his  cqndud  ,  had  left  to  his  fon  the 
falutary  warning,  to  avoid  the  paths,  which 
had  led    to   fuch    fatal    extremities  :    And    that 
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CHAP,  having  now  obtained  a  charter  for  their  liberties, 
^'i'«  it  was  their  intcreft  to  fhow,  by  their  condudl, 
'^^^*  that  this  acquifition  was  not  incompatible  with 
their  allegiance  y  and  that  the  rights  of  king  and 
people,  lb  far  from  being  hoftiie  and  oppofite, 
might  mutually  fupport  and  fuftain  each  other  \ 
'Vhese  cotifidcrations,  enforced  by  the  charader 
oT  honor  and  conftancy,  which  Pembroke  had 
ever  maintained,  had  a  mighty  influence  on  the 
barons ;  and  moft  of  them  began  feeretly  to 
Degociate  with  him ,  and  many  of  them  openly 
returned  to  their  duty.  The  diffidence;,  which 
Lewis  difcovered  ,  of  their  fidelity,  forwarded 
tliis  general  propenfion  towards  the  king;  and 
when  the  French  prince  refufed  the  government 
of  the  caftle  of  Hertford  to  Robert  titz-Walter, 
who  had  been  fo  adive  againft  the  lace  king, 
and  who  claimed  that  fortrefs  as  his  property, 
they  plainly  faw,  that  the  Englifh  were  excluded 
from  every  trufl,  and  that  foreigners  had  engroffed 
all  the  confidence  and  affection  of  their  new  fovc- 
reigu  *,  The  excommunication  too,  denounced 
by  the  legate,  againft  all  the  adherents  of  Lewis, 
failed  not,  iu  the  turn  which  men's  difpofitions 
had  taken,  to  produce  a  mighty  effecl  upon  them; 
and .  they  were  eafily  perfuaded  to  confider  a 
caufe  as  impious,  for  which  they  had  already 
entertained  an  unfurmouiitaUe  averfion  \  Though 

'  Rymer,  vol.  j.  p.  21^  Brady's  App,  N*  14J. 

M.  Paris,  p.  300.  202. 
'  Jbid.  p.   300.  Ah  Welt  p.  277, 
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Lewis  made  a  journey  to  France,  and  brought  c  h  a  r» 
over  fuccours  from  that  kingdom  *,  he  found,  xn. 
•n  his  return,  that  his  party  was  ftill  more  weak-  ^^'^« 
ened  by  the  defertion  of  his  Englifh  confederates, 
aqd  that  the  death  of  John  had ,  contrary  to  bis 
expedlatioDS ,  given  an  incurable  wound  to  his 
caufe.  The  earls  of  Sahfbury  ,  Arundel  ,  and 
Warreunc  ,  together  with  William  MarefliaP , 
cldeft  fan  of  tlie  protedor,  had  embraced  Henry's 
party;  and  every  Englifli  nobleman  was  plainly 
watching  for  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  his 
allegiance.  Pembroke  was  to  much  ftrengthened 
by  thefe  acceffions,  that  he  ventured  to  inveft 
.IVlount-forel;  though,  upon  the  approach  of  the 
count  of  Perche  with  the  French  army,  he  defifted 
from  his  enterprife,  and  raifed  the  fiege  *.  The 
count ,  elated  with  this  fuccefs  ,  marched  to 
Lincoln;  and  being  admitted  into  the  town,  he 
began  to  attack  the  caftle,  which  he  ftion-  reduced 
to  extremity. .  The  prote<ftor  fiimraoncd  all  bis 
forces  from  every  quarter  in  order  to  relieve  a 
place  of  fuch  importance;  and  he  appeared  ft> 
much  fuperior  to  the  French  ,  that  they  (hut 
themfeives  up  within  the  city,  and  refolved  to 
a<a  upon  the  defcnfive  **:  But  the  garrifon  of 
the  caftle,  having  received  a  ftrong  reinforcement, 
made  a  vigorous  fally  upon  the  befiegers;  while 
the  Eiigliih  army,  by  concert,  affaulted  them  ia 

•  Chron.  Dunft.  vol:  i.  p.  79.  M.  Weft.  p.  277. 

*  IVL  Paris ,  p.  aoj. 

'^  Cluoiu  Dunft.  ydL  I  p»  St. 
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C  H  X  P.  the   fame    inftant   from  without ,  mounted  the 

XTf,       \valls  by  fcalade,  and  bearing  down  all  refiftancc, 

''^^*       entered   the  city   fword  in  hand.     Lincoln  was 

delivered  over  to  be  pillaged ;   the  French  army 

was   totally  routed;    the  count  de  Perche,  with 

only  two  perfons  more ,  was  killed ,   but  many 

of  the  chief  commanders  and  about  400  knights 

were  made  prifoners  by  the  Englifb  ".     So  little 

blood  was  fhcd  in  this  important  adion,   which 

decided  the  fate  of  one    of   the  moft  powerful 

kingdoms  in  Europe;  and  fuch  wretched  foldiers 

were  thofe  ancient  barons ,   who  yet  were  unac^ 

•  quainted  with  every  thing  but  arms ! 

Prince  Lewis  was  informed  of  this  fatal  event, 
while  employed  in  the  fiege  of  Dover ,  which 
was  ftill  valiantly  defended  againft  him  by  Hubert 
de  Burgh.  He  immediately  retreated  to  London, 
the  center  and  life  of  his  party;  and  he  there 
received  intelligence  of  a  new  difafter ,  which 
put  an  end  to  all  his  hopes.  A  French  fleet, 
bringing  over  a  ftrong  reinforcement,  had  ap» 
peared  on  the  coaft  of  Kent;  where  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Englifh  under  the  command  of 
Philip  d'Albini  ,  and  were  routed  with  confi* 
derable  lofs.  D'Albini  employed  a  ftratagem 
againft  them ,  which  is  faid  to  have  contributed 
to  the  vidory :  Having  gained  the  wind  of  the 
French,  he  came  down  upon  them  with  violence; 
and  throwing  in  their  faces  a  great  quantity  of 
quicklime,  which  he  purpofely  carried  on  board, 

M«  Paris,  p,  204,  20^.  Chron  de  Mailn  p.  19$, 
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he  fo  blinded  them,  that  they  were  dilabled  from  0  n  a  r. 
defending  tbemfelves  ".  xfl. 

After  this  fecond  misfortune  of  the  French  ,  **^^ 
the  Englifh  barons  haftened  every  where  to 
make  peace  with  the  protedor ,  and  by  an  early 
fubmiffion,  to  prevent  thofe  attainders,  to  which 
they  were  expofed  on  account  of  their  rebellion. 
Lewis,  whofe  caufe  was  now  totally,  defperate , 
began  to  be  anxious  for  the  fafety  of  his  perfon , 
and  was  glad,  on  any  honorable  conditions,  to 
ro^ike  his  efcape  from  a  country  ,  where,  he 
found  every  daing  was  now  become  hoftile  to 
him.  He  concluded  a  peace  with  Pembroke, 
promifed  to  evacuate  the  kingdom  ,  and  only 
ftipulat^d  in  return ,  an  indemnity  to  his  adher- 
ents ,  and  a  reftitution  of  their  honors  and 
fortunes,  together  with  the  free  and  equal ,  enjoy- 
ment of  thofe  liberties, 'which  had  been  granted 
to  the  reft  of  the  nation  ".  Thus  was  happily  Oeneni  ptt> 
ended  a  civil  war,  which  feemed  to  be  founded  *^^^*^^"*"* 
on  the  mod  incurable  hatied  and  jealoufy,  and 
had  threatened  the  kingdom  with  the  mofl;  fatal 
confequences. 

The  precautions ,  which  the  king  of  France 
ufed  in  the  conduct  of  this  whole  affair,  are 
remarkable.    He  pretended  ,     that   his  fon   had 

"  M.  Paris,  p.  206.  Ann.  Waved,  p.  18?.  W. 
Heming.  p.  s^l-  Trivet,  169.  M.  "Weft.  p.  277. 
Knyghton,  p,  24.28. 

*'  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  221.  M.  Paris,  p.  207,  Chron^ 
Dunft.  vol.  i  p.  8J.  M.  Weft,  p,  278.  Knyghton,  p.  242^ 
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CHAP,  accepted  of  the  offer  from  the  Englifii  barons^ 
XII.  without  his  advice,  and  contrary  to  his  inclina- 
"'^  tion:  The  arnaics  fent  to  England  were  levied 
in  Lewis's  name:  When  that  prince  came  over 
to  France  for  aid,  his  father  publicly  refufed  to 
grant  him  any  aflGftance,  and  would  not  fo  much 
as  admit  him  to  his  prefence:  Even  after  Henry  « 
party  acquired  the  afcendant ,  and  Lewis  was  in 
danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies , 
it  was  Blanche  of  Caftile  his  wife,  not  the  king 
his  father,  who  raifed  armies  and  equipped  fleets 
for  his  fuccour  **.  All  thefe  artifices  were  em- 
ployed ,  not  to  fatisfy  the  pope ;  for  he  had  too 
much  penetration  to  be  fo  eafily  impofed  on : 
Nor  yet  to  deceive  the  people  ;  for  they  were 
too  grofs  even  for  that  purpofe :  they  only  ferved 
for  a  coloring  to  Philip's  caufe  ;  and  in  public 
affairs ,  men  are  often  better  pleafed ,  that  the 
truth ,  though  known  to  every  body ,  fliould  be 
wrapped  up  under  a  decent  cover,  than  if  it  were 
cxpofed  in  open  day-light  to  the  eyes  of  all  the 
world. 

After  the  expulfion  of  the  French ,  the  pru- 
dence and  equity  of  the  protedlor's  fubfequent 
condud,  contributed  to  cure  entirely  thofe  wounds, 
which  had  been  made  by  intelline  difcord.  He 
received  the  rebellious  barons  into  favor;  ob- 
ferved  ftridly  the  terms  of  peace ,  which  he  had 
granted  them;  reftpred  them  to  their  poffefTions; 
and  endeavoured,  by  an  equal  behaviour,  to  bury 

**  M.  Paris,  ?•  2s^-  Chron.  Dunft.  voLi.  p.  82# 
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all  pad  animofities  in   perpetual  oblivion.   The  chap. 
clergy  alone ,   who  had  adhered  to  Lewis,   were        xu. 
futterers  in  this  revolution.  As  they  had  rebelled       »-^^ 
againft  their  fpiritual  fovercign ,  by  difregarding 
the  interdict  and  excommunication  ,    it  was  not 
in  Pembroke's  power  to  make  any  ftipulations  in 
their  favor;    and  Gualo,  the  legate »  prepared  to 
take  vengeance  on  them  for  their  difobediencc  **. 
Many  of  them  were  depofed ;   many  fufpended; 
fome  banilhed;  and  all  who  efcapcd  punilhment, 
xnad^  atonement  for   their  offence  ,    by  paying 
large  fums  to  the  legate,  who  amaffed  an  immenfc 
treafure  by  this  expedient. 

The  earl  of  Pembroke  did  not  long  furvive  the  Death  of  tht 
pacification,  which  had  been  chiefly  owing  to  his  p'**^"*^'* 
wifdom  and  valor  ";  and  he  was  fucceeded  in 
the  government  by  Peter  des  Roches,  bifliop  of 
Winchefter,  and  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  julliciary. 
The  councils  of  the  latter  were  chiefly  followed; 
and    had    he    poffeffed    equal    authority    in    the 
kingdom  with  Pembroke,  he  feemed  to  be  every 
•way  worthy  of  filling  the  place  of  that  virtuous 
nobleman.  But  the  licenpous  and  powerful  barons,  Some  com, 
who  had  once  broken  the  reins  of  fubjedion  to  "»»"<>"»• 
their  prince,  and  had  obtained  by   violence   an 
enlargement  of  their  liberties  and  independence , 
could  ill  be  reftrained  by  laws  under  a  minority ; 
and  the  people,   no  lets  than  the  king,  fuffcred 
from  their  outrages  and  diforders.  They  retained 

"  Brady's  App.  N*  144.  Chron«  Dunft.  yqL  ip.  8)* 
^'  JUL  Parig,  p.  sxo. 
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c  H.  A  P.  by  force  the  royal  caftles ,  which  they  had  feized 
XII.  during  the  paft  convulfions,  or  which  had  been 
"'^  committed  to  their  cuftody  by  the  protedor  ": 
They  ufurped  the  king's  demefnes  " :  They  oppret 
fed  their  vaflals :  They  infefted  their  weaker  neigh- 
bours :  They  invited  all  diforderly  people  to  enter 
in  their  retinue,  and  to  live  upon  their  lands  :  And 
they  gave  them  protedion  in  all  their  robberies 
and  extortions. 

No  one  was  more  infamous  for  thcfe  violent 
and  illegal  pradices  than  the  carl  of  Albemarle; 
who ,  though  he  had  early  returned  to  his  duty , 
and  had  been  ferviceable  in  expelling  the  French, 
augmented  to  the  utmod  the  general  diforder, 
and  committe4  outrages  in  all  the  counties  of  the 
North.  In  order  to  reduce  him  to  obedience, 
Hubert  feized  an  opportunity  of  getting  poffef* 
fion  of  Rockingham  caftle,  which.  Albemarle 
had  garrifoned  with  his  licentious  retinue:  But 
this  nobleman  ,  inftead  of  fubmitting,  entered 
into  a  fecret  confederacy  with  Fawkcs  de  Breaut^, 
Peter  de  Mauleon  ,  and  other  barons ,  and  both 
fortified  the  caftle  of  Biham  for  his  defence, 
and  made  himfclf  mafter  by  furprife  of  that  of 
Fothcringay.  Pandulf,  who  was  reftored  to  his 
legatefhip,  was  adive  in  fupprefling  this  rebellion; 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  eleven  bifhops,  he 
pronounced  the  fentence  of  excommunication 
againft  Albemarle  and  his  adherents  '*:  An  army 
was  levied :   A  fcutage  of  ten  (hillings  a  knight's 

"  Trivet,  p.  174.  '*  Rymer  ,   vol.  u  p.  zt6. 

'*  Chron.  DunfL  voL  i.  p.  io2*  . 
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fee   was    impofed  on  all   the    military    tenants:  c  H  a 
Albemarle's  affociates    gradually    deferted    him:       xii. 
And  he  himfelf  was  obliged  at   laft  to  fue  for 
mercy.  He  received  a  pardon,  and  was  reftored 
to  his  whole  eftate. 

This  impolitic  lenity  ,  too  frequent  in  thofc 
times ,  was  probably  the  refult  of  a  fecret  combi- 
nation  among  the  barons  ,  who  never  could 
endure  to  fee  the  total  ruin  of  one  of  their  own 
order:  But  it  encouraged  Fawkes  de  Breaute,  a 
man  whom  king  John  had  raifed  from  a  low 
.  origin ,  to  perfevere  in  the  courfe  of  violence ,  to 
which  he  had  owed  his  fortune,  and  to  fet  at 
naught  all  law  and  juftice.  When  thirty -five 
verdidls  were  at  one  time  found  againft  him ,  on 
account  of  his  violent  expulfion  of  fo  many 
freeholders  from  their  pofTeflions;  he  came  to 
the  court  of  juftice  with  an  armed  force,  feized 
the  judge  who  had  pronounced  the  verdids,  and 
imprifoned  him  in  Bedford  caftle.  He  then  levied 
open  war  againft  the  king ;  but  being  fubdued , 
and  taken  prifoner^  his  life  was  granted  him :  but 
his  eftate  was  confifcated,  and  he  was  banilhed 
the  kingdom  **. 

Justice   was   executed  with  greater  feverity      '"*• 
againft  diforders  lefs  premeditated ,  which  broke 
out  in  London.  A  frivolous  emulation  in  a  match 
of  wreftling ,  between  the  Londoners  on  the  one 

**  Rymer,  voL  i.  p.  198.  M.  Paris,  p.  221.  224, 
Ann.  \C^averl.  p.  i88«  Chron.  DunIL  voL  I  p*  141.  14^. 
M,  Weft.  p.  28j» 
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CHAP,  hand,  and  the  inhabita^its  of  Weftminftcr  and 
^  XII.  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  villages  on  the  other, 
*"-  occafioned  this  commotion.  The  former  roCc  in 
a  body,  and  pulled  down  fome  houfcs  belonging 
to  the  abbot  of  Weftminfter  :  But  this  riot, 
which  ,  confidering  the  tumultuous  difpofition 
f^nailiaf  to  that  capital,  would  have  been  little 
regarded,  feemed  to  become  more  ferious,  by  the 
fyroptoms  which  then  appeared,  of  the  former 
attachment  of  the  citizens  to  the  French  intereft. 
The  populace^  in  the  tumult,  made  ufe  of  the 
cry  of  war  commonly  employed  by  the  French 
troops ;  Moumjoy ,  moimtjoy ,  God  help  us  and  our 
lord  Lewis.  The  judiciary  made  enquiry  into  the 
diforder;  and  finding  one  Conftantine  Fitz-Arnulf 
to  have  been  the  ringleader,  an  infolent  roan, 
who  juftified  his  crime  in  Hubert's  prcfcnce,  he 
proceeded  againd  him  by  martial  law,  and  or* 
dered  him  immediately  to  be  hanged,  without 
trial  or  form  of  procels.  He  alfo  cut  oflF  the  feet 
of  fome  of  Conflantine's  accomplices  ^'. 

This  adl  of  power  was  complained  of  as  an 
infringement  of  the  Great  Charter  :  Yet  the 
judiciary,  in  a  parliament,  fummoned  at  Oxford, 
(for  the  great  councils  about  this  time  began  to 
receive  that  appellation  )  made  no  fcruple  to 
grant  in  the  king  s  name  a  renewal  and  confirma- 
tion of  that,  charter.  When  the  affcmbly  made 
application  to  the  crown  for  this  favor;    as  a 

M.  Paris,  p.  ai7 ,  2ii.  259.  Amu  Warcrl,  p.  i|y. 
Chron.  Dunft.  vol,  L  p.  129.  ^ 
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law  in  thofe  times  fecmed  to  lofe  its  validity,  if  c  h  a  b. 
not  frequently  renewed  ;  William  de  Briewere ,  xn. 
one  of  the  council  of  regency,  was  fo  bold  as  to  **^V 
fay  openly,  that  thofe  liberties  were  extorted  by 
force  ,  and  ought  not  to  be  obferved :  But  he 
was  reprimanded  by  the  archbifliop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  was  not  countenanced  by  the  king  or 
his  chief  minifters  **.  A  new  confirmation  was 
demanded  and  granted  two  vears  after;  and  aa 
aid,  amounting  to  a  fifteenth  of  all,  moveables, 
was  given  by  the  parliament,  in  return  for  this 
indulgence.  The  king  ifTued  writs  anew  to  the 
fheriflFs ,  enjoining  thcobfervance  of  the  charter; 
but  he  inferted  a  remarkable  claufe  in  the  writs, 
that  thofe ,  who  payed  not  the  fifteenth ,  fliould 
not  for  the  future  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
thofe  liberties  *'. 

The  low  ftate,  into  which  the  crown  was 
fallen,  made  it  requifite  for  a  good  minifter  to 
be  attentive  to  the  prefervation  of  the  royal 
prerogatives,  as  well  as  to  the  fecurity  of  public 
liberty.  Hubert  applied  to  the  pope,  who  had 
always  great  authority  in  the  kingdom,  and  was 
now  confidered  as  its  fuperior  lord ;  and  defired 
him  to  iffue  a  bull,  declaring  the  king  to  be  of 
full  age,  and  entitled  to  exercife  in  perfon  all  the 
adls  of  royalty  **.  In  confequcnce  of  this  declara- 
tion, the  judiciary  refigned  into  Henry's  hands 
the  two  important  fortreflcs  of  the  Tower  and 


*^  M.  Weft.  p.  29^2.  *'  aaufc   9-  H.  j.  m.  9. 
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c  H  A  P.  Dover  caftle ,  which  had  been  intruded  to  his 
XII.  cuftody;  and  he  required  the  other  barons  to 
'"*•  ipiitate  his  example.  They  refufed  compliance: 
The  earls  of  Chefter  and  Albemarle^  John  Conftable 
of  Chefter,  John  de  Lacy,  Brian  de  Tlfle,  and 
William  de  Cantel,  with  fome  others,  even  formed 
a  confpiracy  tO'  furprife  London ,  and  met  in 
arms  at  Waltham  with  that  intention:  But  finding 
the  king  prepared  for  defence ,  they  defifted  from 
their  enterprife.  When  fummoned  to  court,  in 
.  order  to  anfwer  for  their  condud ,  they*  fcrupled 
not  to  appear,  and  to  confefs  the  defign:  But 
they  told  the  king,  that  they  had  no  bad  inten- 
tions againft  his  perfon,  but  only  againft  Hubert 
de  Burgh ,  whom  they  were  determined  to  re- 
move from  his  office  *'.  They  appeared  too 
formidable  to  be  chaftifed ;  and  they  were  fo 
little  difcouraged  by  the  failure  of  their  firft 
enterprife ,  that  they  again  met  in  arms  at  Lei- 
cefter,  in  order  to  feij^e  the  king,  who  then  refided 
at  Northampton :  But  Henry ,  informed  of  their 
purpofe,  took  care  to  be  fo  well  armed  and 
attended ,  that  the  barons  found  it  dangerous  to 
make  the  attempt;  and  they  fat  down  and  kept 
Chriftmas  in  his  neighbourhood  ".  The  arch- 
bifiiop  and  the  prelates,  finding  every  thing  tend 
towards  a  civil  war,  interpofed  with  their  autho- 
rity, and  threatened  the  barons  with  the  fentence 
of  excommunication,  if  they  perfifted  in  detaining; 


a* 


Chron.  Dunft.  vol.  i.  p.  i  n. 
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the  king*s  caftles.   This  menace  at  laft  prevailed :  c  H  a  p. 
lyioft  of  the  fortreffes  were  furrendered ;   though       xir. 
the    barons    complained ,     that   Hubert's    caftles      *"^' 
were  foon  after  reftored  to  him ,  while  the  king 
ftill  kept  theirs  in  his  own  cuftody.   There  are)^iV     , 
faid   to  have  be€n  11 15  caftles  at  that  time   inj?  ^ 
England  *'. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  influence 
of  the  prelates  and  the  clergy  was  often  of  great 
fervice  to  the  public.  Though  the  religion  of  that 
age  can  merit  no  better  name  than  that  of  fuper- 
ftition  ,  it  ferved  to  unite  together  a  body  of 
men  who  had  great  fway  over  the  people,  and 
who  kept  the  community  from  falling  to  pieces, 
by  the  fadions  and  independent  power  of  the 
nobles.  And  what  was  of  great  importance;  it 
threw  a  mighty  authority  into  the  hands  of  men, 
who  by  their  profeflion  were  averfe  to  arms  and 
violence;  who  tempered  by  their  mediation  the 
general  difpofition  towards  military  enterprifes;  ' 
and  who  ftill  maintained ,  even  amidft  the  fhock 
of  arms,  thofe  fecret  links,  without  which  it  is 
impoflible  for  human  fociety  to  fubfift. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  inteftine  commo* 
tions  in  England,  and  the  precarious  authority 
of  the  crown,  Henry  was  obliged  to  carry  on  war 
in  France;  and  he  employed  to  that  purpofe  the 
fifteenth  which  had  been  granted  him  by  parlia- 
ment. Lewis  VIII.  who  had  fucceeded  to  his 
father  Philip,  inftead  of  complying  with  Henry's        , 

Coke's  Comment,    on  Maena  Charta,  chap.  17. 
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6  H  A  p«  claim,  who  demanded  the  rcftitution  of  Nor- 
xiL  mandy  and  the  other  provinces  wreRed  from 
Hngland,  made  an  irruption  into  Poidou^  took 
Rochelle  '*  after  a  long  ficge ,  and  feemed  deter* 
mined  to  expel  thcEnglilh  from  the  few  province* 
which  ftill  remained  to  them.  Henry  fent  oyer 
his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Salifbury;  together  with 
his  brother,  prince  Richard,  to  whom  he  had 
gi*anted  the  earldom  of  Cornwal ,  which  had 
efcheated  to  the  crown.  Salilbu^-y  flopped  the 
progrefe  of  Lewis's  arms,  and  retained  the  Poidle- 
vin  and  Gafcon  vaflals  in  their  allegiance:  But 
no  military  adtion  of  any  moment  was  performed 
on  either  fide.  The  earl  of  Cornwal ,  after  two 
years'  ftay  in  Guienne,  returned  to  England. 
***^*  This  prince  was  nowife  turbulent  or  fadious 

in  his  difpofition:  His  ruling  paflTion  was  to  amafs 
money,  in  which  he  fucceeded  fo  well  as  ta 
become  the  richeft  fubjedt  in  Chriftendom:  Yet 
his  attention  to  gain  threw  him  fometimes  into 
ads  of  violence,  and  gave  difturbance  to  the 
government.  There  was  a  manor ,  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  earldom  of  Cornwal , 
but  had  been  granted  to  Waleran  de  Ties,  before 
Richard  had  been  invefled  with  that  dignity  , 
and  while  the  earldom  remained  in  the  crown. 
Jlichard  claimed  this  manor,  and  expelled  the 
proprietor  by  force :  Waleran  complained :  The 
king  ordered  his  brother  to  do  juftice  to  the 
man,  and  reftore  him  to  his  rjghts:    The  earl 

*'  Symer,  voL  i.  p.  Z69.  Trivet,   p.  179. 
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faid,  that  he  would  not  fubmit  to  thefe  orders,  c  h  A  p« 
tiJl  the  caufe  (hould  be  decided  againft  him  by  xti, 
the  judgment  of  his  peers:  Henry  replied,  that  i**?* 
it  was  firft  neceffary  to  re-inftate  Walefan  in 
poffeffion  ,  before  the  caufe  could  be  tried ;  and 
he  reiterated  his  orders  to  the  earl  **.  We  may 
judge  of  the  ftate  of  the  government,  when  this 
aflfair  had  nearly  produced  a  civil  war.  The  earl 
of  Cornwal,  finding  Henry  peremptory  in  his 
xommands  ,  affbciated  himfelf  with  the  young 
earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  married  his  fifter, 
and  who  was  difpleafed  on  account  of  the  king's 
requiring  him  to  deliver  up  fome  royal  caftles 
which  were  in  his  cuftody.  Thefe  two  malecontents 
took  into  the  confederacy  the  earls  of  Chefter, 
Warrenne,  Glocefter,  Hereford,  Warwic,  and 
Ferrers,  who  were  all  difgufted  on  a  like  account  '\ 
They  aflembled  an  army,  which  the  king  had 
not  the  power  or  courage  to  refift;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  give  his  brother  fatisfadion,  by  grant$ 
of  much  greater  importance  than  the  manor, 
which  had  been  the  firft  ground  of  the  quarrel  "* 
The  charader  of  the  king ,  as  he  grew  ta 
n)an*s  eftate ,  became  every  day  better  known; 
and  he  was  found  in  every  refped  unqualified  for 
maintaining  a  proper  fway  among  thofe  turbulent 
barons,  whom  the  feudal  conftitution  fubjcded  to 
his  authority.  Gentle,  humane,  and  merciful  even 
to  a  fault,  he  feems  to  have  been  fteady  in  no 
other  jpircumftance  of  his  charader;  but  to  have 

^'  M.  Paris,  p.  tjj.  '•  Ibii  ''  IbiA 
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CHAP,  received  every  impreffion  from  thofc  who  fur- 
xn.  rounded  him,  and  whom  he  loved,  for  the  timc» 
with  the  moft  imprudent  and  moft  unreferved 
afFedlion.  Without  adivity  or  vigor,  he  was  unfit 
to  condud  war;  without  policy  or  art,  he  was 
ill-fitted  to  maintain  peace ;  His  refentraents,  though 
hafty  and  violent,  were  not  dreaded,  while  he 
was  found  to  drop  them  with  fuch  facility;  his 
friendfhips  were  little  valued ,  becaufe  they  were 
neither  derived  from  choice,  nor  maintained  with 
conftancy.  A  proper  pageant  of  ftate  in  a  regular 
monarchy,  where  his  miniftcrs  could  have  con- 
duced all  affairs  in  his  name  and  by  his  authority; 
but  too  feeble  in  thofe  diforderly  times  to  fway 
a  fceptre,  whofe  weight  depended  entirely  on  the 
firmnefs  and  dexterity  of  the  hand  which  held  it. 
The  ableft  and  moft  virtuous  minifter  that 
Henry  ever  poffeffed,  was  Hubert  de  Burgh  '*; 
a  man  who  had  been  fteady  to  the  crown  in  the 
moft  diflScult  and  dangerous  times,  and  who  yet 
ihowed  no  difpofition,  in  the  height  of  his  power, 
to  endave  or  opprefs  tlie  people.  The  only 
exceptionable  part  of  his  condud  is  that  which 
is  mentioned  by  Matthew  taris  ",  if  the  fad  be 
really  true,  and  proceeded  from  Hubert's  advice, 
namely,  the  recalling  publicly  and  the  annulling 
of  the  charter  of  forefts,  a  conceflion  fo  reafonable 
in  itfelf ,  and  fo  paffionately  claimed  both  by  the 
nobility  and  people:   But  it  muft  be  confeffed, 


Hubert  dt 
Burt^h  di& 
placed. 


'*  Ypod.  Neuflriae,  p.  46^.  "  P.  2?2.  M.    Wed. 
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that  this  nfteafure  15  fo  unlikely,  both  from  the  chap. 
circutnftances  of  the  times  and  charader  of  the       xil. 
minifter,    that   there  i$    reafon   to  dodbt  of  its 
reality,  efpecially  as  it  is  mentioned  by  no  other 
hiftorian.  Hubert,  while  he  enjoyed  his  authority, 
had  an  entire  afcendant  over  Henry,    and  was 
loaded   with    honors    and     favors    beyond    an/ 
other  fubjedl.  Befides  acquiring  the  property   of 
many  caftles  and  manors,  he  married  the  eldeft 
fifter  of  the  king  of  Scots,   was  created  earl  of 
Kent,  and  by  an  unufual  conceffion,  was  made 
chief  judiciary  of  England  for  life:   Yet  Henry,       n3i. 
in  a  fudden  caprice,  threw  off  this  faithful  minifter^ 
and  expof^d  him  to  the  violent  perfecutioris  of 
his  enemies.   Among  other  frivolous  crimes  ob- 
jeded  to  him ,   he  was  accufed    of  gaining   the 
king's  afifedlions  by  enchantment,  and  of  purloin, 
ing  from  the  royal  treafiiry   a  gem,'  which  had 
the  virtue  to  render  the  wearer  invulnerable,  and 
of  fending  this  valuable  cUriofity  to  the  prince  of 
Wales  '*.   The  nobility,    who  hated  Hubert  on 
account  of  bis  zeal  in  refuming  the  rights  and 
pofTeflfions   of  the   crown  ,    no  fooner  faw    the 
opportunity   favorable,    than   they  inflamed  the 
king's  animofuy  againd  him  ^  and  pu(hed  him  to 
feek   the  total  ruin  of  his  minifter.  Hubert  took 
fanftuary  in  a  church:  The  king  ordered  him  to 
be  dragged  from  thence :  He  Nrccalled  thofc  orders : 
He  afterwards  renewed  them :  He  was  obliged  by 
the  clergy  to  reftore  him  to  the  landluary :  He 

^*  M.  Paris,  p.  259. 
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c  H  A  p«  conftrained  him  foon  aftef  to  furrender  himfelf 
XII.       prifoner,  afid  he  confined  him  in  the  caftle  of  the 
»23r.       Dcvifes.  Hubert  made  his  cfcape,  AVas  expelled 
the  kingdom,   was   again   received  into   favor, 
recovered  a  great  (hare  of  the  king's  confidence, 
but  never  fhowcd  any  inclination  to  reinftate  him^ 
felf  in  power  and  authority  ". 
Bishop  of         The  man ,  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  govern- 
Wnchcfter     orient  of  the  king  and  kingdom,  was  Peter,  bilbop 
of  Winchefter,  a  Poidevin  by  birth,  who  bad 
been  raifed  by  the  late  king,  and  who  was  no 
lefs  diftinguifbed  by  his  arbitrary  principles  and 
violent  condud,  than  by  his  courage  and  abili- 
ties. This  prelate  had  been  left   by   king   John 
judiciary  and  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  an 
expedition  which  that  prince  made  into  France ; 
and  his  illegal  adminiftration  was  one  chief  caufe 
of   that  great   combination  among   the  barons  , 
which  finally  extorted  from  the  crown  the  charter 
of  liberties  ,    and  laid   the   foundations  of   the 
Engliih  conftitution.    Henry,   though  incapable  ^ 
from  his  charader,  of  purfuing  the  fame  violent 
maxims,   which   had   governed  his  father,   had 
imbibed    the  fame  arbitrary   principles;    and    ia 
profecution  of  Peter's  advice',  he  invited  over  a 
great  number  of  Poidevins  and  other  foreigners, 
who,   he  believed,  could  more  fafely  be  trufted 
^  than   the  Engliih ,    and   who   feemed  ufeful    to 

"  M*  Paris,    p.    2^9,    2^0,    2614    266.    Cliron.   T.  • 
Wikes,  p.   41,  42.  Chron.  Dunft.  voL  i.  p.  220,    221. 
M-  Weft.  p.  29K  JOK 
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counterbalance  the  great  and  independent  power  chap. 
of  the  nobility  ".  Ey^ty  office  and  command  was  xiu 
*bcftowed  on  tbefc  (Irangers  ;  they  exhauftcd  the 
revenues  of  the  crown ,  already  too  much  impo- 
verifhed  ";  they  inyaded  the  rights  of  the  people; 
and  their  infolence ,  flill  more  provoking  than 
their  power,  drew  on  them  the  hatred  and  envy 
of  all  orders  of  men  in  the  kingdom  '*. 

Th£  barons  formed  a  combination  againft  this 
odious  miniftry,  and  withdrew  from  parliament; 
on  pretence  of  the  danger ,  to  which  they  were 
expofed  from  the  machinations  of  the  Poidevins. 
When  again  fnmmoned  to  attend ,  they  gave  for 
anfwer,  that  the  king  fhould  difmifs  his  foreign- 
ers: Otherwife  they  would  drive  both  him  and 
them  out  of  the  kingdom ,  and  put  the  crown  7 
on  another  head,  more  worthy  to  wear  it  '* :  \ 
Such  was  the  ftyle  they  ufed  to  their  fovereiga  IJ 
They  a(  laft  came  to  parliament,  but  fo  well  at^ 
tended ,  that  they  feemed  in  a  condition  to  pro- 
fcribe  laws  to  the  king  and  miniftry.  Peter  dcs 
Roches ,  however ,  had  in  the  interval  found 
means  of  fowing  diflenfion  among  them  »  and 
of  bringing  over  to  his  party  the  earl  of  Corn- 
wal ,  as  well  as  the  carls  of  Lincoln  and  CheRer. 
The  confederates  were  difconcerted  in  their  mea- 
fures:  Richard,  carl  Marefchal,  who  had  fuc- 
ceeded  to  that  dignity  on  the  death  of  his  brother, 
William ,  was  chafed  into  Wales ;  he  thence  with- 


'*JVI. Paris,  p.  26 J. 
"  ML  Paris,  p.  i>s8r 
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CHAP,  drew  into  Ireland ;  where  he  was  treachcroufly 
xiL  murdered  by  the  contrivance  of  the  bifhop  of 
1233.  Winchcftcr  **.  The  eftates  of  the  more  obnoxious* 
barons  were  confifcated,  without  legal  fentenco 
or  trial  by  their  peers  *' ;  and  were  bellowed  with 
a  profufe  liberality  on  the  Poidlevins.  Peter  cvea 
carried  his  infolence  fo  far  as  to  declare  publicly^ 
that  the  barons  of  England  muft  not  pretend  to 
put  themfelves  on  the  iame  foot  with  thofe  of 
France,  or  aflume  the  fame  liberties  and  privileges: 
The  monarch  in  the  former  country  had  a  more 
abfolute  power  than  in  the  latter.  It  had  beea 
more  juftifiable  for  him  to  have  faid,  that  men. 
fo  unwilling  to  fubmit  to -the  authority  of  laws, 
could  with  the  worfe  grace  claim  any  fhelter  or 
protedlion  from  them. 

When  the  king  at  any  time  was  checked  in 
his  illegal  practices ,  and  when  the  authority  of 
the  Great  Charter  was  objeded  to  him ,  he  was 
wont  to  reply :  ^'  Why  fhould  I  obferve  this  char- 
ter, which  is  negleded  by  all  my  grandees,  both 
prelates  and  nobility  ?  '*  It  was  very  reasonably 
faid  to  him :  "  You  ought,  fir,  to  fet  them  the 
example  **. '' 

So  violent  a  minidry ,  as  that  of  the  bifhop  of 
WincheRer ,  could  not  be  of  long  duration ;  but 
its  fall  proceeded  at  laft  from  the  influence  of  the 
church ,  not  from  the  eflForts  of  the  nobles.  Ed- 
mond,  the  primate,  came  to  court,  attended  by 

^*  Chron.  Dunft.  vol.  i.  p.  Z19.         *'  M.  Paris,  p.  26$'. 
•*  Ibid.  p.  609. 
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many  of  the  other  prelates ;  and  reprcfented  to  c  h  a  p. 
the  king  the  pernicious  meafures  embraced  by  xii. 
Peter  des  Roches ,  the  difcontents  of  his  people , 
the  ruin  of  his  affairs ;  and  after  requiring  the 
difmillion  of  the  minifter  and  bis  afTociates « threat- 
ened him  with  excommunication ,  in  cafe  of  his 
refulal.  Henry,  who  knew  that  an  excommuni- 
cation, fo  agreeable  to  the  fenfe  of  the  people, 
could  not  fail  of  producing  the  moft  dangerous 
effeds,  was  obliged  to  fubmit:  Foreigners  were 
baniOied :  The  natives  were  reftored  to  their  place 
in  council  ** :  The  primate ,  who  was  a  man  of 
prudence,  and  who  took  care  to  execute  the 
laws  and  obfcrve  the  charter  of  liberties ,  bore 
the  chief  fway  in  the  government.  . 

But  the  Englilh  in  vain  flattered    themfelves       «23« 
that  they  Ihould  be  long  free  from  the  dominion  l^^  ^^^ 
of  foreigners.  The  king ,  having  married  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  the  count  of  Provence  ** ,  was  fur- 
rounded  by  a  great  number  of  ftrangers  from  that 
country ,   whom  he  carefled  with  the  fondeft  af-  King's  pir- 
feAion,  and  enriched  by   an  imprudent  genero-^t»*i»iy  ««>  ^ 
fity  *'.     The  bilhop  of  Valence,  a  prelate  of  the"^"*"' 
lK>ufe  of  Savoy,  and  maternal  uncle  to  the  queen, 
was  his  chief  minifter ,   and  employed  every  art 
to   amafs   wealdi    for  himfelf   and    his   relations. 
Peter  of  Savoy ,    a  brother  of  the  iame  family  , 
was  invefted   in  tlie  honor   of  Richmond,   and 

*'  M.  Paris,  p.  271 ,  272.         **  Rymer ,  vol.  I  p.  448. 
M.  Paris,  p.   286.  *'  Ibid.  p.  2j6.  joi.  jo$.  Ji6* 
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c  HA  P.  received  the  rich  wardfhipof  earl  Warrcnne :  Bo- 
xir,  niface  of  Savoy  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Can- 
tn^*  terbury:  Many  yodng  ladies  were  invited  over 
from  Provence ,  and  married  to  the  chief  noble. 
;  men  in  England  ,  who  were  the  king's  "wards  ** : 
And  as  the  fource  of  Henry's  bounty  began  to 
fail,  his 'Savoyard  miniftry  applied  to  Rome  » 
and  obtained  a  bull  >  permitting  him  to  refume  all, 
pdifk  grants ;  abfolving  him  from  the  oath ,  which 
be  had  taken  to  maintain  them;  even  enjoining* 
him  to  make  fudi  a  refumption,  and  I'eprefenting 
thofe  grants  as  invalid,  on  account  of  the  preju- 
dice which  enfued  from  thein  to  the  Roman  pon* 
tiff,  in  wbbm  the  fuperiority  of  the  kingdom 
was  vefted  *'.  The  oppofition,  made  to  the  in- 
tended refumption  ,  prevented  it  from  taking 
J)lace  ;  but  the  nation  faw  the  indignities  ,  to 
which  the  king  was  willing  to  fubmit,  in  order 
to  gratify  the  avidity  of  his  foreign  favorites. 
About  the  fame  time  ,  he  publiflied  in  England 
the  fentence  of  excommunication ,  pronounced 
againft  the  emperor  Frederic  ,  his  brother-in- 
law  *';  and  faid  in  excufe,  that,  being  the  po^ 
pe\'5  vaffal ,  he  was  obliged  by  his  allegiance  to 
obey  dll  the  commands  of  his  bolinefs.  In  this 
weak  reign  ,  when  any  neighbouring  potentate 
infulted  the  king's  dominions,  inftead  of  taking 
revenge  for  the  injury,  he  complained  to  the  pope 

^'  U.  Paris,  p.  484.  M,  \t'^ft.   p.  jjg, 
*'  M.  Paris,  p^   29^.   501, 
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as  his  fuperior  lord,  and  begged  him  to  give  pro-  t  n  k  t. 
tedion  to  his  vaffal  **.  xii. 

The  refentment  of  the  Englifh  barons  rofe  ®'*«v"^««- 
high  at  the  preference  given  to  foreigners;  but 
no  rcmonftrance  or  complaint  could  ever  prevail 
on  the  king  to  abandon  thera,  or  even  to  mo- 
derate his  attachment  towards  tliem.  After  the 
Provencals  and  Savoyards  might  have  been  fup* 
pofed  pretty  well  fatiated  with  the  dignities  and 
riches  which  they  had  acquired,  a  new  fet'of 
hungry  foreigners  were  invited  over,  and  fliared 
among  them  thofe  favors,  which  the  king  ought 
in  policy  to  have  conferred  on  the  Englifli  nobi^ 
lity ,  by  whom  his  government  could  have  been 
fupported  and  defended.  His  mother,  Ifabella ,' 
who  had  been  unjuftly  taken  by  the  late  king 
from  the  count  de  la  Marche ,  to  whom  fhe  was 
betrothed ,  was  no  fooner  miftrefs  of  herfelf  by 
the  death  of  her  hufband ,  than  Ihe  married  that 
nobleman  '*;  and  fhe  had  born  him  four  fons  ,  »i4f. 
Guy  ,•  William,  GeofiFrey,  and  Aimer,  whom  fhe 
fent  over  to  England ,  in  order  to  pay  a  vifit  to 
their  brother.  The  good-natured  and  affedlionate 
difpofition  of  Henry  was  moved  at  the  fight  of 
fuch  near  relations;  and  he  c©nfidered  neither  his 
own  circumftances ,  nor  the  inclinations  of  his 
people,  in  the  honors  and  riches  which  he  con- 
ferred upon  them  ".      Complaints   rofe  as  high 

**  Chron.  Dunft.  vol,  i.  p.  i^o.         **  Trivet,  p.   174. 
*'  M.  Paris,    p.  49 »•    M.  Weft.  p.   }}8.  Knyghtun, 
p.   2436. 
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c  H  4  P«  againll  the  credit  of  the  Gafcon  as  ever  tbey  had 
xiit  done  againft  that  of  the  Poidevin  and  of  the  Sa« 
»a47.  voyard  favorites  ;  and  to  a  nation  prejudiced 
againft  them,  all  their  meafures  appeared  except 
tionable  and  criminal.  Violations  of  the  Great 
Charter  were  frequently  mentioned  ;  and  it  is 
indeed  more  than  probable,  that  foreigners,  ig* 
norant  of  the  laws,  and  relying  on  the  boundlefs 
affedions  of  a  weak  prince ,  would ,  in  an  age  , 
when  a  regular  adminiftration  was  not  any  where 
known  ,  pay  more  attention  to  their  prefent  in- 
tereft  than  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  .  It  is 
reported ,  that  the  Poidevins  and  other  ftrangers, 
when  the  laws  were  at  any  time  appealed  to,  in 
oppofition  to  their  oppreflions,  fcrupled  not  to 
reply  ,  tVhat  did  the  English  laws  fignify  to  them? 
They  minded  them  not.  And  ?is  words  are  often 
more  offcnfive  than  adions,  this  open  contempt 
of  the  Englifli  tended  much  to  aggravate  the  ge-^ 
neral  difcontent ,  and  made  every  ad  of  violence, 
committed  by  the  foreigners ,  appear  not  only  an 
injury ,  but  an  affront  to  them  **. 

I  KECKON  not  among  the  violations  of  the  Great 
Charter,  fome  arbitrary  exertions  of  prerogative, 
to  which  Henry's  ncceffities  pufhed  him  ^  and 
which,  without  producing  any  difcontent,  were 
uniformly  continued  by  all  his  fucceffors ,  till  the 
laft  century.  As  the  parliament  often  refufed  him 
fupplies,   and  that  in  a  manner  fomewhat  rude 

'*  M.  Paris.,  p.  ^66.  66fi.  Ann.  Waverl.  p.  214. 
Chron.  Dunft.  vol.  i.  p.  555. 
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and  indcccftt  ",  he  obliged  his  opulent  fubjcds,  chap* 
particularly  the  citizens  of  London ,  to  grant  him  xii. 
loans  of  money ;  and  it  is  natural  to  imagine  ,  '•*^' 
that  the  lame  want  of  CBConomy ,  which  reduced 
him  to  the  neceffity  of  borrowing,  would  prevent 
him  from  being  very  pundual  in  the  repayment  '*. 
He  demanded  benevolences  or  pretended  volun* 
tary  contributions  from  his  nobility  and  prelates  '^ 
He  was  the  firft  king  of  England  fince  the  con- 
queft,  that  could  fairly  be  (aid  to  lie  under  the 
reftraint  of  law;  and  he  was  alfo  the  firft  that 
pradifed  the  rlifpenfing  power ,  and  employed 
the  ciaufe  of  Non-obflante  in  his  grants  and  patents. 
When  objedions  were  made  to  this  novelty,  he 
replied ,  that  the  pope  exercifcd  that  authority ; 
and  why  might  not  he  imitate  the  example  ?  But 
the  abufe,  which  the  pope  made  of  his  difpenf- 
ing  power,  in  violating  the  canons  of  general 
councils,  in  invading  the  privileges  and  cuftoms 
of  all  particular  churches ,  and  in  ufurping  on  the 
rights  of  patrons,  was  more  likely  to  excite  the 
jealoufy  of  the  people ,  than  to  reconcile  them  to 
a  fimilar  pradice  in  ^heir  civil  govcrtiment.  Ro- 
ger de  Thurkelby,  one  of  the  kings  juftices,  was 
fo  difpleafed  with  the  precedent ,  that  he  ex- 
claimed ,  Alas  !  what  times  are  we  fallen  into  ? 
Behold  f  the  ctoil  court  is  corrupted  in  imitation  of 
the  ecclijiaftical  ^  and  the  riifer  is  poifoned  from  that 
fountain. 

"  M.  Paris,  p.  joi.  '*  Ibid.  p.  406. 
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H  A  F,  The  king's  partiality  and  profufe  'bounty  to 
xiL  his  foreign  relations ,  ^nd  to  their  friends  and  fa« 
vorit^s,  would  have  appeared  more  tolerable  to 
the  Epglift,  had  any  thing  been  done  mean-while 
for  the  honor  of  the  nation,  or  had  Henry's  ca* 
tcrprifes  in  foreign  countries,  been  attended  with 
any  fuccefs  or  glory  to  himfelf  or  to  the  public : 
At  leaft,  fuch  military  talents  in  the  king  would 
b3ve  fervcd  to  keep  his  barons  in  awe ,  and  have 
given  weight  and  authority  to  his  government. 
But  though  he  declared  war  againft  Lewis  1X» 
in  1^42,  and  made  an  expedition  into  Guienoe , 
ppon  the  invitation  of  his  father-in-law,  the  count 
de  la  Marche,  who  promifed  to  join  him  with 
all  his  forces ;  he  was  unfuccefsful  in  his  attempts 
againft  that  great  monarch ,  was  worftcd  at  Tail- 
lebourg,  was  dcferted  by  his  allies,  loft  what  re- 
mained to  him  of  Poidloq,  and  was  obliged  to 
return  ,  with  lofs  of  honor ,  into  England  - '% 
The  Gafcon  nobility  were  attached  to  the  Eng* 
li(h  government;  becaufe  the  diftance  of  tbeir  fo-^ 
vereign  allowed  them  to  remain  in  a  ftate  c^  at- 
>if|»  moft  total  independence:  And  they  claimed,  fome 
time  after,  Henry *s  protedion  againft  an  invafion, 
which  the  king  of  Caftile  made  upon  that  terri- 
tory. Henry  returned  into  Guicnne,  and  was 
more  fucccfsful  in  this  expedition;  but  he  thereby 
involved  himfelf  and  Wis  nobility  in  an  enormous 
debt,    which  both  increafed   their  difcontents  , 

f  '*  M.  Paris,  p.  ^9?,  ^94.  198,  199-  405.  W.Hemin^ 
f,  974.  Chron.  DunfL  vol.  i.  o.  153. 
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and  expofed  him  to  gri^ater  danger  from  tlieir  en-  c  tt  A  f « 
terprifcs  ''.  XII* 

Want  of  ceconoroy  and  an  ill-judged  libctilky  ^^^^ 
vrcfe  Henry's  great  defedls;  artd  his  debus  ^  eved 
before  this  expedition  ,  had  become  fo  tfouble- 
fome,  that  he  fold  all  his  plate  and  je\^els,  in 
order  to  difch'arge  thetn.  When  this  expedient 
•was  firft  propofed  to  him  ,  he  aiked ,  Vrhere  he 
fliouid  find  purchafers  ?  It  was  replied ,  the  citi- 
zens of  London.  On  my  word ^  faid  he,  if  the 
trtafury  of  Auguftus  were  brought  16  fale ,  the  cUU 
Mens  are  able  to  be  the  purchafers  i  Thefe  clowns  ^  who 
ojfume  to  themf elves  the  name  of  barons^  abound  in 
every  thing  ^  while  we  are  reduced  to  neceffities  ^*.  Artd 
he  was  thenceforth  obferVed  to  be  more  forward 
and  greedy  in  his  exadions  upon  the  citizens  *'. 

But  the  grievances ,  which  the  £nglilh  during  EcoieQaau 
this  reign  had  reafon  to  complain  of  in  the  civil  *'*  ^^^ 
government,  feem  to  haVe  been  ftill  lefs  burthen* 
fome  than   thofe  which  they  fuffered  from   thi! 
ufurpations  and  exadions  of  the  court  of  Romcf#       y 
On  the  death  of  Langton  in  laaS^  .the  monks  ol 
Chrift-cburch  eledled  Walter  de  Hemelham ,  ohf 
of  their  own  body,    for  his  fucceffor:    But  a# 
Henry  refufed  to  confirm  the  eledion ,  the  pope^ 
at  his  defire ,  annulled  it  '*" ;  and  immediately  ap 
pointed  Richard,  chancellor  of  Lincoln,  fot  arcb- 
bifhop  ,  without  wtaiting  for  a  new  eledion.    Oa 

*^   M.  Paris,    p.6r4.  ^^  Ibid.  p.  ^01. 

**  Ibid.  p.   ?oi.  507.  5iS«  578*  ^efi.  ^25^64f« 
Ibid    p.  144. 
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CHAP,  the  death  of  Richard  in  1231 ,  the  monks  eledcd 
xiL        Ralph  de  Neville  bifhop  of  Chichefter ;  and  though 
Msa.       Henry  Avas  much  pleafed  with  the  election  ,  the 
pope ,  who   thought  that  prelate  too  much    at- 
tached to  the  crown ,  aflumed  the  power  of  an- 
nulling his  eledion  *\   He  rejedcd  two  clergymen 
more ,  whom  the  monks  had  fucceffively  chofen ; 
and  he  at  lad  lold  them ,  that ,  if  they   would 
eled  Edmond.,  treafurer  of  the  church  of  Sali(bury, 
he  would  confirm  their  choice;  and  his  nomina- 
tion was  complied  with.    The  pope  had  the  pru- 
dence  to  appoint   both    times  very  worthy  pri- 
mates;   but  men  could  not  forbear  obferving  his 
intention   of  thus  drawing  gradually    to  himfeif 
the  right  of  bcftowing  that  important  dignity. 

The  avarice,  however,  more  than  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  fee  of  Rome ,  fceras  to  have  been  in 
this  age  the  ground  of  general  complaint.  The 
papal  minifters,  finding  a  vaft  ftock  of  power  ama(^ 
led  by  their  prcdeceffors,  were  defirous  of  turning 
it  to  immediate  profit,  which  they  enjoyed  at 
home,  rather,  than  of  enlarging  their  authority  in 
dlftant  countries,  where  they  never  intended  to 
^^(refide.  Every  thing  was  become  venal  in  the 
•  ^  <JRomifh  tribunals ;  firaony  was  openly  pradifed ; 
HO  favors  and  even  no  juftice  could  be  obtained 
without  a  bribe;  the  highefl;  bidder  wasfure  to 
have  the  preference,  without  regard  either  to  the 
merits  of  the  perfon  or  of  the  caufe;  and  befides 
the  ufual  perverfions  of  right  in  the  decifion  of 

*'  M.  Paris,  p.  294. 
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controverfies ,  the  pope  openly  afTumed  an  abfo-  c  H  A  Py 
]uce  add  uncontroled  authority  of  fetting  afide,       xii« 
by  the  plenitude  of  his  apoflolic  power ,  all  par.      "«• 
ticular  rules  and  all  privileges  of  patrons,  churches, 
and  convents.     On  pretence  of  remedying  thefc 
abufes,  pope  Honorius,  in  1226,  complaining  of 
the  poverty  of  his  fee  as  the  fource  of  all  grievan- 
ces, demanded  from  every  cathedral  two  of  the 
beft    prebends  ,    and  from  every  convent    two 
monk^s  portions ,    to  be  fet  apart  as  a  perpetual  ^ 

and  fettled  revenue  of  the  papal  crown :  But  all 
men  being  fenfible,  that  the  revenue  would  con- 
tinue  for  ever ,  the  abufes  iilimediately  return , 
his  demand  was  unanimoufly  rejeded.  AboUt 
three  years  after,  the  pope  demanded  and  obtain- 
ed the  tenth  of  all  ecclefiaftical  revenues,  which 
he  levied  in  a  very  oppreffive  manner ;  requiring 
payment  before  the  clergy  had  drawn  their  rents 
or  tithes,  and  fending  about  ufurers,  who  ad- 
vanced  them  the  money  at  exorbitant  intereft. 
In  the  year  1240,  Otho ,  the  legate,  having  in 
vain  attempted  the  clergy  in  a  body,  obtained 
Separately ,  by  intrigues  and  menaces ,  large  fums 
from  the  prelates  and  convents,  and  on  his  de- 
parture is  faid  to  have  carried  more  money  out 
of  the  kingdom  than  he  left  in  it.  This  experi- 
ment  was  renewed  four  years  after  with  fuccefs 
by  Martin  the  nuncio,  who  brought  from^Rome 
powers  of  fufpending  and  excommunicating  all 
clergyrtten ,  that  refufed  to  comply  with  his  de- 
mands.   The  king ,  who  relied  on  the  pope  for 
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CHAP,  the  fupport  of  bis  tottering  authority »  never  failed 

XII*       to  countenance  thofq  exadions. 

«»5*-  Meanwhile,  all  the  chief   benefices   of  the 

kingdom  were  conferred  on  Italians ;  groat  nuai- 
bers  of  that  nation  were  fent  over  at  one  time 
to  be  provided  for;  nonrefidencc  and  pluralities 
were  carried  to  an  enormous  height;  Manfei, 
the  kings  chaplain,  is  computed  to  have  held  at 
once  feven  hundred  ecclefiaftic'al  livings;  and 
»  the  abufes  became  fo  evident  as  to  be  palpable 

to  the  blindnefs  of  fuperftition  itfelf.  The  people, 
entering  into  affociations,  rofe  againft  the  Italian 
clergy;  pillaged  their  barns;  wafted  their  lands; 
infulted  the  perfons  of  fuch  of  them  as  they  found 
in  the  kingdom  '* ;  and  when  the  juftices  made 
enquiry  into  the  authors  of  this  diforder,  the 
guilt  was  found  to  invplve  fo  many,  and  thofe  of 
fuch  high  rank,  that  it  palTed  unpunilhed.  At 
laft,  when  InnoceqtlV.  in  1245,  called  a  general 
council  at  Lyons,  in  order  to  excommunicate  the 
emperor  Frederic ,  the  king  and  nobility  fent  over 
agents  to  complain  before  th^  .council,  of  the 
rapacity  of  the  Romifh  church.  They  reprefented, 
among  many  other  grievances ,  that  the  benefices  - 
of  the  lulian  clergy  in  England  had  been  eftimated, 
and  were  found  to  amount  to  600,000  marks  **  a 
year,  a  fum  which  exceeded  the  annual  revenue 

**  Rymer,  vol.  i.p.  J2j,  M.  Pari?,  p.  i5S-2S7- 
.    **  Innocent's  bull  in  Rymer,  yoL  i.  p.  471,  fays  only 
50,090  marlts  a  year* 
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of  the  crown  itfclf  '*.    They  obtained  only  an  c  h  a  p. 
cvafive   anfwer  from  the  pope;    but  as  mention       xir. 
had  been  made  before  the  council,  of  the  feudal       »*<3. 
fubjedion  of  England  to   the  fee  of  Rome^  the 
Englifh  agents  ,  at  whofe  head  was  Roger  Bigod 
carl  of  Norfolk,  exclaimed  againft  the  pretenfion,        ' 
and  infifted,  that  king  John  had  no  right,   with- 
out the  confent  of  his  barons,  to  fubjed  the  king*-  » 
dom|tofo  ignommious  a  fervitude  *'.     The  popes 
indeed ,  afraid  of  carrying  matters  too  far  againft 
England,  feem  thenceforth  to  have  little   iniifted 
on  that  pretenfion. 

This  check,  received  at  the  council  of  Lyons, 
was  not  able  to  ftop  the  court  of  Rome  in  its 
rapacity:  Innocent  exaded  the  revenues  of  all 
vacant  benefices  ,  the  twentieth  of  all  ecclefiaftical 
revenues  without  exception ;  the  third  of  fuch  as 
ei^ceeded  a  hundred  marks  a  year ;  the  half  of 
fuch  as  were  poflefled  by  non-refidents  *'.  He 
claimed  the  goods  of  all  mteltate  clergymen*'; 
he  pretended  a  title  to  inherit  all  money  gotten 
by  ufury;  he  levied  benevolences  upon  the  peo- 
ple; and  when  the  king,  contrary  to  his  ufual 
pradice,  prohibited  thefeexadions,  he  threatened 

**  M.  Paris,  p.  491.  The  cuftoms  were  part  of  Henry's 
revenue ,  and  amounted  to  6000  pounds  a  year :  They  were 
at  firft  fmall  fums  paid  by  the  merchants  for  the  ufe  of  the 
kin^s  warehoufes ,  meafures ,  weights ,  etc.  See  Gilbert's 
hiftory  of  Exch.  p*  214. 

"  M.  Paris,  p.  460.         *'  Ibid.  p.  480.    Ann.  Burt. 

P-  JOS.  ni-  ^'  M^  Paris,  p.  474. 
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c  H  A  p.   to  pronounce  againft  him  the  fame  cenfures ,  which 
xri.       he  had  emitted  againft  the  emperor  Frederic**. 
»-^^  But  the  moft  oppreflive  expedient,  employed 

by  the  pope ,  was  the  embarking  of  Henry  in  a 
projed  for  the  conqueft  of  Naples,  or  Sicily  on 
this  fide  the  Fare,  as  it  was  called;  an  cnterprifc, 
which  threw  much  diflionor  on  the  king,  and 
•  involved  him,  during  fome  years;  in  great  trou- 

ble and  expence.  The  Romifh  church,  taking 
advantage  of  favorable  incidents,  had  reduced 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to  the  fame  ftate  of  feudal 
valTalage ,  which  (he  pretended  to  extend  over 
England,  and  which,  by  reafon  of  the  diftance, 
as  well  as  high  fpirit  of  this  latter  kingdom, 
fhe  was  not  able  to  maintain.  After  the  death 
of  the  emperor,  Frederic  11.  the  fucceflion  of 
Sicily  devolved  to  Conradine,  grandfon  of  that 
monarch;  and  IVIainfroy,  his  natural  fon  ,  un^er 
pretence  of  governing  the  kingdom  during  die 
minority  of  the  prince  ,  had  formed  a  fcheine  of 
cftablifhing  his  own  authority.  Pope  Innocent, 
who  had  carried  on  violent  war  againft  the  em- 
peror, Frederic,  and  had  endeavoured  to  difpof- 
fefs  him  of  his  Italian  dominions ,  ftill  continued 
hoftilities  againft  his  grandfon;  but  being  difap- 
pointed  in  all  his  fchemes  by  the  adivity  and 
artifices  of  Mainfroy,  he  found,  that  his  own 
force  alone  was  not  fufficient  to  bring  to  an  happy 
ifliie  fo  great  an  enterprife.  He  pretended  to 
difpofc  of  the  Sicilian  crown,   both  as  fuperior 

^'  M.  Paris ,  ?•  4?^- 
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lord  of  that  particular  kingdom ,  and  as  vicar  of  c  h  a  P* 
Chrift,  to  whom  all  kingdoms  of  the  earth  were  xii. 
fubjeded;  and  he- made  a  teiider  of  it  to  Richard  K^^^* 
carl  of  Cornwal,  whole  immenfe  riches,  he 
flattered  hin  felf,  would  be  able  to  fupport  the 
military  operations  againft  Mainfroy.  As  Richard 
had  the  prudence  to  refufe  the  prefent**,  he  ap- 
plied to  the  king,  whofe  levity  and  thoughdefe 
difpofition  gave  Innocent  more  hopes  of  fuccefs ; 
and  he  offered  him  the  crown  of  Sicily  for  his 
fecond  fon ,  Edmond  '*.  Henry ,  allured  by  fo 
magnificent  a  prefent,  without  reflecting  on  the 
confequences ,  without  confulting  either  with  his 
brother  or  the  parliament,  accepted  of  the  infidious 
propofal;  and  gave  the  pope  unlimited  credit  to 
expend  whatever  fums  he  thought  necelFary  for 
compleating  the  conqueft  of  Sicily.  Innocent  ^ 
who  was  engaged  by  his  own  interefts  to  wage 
war  with  Mainfroy ,  was  glad  to  carry  on  his 
cnterprifes  at  the  expence  of  his  ally:  Alexander 
IV.  who  fucceeded  him  in  the  papal  throne, 
continued  the  fame  policy:  And  Henry  was  fur- 
prifed  to  find  himfelf  on  a  fudden  involved  in  an 
immenfe  debt ,  which  he  had  never  been  confult** 
cd  in  contrading.  The  fum  already  amounted 
to  135,541  marks  befide  intereft  ";  and  he  had 
the  profpe<3;,  if  he  anfwered  this  demand,  of 
being foon  loaded  with  more  exorbitant  expences^ 

'•  M.  Paris,  p.  690.         ^*  Ibid.  p.  5:99.  615.  Ryoiw, 
.vol.  i.  p.  ^02*  512.  5)0. 

*'  Ibid  p.  587.  Chron.  DunlL  voL  5.  p.  ;i9. 
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C  H  A  p.  if  he  refufed  it,  of  both  incurring  the  pope's 
xir.  difpleafure ,  and  lofing  the  crown  of  Sicily ,  which 
'^^^-  he  hoped  foon  to  have  the  glory  of  fixing  on  the 
head  of  his  fon. 

He  applied  to  the  parliament  for  fupply:  and 
that  he  might  be  fure  not  to  meet  with  oppofi* 
tion,  he  fent  no  writs  to  the  more  refradlory 
barons :  But  even  thofe  who  were  fummoned , 
fenfible  of  the  ridiculous  cheat,  impofed  by  the 
pope,  determined  not  to  lavifli  their  money  on 
fuch  chimerical  projeds;  and  making  a  pretext 
of  the  abfence  of  their  brethren ,  they  refufed  to 
take  the  king's  demands  into  confideration  ^*.  In 
diis  extremity  the  clergy  were  his  only  refource; 
and  as  both  their  temporal  and  fpiritiial  Sovereign 
concurred  in  loading  them,  they  were  ill  able 
to  defend  themfclves  againft  this  united  authority. 

The  pope  publilhed  a  crufade  for  the  conqueft 
of  Sicily:  and  required  every  one,  who  had  tak- 
en the  crofs  againft  the  Infidels,  or  had  vowed 
to  advance  money  for  that  fervice,  to  fupport 
the  war  againft  Mainfrpy ,  a  more  terrible  enemy, 
as  he  pretended ,  to  the  Chriftian  feith  than  any 
Saracen''.  He  levied  a  tenth  on  all  ecclefiaftlcal 
benefices  in  England  for  three  years;  and  gave 
orders  to  excommunicate  all  bi(hops,  who  made 
not  pundhial  payment.  He  granted  to  the  king 
the  goods  of  inteftate  clergymen ;  the  revenues 
of  vacant  benefices^    the  revenues  of  all  non-re- 

'*  M.  Paris,  p.  614.  '*  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  547, 
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fidents  ^*.     But  thefe  taxations ,   being  levied  by  c  H  &  Pk 
fome  rule  ,  were  deemed  lefs  grievous^ ,  than  ano-        xiL 
ther  impofition  ,  which  arofe  from  the  fuggeftioa       **^^ 
of  the   bifliop    of    Hereford ,  and   which   might 
have  opened  the  door  to  endie&  and  intolerable 
abufes.  ^ 

This  prelate ,  who  refidcd  at  the  court  of  Rome 
by  a  deputation  from  the  Englilh  church,  drew 
bills  of  different  values,  but  amounting  on  the 
whole  to  150,540  marks,  on  all  the  bilhops  and 
abbots  of  the  kingdom;  and  granted  thjefe  bills 
to  Italian  merchants,  who,  it  was  pretended » 
had  advanced  money  for  the  fervice  of  the  war 
againft  iVlainfroy  ''.  As  there  was  no  likelihood 
of  the  Englifh  prelates'  fubmitting ,  without  com- 
pulfion,  to  fuch  an  extraordinary  demand »  Ruf- 
tand,  the  legate,  was  charged  with  the  rommi£> 
fion  of  employing  authority  to  that  purpofe ;  and 
he  fummoned  an  afTembly  of  the  biHiops  and  ab- 
bots, whom  he ,  acquainted  with  the  pleafure  of 
the  pope  and  of  the  king.  Great  were  the  fur- 
prifc  and  indignation  of  the  affembly:  The  bifli- 
op of  Worcefter  exclaimed,  that  he  would  lofe 
his  life  rather  than  comply :  The  biftiop  of  Lon^ 
don  faid ,  that  the  pope  and  king  were  more  pow- 
erful than  he;  but  if  his  mitre  were  taken  oflf 
bis  head ,  he  would  clap  on  a  helmet  in  its  place  '^ 
The  legate  was  no  lefs  violent  on  the  other  bandi 

^*  Rymcr,  vol  i.  p.  597,  ^98. 

'*  Chron.  T.  Wykcs,  p.  S4-  M.  ftti§,  p.  €iz.«2t^ 
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CHAP,  and  he  told  the  affeinbly ,  in  plain  terms ,  that  all 
XII.        ecclefiaflical  benefices   were  the  property  of  the 
"■*''•       pope,  and  he  might  difpofe  of  them,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,   as   he   faw  proper  ''.     In  the 
end,  the  bifhops'  and   abbots,   being  threatened 
with    excommunication,    which    made    all   their 
i'evenucs  fall  into  the  king's  hands ,  were  obliged 
to  fubmit  to  the  exadion :    And  the  only  mitiga- 
tion ,  which  the  legate  allowed  them ,  was ,  that 
V  the  tenths,   already  granted,  fliould  be  accepted 
as  a  partial  payment  of  the  bills.     Hut  the  money 
was  ftill  infutficient  for  the  pope's  purpofe :   The 
conqucft  of   Sicily  was  as  remote  as  ever:   The 
demands  which  came  from  Rome  were  endlefs: 
Pope  Alexander   became   fo    urgent  a  creditor, 
that  he  fent  over  a  legate  to  England  j  threatening 
the   kingdom    with    an    interdid,    and  the  king 
with  excommunication,  if  the  arrears,  which  he 
pretended  to  be  due  to  him,  were  not  inftantJy 
remitted  '*:  And  at  laft,   Henry,  fenfible  of  the 
cheat,  began  to  think  of  breaking  off  the  agree* 
ment,  and  of  refigning  into  the  pope's  hands  that 
crown ,  which ,  it  was  not  intended  by  Alexan- 
der, that  he  or   his  family  fhould  ever  enjoy  '*. 
Etri  of  The  earl  of  Cornwal  had  now  reafon  to  value 

eiec" Jd*  kiBR  hi«nfclf  on  his  forefight ,  in  refufing  the  fraudu* 
ot  the  Ko  fcnt  bargain  with  Rome ,  and  in  preferring  the 
*"*"•  JbW  honors  of  an  opulent   and  powerful  prince 

of  the  blood  of  England,  to  the  empty  and  pre- 

^'  M.  Paris,  p.  619.  '*  Ibid.  p.   648,Rym«r, 

vol.  I  p.  634,  '*  Ibid.  p.  ^}o. 
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earious  glory  of  a  foreign  dignity.    But  he  had  c'li  a  p* 
not  always  firmnefe  fufficient  to  adhere   to   this       xii. 
refolution:    His  vanity  and  ambition  prevailed  at       ^^^5- 
laft  over  his  prudence  and  his  avarice;   and  he 
was  engaged  in  an   cnterprife   no  lefe   expenfive 
and  vexatious  than  that  of  his  brother ,  and  not 
attended  with  much  greater  probability  of  fuccefs. 
The  immenfe  opulence  of  Richard  having  made 
the  German  princes   caft  their  eye  on   him  as  a 
candidate  for  the  empire;  he  was  tempted  to  ex- 
pend vaft  fums  of  money  on  his  eledion ,  and  he 
fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  be  chofen  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, which  fcemed  to  render  his  fucceflion  in-' 
fallible  to  the  imperial  throne.    He  went  over  to 
Germany,  and    carried   out  of    the   kingdom  no 
lefs  a  fum  than  feven  hundred  thoufand   marks, 
if  we  may  credit  the   account  given  by    fome 
ancient  authors  ** ,   which  is  probably  much   ex- 
aggerated •'.      His  money  ,  while  it  lafted  ,  pro- 

**  M.  Paris,  p.  658.  The  fame  author,  a  few  pages 
before ,  makes  Richard's  treafurcs  amount  to  little  more  than 
half  the  fum,  p.  614..  The  king's  dilfipations  andexpences, 
throughout  his  whole  reign  ,  according  to  the  fame  author  , 
had  amounted  only  to  about  94.0,000  marks,  p.  6^8* 

The  fums  mentioned  by  ancient  authors ,  who  were 
almoft  all  monks ,  are  often  improbable,  and  never  confiftent. 
But  we  know  from  an  infallible  authority ,  the  public  remon- 
ftrance  to  the  council  of  Lyons ,  that  the  king's  revenues 
were  below  60,000  marks  a  year :  His  brother  therefore  could 
never  have  been  mafter  of  700,000  marks;  efpecially  as  he 
did  not  fell  his  eftates  in  England ,  as  we  learn  from  the  fame 
author  :  And  we  liear  afterwards  of  his  ordering  all  his  woods 
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c  H  A^  V.  cured  him  friends  and  partifans:  But  it  was  foon 
'^'"  drained  from  him  by  the  avidity  of  the  Germaa 
i2r$s.  princes;  and,  having  no  perfonal  or  family  con» 
nexions  in  that  country,  and  no  folid  foundatioa 
of  power,  he  found  at  laft,  that  he  had  lavifhed 
away  the  frugahty  of  a  whole  life,  in  order  to 
procure  a  fplendid  title,  and  that  his  abfencc 
from  I'.ngland  ,  joined  to  the  weakneis  of  bis 
brother's  government ,  gave  reins  to  the  faclioas 
and  turbulent  difpofitions  of  the  hnglifh  barons, 
and  involved  his  own  country  and  fam'Uy  in  great 
calamities. 
Dirbontenti  1  HE  fucccfsful  revolt  of  the  nobility  from  king 
oF  the  ba-  John .  and  theii  impofmg  on  him  and  his  fuc- 
celfors  limitations  of  their  royal  power,  had  made 
them  feel  their  own  weight  and  importance,  had 
fet  a  dangerous  precedent  of  refiftance ,  and  being 
followed  by  a  long  minority,  bad  impoverifbed^ 
as  well  as  weakened  that  crown,  which  they 
were  at  laft  induced,  from  the  fear  of  worfe  con- 
fequcnces,  to  re-place  on  the  head  of  young 
Henry.  In  the  king's  fituation ,  cither  great  abi? 
lities  and  yigor  were  requifite  to  overawe  the 
barons,  or  great  caution  and  rcferve  to  give 
them  no  pretence  ior  complaints;  and  it  muft  be 
confeffed  ,  that  this  prince  was  poffeffed  of  neither 
of  thcfe  talents.  He  had  not  prudence  to  chufe 
right  meafures;   he  wanted  even  that  conftancy, 

to  be  cut ,  in  order  to  fatisfy  the  rapacity  of^the  German 
princes  :  His  fon  fuccecded  to  the  earldom  of  Cormval  and 
his  other  revenues. 
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vrhich  fometimes  gives  weight  to  wrong  ones;  c  hap. 
he  was  entirely  devoted  to  his  favorites,  who  xii. 
were  always  foreigners;  he  lavilhed  on  them  '*^^* 
without  difcretion  his  diminifhed  revenue;  and 
finding,  that  his  barons  indulged  their  difpoTition 
towards  tyranny  ,  and  obferved  not  to  their  own 
vaffaLs  ihe  fame  rules ,  which  they  had  impofed 
on  ihe  crown,  he  was  apt,  in  hisadminiftration, 
to  negled  all  the  lalutary  articles  of  the  Great 
Charter ;  which  he  remarked  to  be  fo  little  regard- 
ed by  his  nobility.  This  condudl  had  extremely 
leffened  his  authority  in  the  kingdom ;  had  mul- 
tiplied complaints  againft  him ;  and  had  frequently 
expofed  him  to  affronts,  and  even  to  dangerous 
attempts  upon  his  prerogative.  In  the  year  1244, 
when  he  defired  a  fupply  from  parliament,  the 
barons,  complaining  of  the  frequent  breaches  of 
the  Great  Charter,  and  of  the  many  fruitlefs  ap- 
plications which  they  had  formerly  made  for  the 
Tedrefs  of  this  and  other  grievances,  demanded 
in  return ,  that  he  fbould  give  them  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  great  jufticiary  and  of  the  chancellor, 
to  whofe  hands  chiefly  the  adminiftration  of  juf- 
tice  was  committed:  And,  if  we  may  credit  the 
hiftorian  "* ,  they  had  formed  the  plan  of  other 
limitations ,  as  well  as  of  aflbciations  to  maintain 
them,  which  would  have  reduced  the  king  to  be 
an  abfolute  cypher,  and  have  held  the  crown  in  4t<*^  ^Ud 
pei-pctual  pupilage  and  dependence.  The  king, 
to  fatisfy  them,  would   agree  to  nothing  but  a 

M.  Paris,  p^  4J2,    ^ 
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c  M  A  P.  renewal  of  the  charter,  and  a  general  permiffioit 
XII.  to  excommunicate  all  the  violaters  of  it:  And 
>a^^«  he  received  no  fupply,  except  a  fcutage  of 
twenty  Ibillings  on  each  knights  fee  for  the  mar- 
riage of  his  ddeft  daughter  to  the  king  of  Scot- 
land;  a  burthen,  which  was  exprefsly  annexed 
to  their  feudal  tenures. 

Four  years  after,  in  a  full  parliament,  when 
Henry  demanded  a  new  fupply,  he  was  openly 
reproached  with  the  breach  of  his  word,  and 
the  frequent  violations  of  the  charter.  He  was 
aflced,  whether  he  did  not  blufb  to  defire  any  aid 
from  his  people,  whom  he  profefTedly  hated  and 
defpifed ,  to  whom  on  all  occalions  he  preferred 
aliens  and  foreigners,  and  who  groaned  under  the 
oppreflions,  which  he  either  permitted  or  exer- 
cifed  over  them.  He  was  told  ,  that ,  befides 
difparaging  his  nobility  ,  by  forcing  them  to 
contract  unequal  and  mean  marriages  with  (Iran* 
gers  ,  no  rank  of  men  was  fo  low  as  to  efcap^ 
vexations  from  him  or  his  minifters;  that  even 
the  viduals  confumed  in  his  houfehold ,  the  clothes 
which  himfelf  and  his  fervants  wore,  dill  more 
the  wine  which  they  ufed  ,  were  all  taken  by 
violence  from  the  lawful  owners  ,  and  no  com- 
penlation  was  ever  made  them  for  the  injury; 
that  foreign  merchants,  to  the  great  prejudice 
and  infamy  of  the  kingdom ,  fhunned  the  Englifb 
harbours ,  as  if  they  were  poffeffed  by  pirates , 
and  the  commerce  with  all  nations  was  thus  cut 
oflf  by  thefe  adls  of  violence ;  that  lofs  was  added 
to  lofs,  and   injury   to    ioiury,   while  the   mer- 
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chants,  who  had  been  defpoiled  of  their  goods,  c  H  4  F« 
were  alfo  obliged  to  carry  them  at  their  own  xii. 
charge  to  whatever  place  the  king  was  pleafed  to  "^*« 
appoint  them;  that  even  the  poor  fifliermen  on 
the  coaft  could  not  efcape  his  oppreffions  and 
thofe  of  his  courtiers ;  and  finding  that  they  had 
not  full  liberty  to  difpofe  of  their  commodities 
in  the  Englifh  market ,  were  frequently  conftrained 
to  carry  them  to  foreign  ports  ,  and  to  hazard  aU 
the  perils  of  the  ocean ,  rather  than  thofe  which 
awaited  them  from  his  oppreffivc  emiflaries ;  and 
that  his  very  religion  was  a  ground  of  complaint 
to  his  fubjeds,  while  they  obfcrved,  that  the 
waxen  tapers  and  fplendid  filks,  employed  in  fo 
many  ufelefs  proceffions,  were  the  fpoils  which 
he  had  forcibly  ravifhed  from  the  true  owners". 
Throughout  this  remonftrance  ,  in  which  the 
complaints ,  derived  from  an  abufe  of  the  ancient 
right  of  purveyance  ,  may  be  fuppofed  to  be 
fomewhat  exaggerated  ,  there  appe4rs  a  ftrange 
mixture  of  regal  tyranny  in  the  pradlices  which 
gave  rife  to  it ,  and  of  ariftocratical  liberty  or 
rather  licentioufnefs  in  the  cxpreflions  employed 
by  the  parliament.  But  a  mixture  of  this  kind  is 
obfervable  in  all  the  ancient  feudal  governments ; 
aind  both  of  them  proved  equally  hurtful  to  the 
people. 

As  the  king,  in  anfwer  to  their  remonftrance, 
gave   the  parliament  only  good  words  and  fair 

•'  M.  Paris,   p.  498.  See  farther,  p.  578.   M.  Weft, 
P-  348. 
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CHAP*  promifes.,  attended  with  the  moft  humble  fub** 
XII.  miffions,  which  they  had  often  found  deceitful 
"^^*  he  obtained  at  that  time  no  fupply ;  and  therefore , 
in  the  year  1253,  when  he  found  himfelf  agam 
under  the  neceflity  of  applying  to  parliament,  he 
had  provided  a  new  pretence,  which  he  deemed 
infallible ,  and  taking  the  vow  of  a  Crufade ,  he 
demanded  their  afliftartcc  in  that  pious  enter- 
prife  **.  The  parliament,  however,  for  fomc 
time  hefitated  to  comply ;  and  the  ecclefiadical 
order  fenta  deputation  confiding  of  four  prelates; 
the  primate ,  and  the  bifliops  of  Winchefter , 
Salisbury ,  and  Carliile  ,  in  order  to  remondrate 
with  him  on  his  frequent  violations  of  their  pri- 
vileges ,  the  oppreflions  with  which  he  had 
loaded  them  and  all  his  fubjeds* " ,  and  the  unca- 
nonical  and  forced  eledions,  which  were  made 
to  vacant  dignities.  ^  It  is  true  , "  replied  the 
king  ,  ^  I  have  been  fomewhat  faulty  in  this 
*'  particular :  I  obtruded  you  my  lord  of  Canter- 
**  bury,  upon  your  fee:  1  was  obliged  to  employ 
**  both  entreaties  and  menaces  ,  my  lord  of  U'in- 
*^  cheder,  to  have  you  eledled :  My  proceedings; 
^  I  confefs  ,  were  very  irregular,  my  lords  of 
•*  Salid)ury  and  Carlifle ,  when  I  raifed  you  from 
^*  the  lowed  dations  to  your  prefent  dignities : 
^^  I  am  determined  henceforth  to  correct  thefc 
**  abufes ;  and  it  will  alfo  become  you ,  in  order 
^  to  make    a  thotx)ugh  reformation ,   to  refiga 

Chron.    Dunft.    voK  L  p.  293.    M.  Paris »  p.   Si8« 
5S8.   568.     ,   •'  Ibii  p.  568. 
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^  your  prefent  benefices ;  and  try  to  enter  again  chap. 
**  in  a  more  regular  and  canonical  manner  **.  "  xii. 
1  he  bifliops  ,  furprifed  at  thcfe  unexpected  far-  "^^ 
cafms,  replied  ,  that  thequeftion  was  not  at  prefent 
how  to  corredl  pad  errors,  but  to  avoid  them 
for  the  future.  The  king  promifed  redrefs  both 
of  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  grievances  ;  and  the 
parliament  in  return  agreed  to  grant  him  afupply, 
a  tenth  of  the  ecclefiaftical  benefices ,  and  a 
fcutage  of  three  marks  on  each  knight's  fee:  But 
as  they  had  experienced  his  frequent  breach  of 
promife,  they  required,  that  he  fhould  ratify 
the  Great  Charter  in  a  manner  ftill  more  authentic 
and  more  folemn  than  any  which  he  bad  hitherto 
employed.  All  the  prelates  and  abbots  were 
aOembled  :  They  held  burning  tapers  in  their 
hands  :  The  Great  Charter  was  read  before  them : 
They  denounced  the  fentencc  of  excommunica- 
tion  againft  every  one  who  fhould  thenceforth 
violate  that  fundamental  law :  They  threw  their 
tapers  on  the  ground ,  and  exclaimed ,  Mai/  the 
foul  of  every  one  ,  who  incurs  this  fentence  ,  fo  Jiink 
and  corrupt  in  Hell  /  The  king  bore  a  part  in  this  cere- 
mony ;  and  fubjoined :  "  So  help  me  God  ,  I  will 
^  keep  all  thefe  articles  inviolate ,  as  I  am  a  man , 
"  as  I  am  a  Chriftian  ,  as  lam  a  knight,  and  as  I 
^^  am  a  king  crowned  and  anointed *^  "  Yet  was 
the  tremendous  ceremony  no  fooner  finiOied ,  than 

•'  M.  Paris,  p»  ^79*  *'  Ibid.  p.  580.  Ann. 

Burt.  p.  525.  Ann.  WavcrL  p.  210.  W.  Heming.  p.  J71. 
M.  Wcfl;^  p.  J5?. 
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CHAP,  his  favorites,    abuflng  his  weaknefs,  made  him 
xiL       return  to  the  fame  arbitrary  and  irregular  admi- 
nillration;  and  the  reafonable  expedations  of  his 
people  were  thus  perpetually  eluded  and  difap* 
pointed  ". 
i3f8.  All    thefe    imprudent    and     illegal    meafures 

Simon  de  afforded  a  pretence  to  Simon  de  Mountfort,  earl 
earroftei-  ^^  Leiceftcr ,  to  attempt  an  innovation  in  the 
•efter.  government,  and  to  wreft  the  fceptre  from    the 

feeble  and  irrefolute  hand  which  held  it.  This 
nobleman  was  a  younger  fon  of  that  Simon  de 
Mounifort,  who  had  condude^  with  fuch  valor 
and  renown  the  Crufade  againft  the  Albigenfes, 
and  who,  though  he  tarnifhed  his  famous  exploits? 
by  cruelty  and  ambitiofl,  had  left  a  name  very 
precious  to  all  the  bigots  of  that  age,  particularly 
to  the  eccl.cfiaftics.  A  large  inheritance  in  Eng- 
land fell  by  fucceflion  to  this  family ;  but  as  tne 
elder  brother  enjoyed  ftill  more  opulent  poffeflGons 
in  France ,  and  could  not  perform  fealty  to  two 
mafters  ,  he  transferred  his  right  to  Simon,  his 
younger  brother,  who  came  over  to  England, 
did  homage  for  his  lands,  and  was  raifed  to  the 
dignity  of  earl  of  Leiceftcr.  In  the  year  1238,  he 
efpoufed  Eleanor  dowager  of  William  earl  of 
Pembroke  ,  and  fifter  to  the  king  *' ;  but  the 
marriage  of  this  princefs  with  a  fubjed  and  a 
foreigner,  though  contradled  with  Henry's  con- 
fent,  was  loudly  complained  of  by  the  earl  of 
Cornwal,  and  all  the   barons  of  England;   and 

*'  M.  Paris,  p.  ^97,  tfog,         **  Ibid.  p.  $14. 
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Lciceftcr  was  fupported  againft  their  violence,  c  h  a  i»« 
by  the  king*s  favor  and  authority  alone  *'.  xii. 
But  he  had  no  fooner  eftabliflied  himfclf  in  his  >-^«- 
poffeffions  and  dignities,  than  he  acquired,  by 
infinuation  and  addrefs ,  a  ftrong  intercft  with 
the  nation,  and  gained  equally  the  aflfedlions  of 
all  orders  of  men.  He  loft,  however,  the  friend- 
fhip  of  Henry  from  the  ufual  levity  and  ficklenefs 
of  that  prince;  he  was  banifhed  the  court;  he 
was  recalled;  he  was  intrufted  with  the  command 
of  Guiennc  *' ,  where  he  did  good  fcrvicc  and 
acquired  honor;  he  was  again  difgraced  by  the 
king,  and  his  bani(hment  from  court  feemed  now 
final  and  irrevocable.  Henry  called  him  traitor 
to  his  face ;  Leicefter  g^ve  him  the  lie  ,  and 
told  him,  that,  if  he  were  not  his  fovereign,  he 
would  foon  make  him  repent  of  that  infult.  Yet 
was  this  quaiTel  accommodated  either  from  the 
good-nature  or  timidity  of  the  king;  and  Leicefter 
was  again  admitted  into  fomc  degree  of  favor 
and  authority.  But  as  this  nobleman  was  become 
too  great  to  preferve  an  entire  complaifance  to 
Henry's  humors,  and  to  ad  in  fubferviency  to 
his  other  minions ;  he  found  more  advantage  in 
cultivating  his  intereft  with  the  public  ,  and  in 
inflaming  t|}e  general  difcontents ,  which  prevailed 
againft  the  adminiftration.  He  filled  every  place 
with  complaints  againft  the  infringement  of  the 
Great  Charter,  the  ads  of  violence  committed  on 

**  M.  Paris  ,  p.  Ji;. 

**  Rymcr,    vol.  i.  p.  459.   51J.' 
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CHAP,  tbe  people ,  the  combination  between  the  pope 
XII.  and  the  king  in  their  tyranny  and  extortions, 
Henry's  negled  of  his  native  fubjeds  and  barons; 
and  though  himfelf  a  foreigner,  he  was  more 
loud  than  any  in  reprefenting  the  indignity  of 
fubmitting  to  the  dominion  of  foreigners.  By  bis 
hypocritical  pretentions  to  devotion  ,  he  gained 
the  favor  of  the  zealots  and  clergy :  By  his  feeming 
concern  for  public  good  ,  he  acquired  the  affcdiotis 
of  the  public:  And  befides  the  private  friendfliips, 
which  he,  had  cultivated  with  the  baron^,  his 
animofity  againft  the  favorites  created  an  union 
of  interefts  between  him  and  that  powerful  order. 
A  RECENT  quarrel,  which  broke  out  between 
Leicefter  and  William  de  Valence,  Henry *s  half 
brother,  and  chief  favorite,  brought  meters  to 
extremity  ** ,  and  determined  the  former  to  give 
full  fcope  to  his  bold  and  unbounded  ambition, 
which  the  laws  and  the  king's  authority  had  hi- 
therto with  difficulty  reftrained.  He  fecretly 
called  a  meeting  of  the  moft  confiderable  barons , 
particularly  Humphrey  de  Bohun ,  high  conftable, 
Roger  Bigod,  earl  marefchal,  and  the  earls  of 
Warwicand  Glocefter;  men,  who  by  their  family 
and  poflelfions  ftood  in  the  firft  rank  of  the  Eng. 
lift]  nobility.  He  reprefented  to  this  company  the 
neceflity  of  reforming  the  ftate,  and  of  putting 
the  execution  of  the  laws  into  other  hand<;  than 
thofe  which  had  hitherto  appeared ,  from  repeated 
experience,  fo  unfit  for  the  charge  ^ith  which 

**  M.  Paris ,  p.  649. 
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they  were  intrufted.  He  exaggerated  the  oppref-  chip, 
fions  exercifed  againft  the  lower  orders  of  the  xn. 
ilate,  the  violations  of  the  barons*  privileges ,  the  "^^ 
continued  depredations  made  on  the  clergy;  and 
in  order  to  aggravate  the  enormity  of  this  con^ 
dudl,  he  appealed  to  the  Great  Charter,  which 
Henry  had  fo  often  ratified ,  and  which  was  cal- 
culated to  prevent  for  ever  the  return  of  thofe 
intolerable  grievances.  He  magnified  the  generofity 
of  their  anceftors,  who,  at  a  great  expencc  of 
blood ,  had  extorted  that  famous  conoeflion  from 
the  crown;  but  lamented  their  own  degeneracy, 
who  allowed  fo  important  an  advantage ,  once 
obtained ,  to  be  wrefted  from  them  by  a  weak 
prince  and  by  infolent  ftrangers.  And  he  infilled, 
tjhat  the  kings  word,  after  fo  many  fubmiffions 
and  fruitlefs  promifes  on  his  part ,  could  no  longer 
be  relied  on  ;  and  that  nothing  but  his  abfoiute 
inability  to  violate  national  privileges  could  hence- 
forth enfure  the  regular  obfervance  of  them. 

These  topics;  which  were  founded  in  truth, 
and  fuited  fo  well  the  fentiments  of  the  company, 
had  the  defired  effed;  and  the  barons  embraced 
a  refolution  of  redreffing  the  public  grievances, 
by  taking  into  their  own  hands  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  government.  Henry  having  fummoned  a 
parliament,  in  expectation  of  receiving  fupplies 
for  his  Sicilian  projedl ,  the  barons  appeared  in  * 
the  hall,  clad  in  complete  armor,  and  with  their 
fwords  by  their  fide:  The  king  on  his  entry, 
ftruck  with  the  unufual  appearance ,  aiked  them 
what  was  their  purpofe,  and  whether  they  pre* 
VoL.lL  Gg 
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CHAP,  tended  to  make  him  their  prifoner  *'  ?  Roger 
XII.  Bigod  replied  in  the  name  of  the  reft,  that  he 
ia?8.  vras  not  their  prifoner,  but  their  fovereigri;  that 
they  even  intended  to  grant  him  large  fupplies, 
in  order  to  fix  his  fon  on  the  throne  of  Sicily; 
that  they  only  cxpedcd  fome  return  for  this 
cxpence  and  fervice;  and  that,  as  he  had  frie- 
quently  made  fubmiflfions  to  the  parliament ,  had 
acknowledged  his  paft  errors  ,  and  had  ftill  allowed 
himfelf  to  be  carried  into  the  fame  path  ,  which' 
gave  them  fuch  juft  reafon  of  complaint,  he  muft 
now  yield  to  more  ftrid  regulations ,  and  confer 
authority  on  thofe  who  were  able  and  willing  to 
rcdrefs  the  national  grievances.  Henry,  partly 
allured  by  the  hopes  of  fupply ,  partly  intimidated 
by  the  union  and  martial  appearance  of  the  barons, 
agreed  to  their  demand ;  and  promifed  to  fummon 
another  parliament  at  Oxford ,  in  order  to  digeft 
.  the  new  plan  of  government ,  and  to  eledk  the 
perfons ,  who  were  to  be  intrufted  with  the 
chief  authority.  ,     • 

It  June.  This  parliament,  which  the  royalifts ,  and  even 

'^fo  f°*d*  the  nation,  from  experience  of  the  confuTions 
that  attended  its  meafures ,  afterwards  denominated 
the  mad  parliament ,  met  on  the  day  appointed ; 
and  as  all  the  barons  brought  along  with  them 
thdr  military  vaflals,  and  appeared  with  an  armed 
force,  the  king,  who  had  taken  no  precautions 
againft  them,  was  in  reality  a  prifoner  in  their 
hands ,  and  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  all  the  terms 
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xvliich  they  were  pleafed  to  impofe  upon  bimf*  C  tt  A  ^« 
Twelve  barons  were  feledcd  from  among  the  xii* 
king's  minifters  ;  twelve  more  were  chofen  by  **^* 
parliament  :  To  thefe  twenty  -  four  ,  unlimited 
authority  was  granted  to  reform  the*  ftate;  and 
the  king  bimfelf  took  an  oath  ,  that  he  would 
maintain  whatever  ordinances  they  fhould  think 
proper  to  enad  tor  that  purpofe  **.  Leicefter  was 
at  the  head  of  this  fupreme  council,  to  which  the 
legiflative  power  was  thus  in  reality  transferred} 
and  all  their  meafures  were  taken  by  his  fecret 
irifluence  and  diredion.  Their  firft  ftep  bore  a 
fpecious  appearance,  and  feemed  well  calculated 
for  the  end,  which  they  profeffed  to  be  the  objedl 
ai  all  thefe  innovations :  They  ordered  that  fout 
knights  Ihould  be  chofen  by  each  county;  that 
they  ihould  make  enquiry  into  thtf  grievances  of 
Avhich  their  neighbourhood  had  reafon  to  com* 
plain,  and  fhould  attend  the  enfuing  parliament, 
in  order  to  give  information  to  that  affembly  ol 
the  (late  of  their  particular  counties  ^^ :  A  ncardf 
approach  to  our  prefent  conftitution  than  had 
been  made  by  the  barons  in  the  reign  of  king 
^  John,  when  th«  knights  were  only  appointed  to 
meet  in  their  feVcral  counties,  and  there  to  draMf 
up  a  detail  of  their  grievances.  Meanwhile  the 
twenty-tour  barons  proceeded  to  enad  fdmc  regu- 
lations) as  a  redrefs  of  fuch  grievances  as  yfttt 

**  kymer^  voL  i*  p.  65  c*  Chron.  tiiinft*  vol.  1.  p.  J14* 
Knyghtpn,  p.  ^44^  **  M   fari*,    p.  ^S?.  AidiU^ 
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p  H  A  F«  (iippofed  to  be  fufficicntly  notorious.  They  or- 
xih  dered,  that  three  feiTions  of  parliament  ibould  be 
j^s«^  regularly  held  every  year  ,  ia  the  months  of 
February,  June,  and  Odober;  that  a  new  fheriff 
ftould  be  annually  eleded  by  the  votes  of  the 
freeholders  in  each  county  **  ;  that  the  flieriflfe 
fliould  have  no  power  of  fining  the  barons  who 
did  not  attend  their  courts,  or  the  circuits  of  the 
judiciaries ;  that  no  heirs  fhould  be  committed  to 
the  wardfliip  of  foreigners  ,  and  no  caftles  intruded 
to  their  cuftody;  and  that  no  new  warrens  or 
foreds  {hould  be  created  ,  nor  the  revenues  of 
any  counties  or  hundreds  be  let  to  farm.  Such 
jwere  the  regulations  which  the  twenty  -  four 
barons  edabliihed  at  Oxford ,  for  t|;e  redrels  of 
public  grievances. 

But  the  earl  of  Leicefter  and  his  aflbciates, 
)iaving  advanced  fo  far  to  fatisfy  the  nation , 
indead  of  continuing  in  this  popular  courfe,  or 
granting  the  king  that  fupply  which  they  had 
promifed  him ,  immediately  provided  for  the  ex- 
tenfion  and  continuance  of  thehr  own  authority. 
They  roufed  anew  the  popular  clamor ,  which 
iiad  long  prevailed  againd  foreigners;  and  they 
fell  with  the  utmod  violence  on  the  king's  halt- 
brothers,  who  were  fuppofed  to  be  the  authors 
of  all  national  grievances ,  and  whom  Henry  had 
no  longer  any  power  to  proted.  The  four  bro- 
thers, fenfible  .of  their  danger,  took  to  flight, 
with  ap  intention  of  making  their  efcape  out  of 
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the  kingdom ;  they  were  eagerly  purfued  by  the  c  H  4  p, 
barons,  Aymer,  one  of  the  brothers,  who  had  xii. 
been  eledlcd  to  the  fee  of  VVincheftcr ,  took  fhelter  **'•• 
in  his  epifcopal  palace  ,  and  carried  the  others 
along  with  him ;  they  were  furrounded  in  that 
place ,  and  threatened  to  be  dragged  out  by 
force,  and  to  be  punilhed  for  their  crimes  and 
^Qiifdemeanors ;  and  the  king ,  pleading  the  facred- 
nefs  of  an  ecclefiaftical  fanduary,  was  glad  to 
extricate  them  from  this  danger  by  banifliing  them 
the  kingdom.  In  this  aft  of  violence,  as  well 
as  in  the  former  ufurpations  of  the  barons ,  the 
queen  and  her  uncles  were  thought  to  have 
fccretly  concurred;  being  jealous  of  the  credit 
acquired  by  the  brothers,  which,  they  found,  had 
eclipfed  and  annihilated  their  own. 

But  the  fubfequent  proceedings  of  the  twenty-  Uitarpitioat 
four  barons  were  fufficicnt  to  open  the  eyes  of  thd  ^^  ^^  **** 
nation ,  and  to  prove  their  intention  of  reducing 
for  ever  both  the  king  and  the  people  under  the  ^ 

arbitrary  power  of  a  very  narrow  ariftocracy, 
which  muft  at  laft  have  terminated  either  in 
anarchy,  or  in  a  violent  ufurpation  and  tyranny. 
They  pretended ,  that  they  had  not  yet  digefted 
all  the  regulations  neceflary  for  the  reformation 
bf  the  ftate,  and  for  the  redrefs  of  grievances; 
and  that  they  muft  ftill  retain  their  power,  tiH 
that  great  purpofe  were  thoroughly  cffeded:  In 
other  words,  that  they  muft  be  perpetual  go^- 
vernors ,  and  muft  continue  to  reform ,  till  they 
were  pleafed  to  abdicate  their  authority.  They 
formed  an  aflbciation    among    themfelves,  and 
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c  H  A  F.  fwore  tjiat  they  would  (land  by  each  other  with 
xiK        their  lives  and  fortunes:  They  difpiaced   all  the 
'*'••       chief  officers  of  the  crown,  the  jufticiary  ^  the 
chancellor,   the  treafurcr;    and   advanced  either 
thenafelves  or  their  own  creatures  in  their  place: 
Even    the  offices  of  the   king's  houfehold  were 
difpofed  of  at  their  pleafure:  The  government  of 
all  the  caAles  was  put  into  hands  in  whom  they 
found  reafon  to  confide  :  And  the   whole  power 
of  the  (late  being  thus  transferred  to  them ,  they 
ventured  to  iropofe  an   oath;  by  which  all  the 
fubjefts  were  obliged  to  fwear,  under  the  penalty 
of  being  declared  public  enemies  ^  that  they  would 
obey  and  execute  all  the  regulations ,  both  known 
and  unknown  ,  of  the  twenty -four  barons:  And 
all  this,  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  the  honoi: 
of  the  church,  the  fervice  of  the  king,  and  the 
advantage  of  the  kingdom  *^  .  No  one  dared  to 
withftand  this  tyrannical  authority:   Prince  Ed- 
ward himfelf ,  the  king's  eldeft  fon ,   a  youth  of 
eighteen ,  who  began  to  give  indications  of  that 
great  and  manly  fpirit,  which  appeared  through- 
out the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  was,  after mak- 
ing  fome  oppofition  ,    conftrained  to  take  that 
oath  ,  which    really  depofed .  his  iather  and  his 
family  from  Tovercign  authority  *'.  Earl  Warrcnne 
was.  the  laft  perfon  in  the  kingdom  ,  that  could 
ibe  brought  to  give  the  confederated  barons  this 
Aiark  of  fiibmiffion. 

^  Chrom  T.  Wykes,  p.  ^ti  **  A«n-   Bw* 
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But  the  twcnty.four  barons,  not  content  with  c  ha  r* 
the  ufurpation  of  the  royal  power ,  introduced  an  xiJU 
innovation  in  the  conftitution  of  parliament ,  which 
was  of  the  utmoft  importance.  They  ordained  , 
that  this  adembly  (hould  chufe  a  committee  of 
twelve  perfons,  who  fliould,  in  the  intervals  of 
tlie  feffions  ,  poITefs  the  authority  of  the  whole 
parliament ,  and  (hould  attend  on  a  fummons  the 
perfon  of  the  king,  in  all  his  motions.  But  fo 
powerful  were  thefe  barons,  that  this  regulation 
was  alfo  fubmitted  to  ;  the  whole  government 
was  overthrown  or  fixed  on  new  foundations; 
and  the  monarchy  was  totally  fubverted,  without 
its  being  pofTible  for  the  king  to  ftrike  a  fingle 
ftroke  in  defence  of  the  conilitution  againd  the 
^ewly  ereded  oligarchy. 

The  report,  that  the  king  of  the  Romans  in-  1259. 
tended  to  pay  a  vifit  to  England ,  gave  alarm  to 
the  ruling  barons ,  who  dreaded  left  the  extenfive 
influence  and  eftabliCbed  authority  of  that  prince 
would  be  employed  to  reftore  the  prerogatives 
of  his  family ,  and  overturn  their  plan  of  govern- 
ment  *'.  They  fent  over  the  bifhop  of  Wor- 
cefter ,  who  met  him  at  St.  Omers ;  afked  him , 
in  the  name  of  the  barons,  the  reafon  of  his 
journey  ,  and  how  long  he  intended  to  ftay  in 
England;  and  infifted,  that,  before  be  e^itered 
the  kingdom  ,  he  ihould  fwear  to  obferve  the 
regulations  eftablifhed  at  Oxford.  On  Richard's 
refu(al  to  take  this  oath »  they  prepared  to  refift 
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c  n  A  F.  him  as  a  public  enemy;  they  fitted  out  a  fleet 
xir.  a(fembled  an  army,  and  exciting  the  inveterate 
tafe.  prejudices  of  the  people  againft  foreigners,  from 
wrhom  they  had  fuffered  fo  many  oppreffious^ 
fpread  the  report  that  Richard,  attended  by  a 
number  of  ftrangers ,  meant  to  rcftore  by  force 
the  authority  of  his  exiled  brothers ,  and  to  vio- 
late all  the  fecurities  provided  for  public  liberty. 
The  king  of  the  Romans  was  at  lad  obliged  to 
fubmit  to  the  terms  required  of  him  "*. 

But  the  barons  ,  in  proportion  to  "their  con- 
tinuance in  power ,  began  gradually  to  lofe  that 
popularity,  which  had  aflifted  them  in  obtaining 
it;  and  men  repined,  that  regulations,  which 
were  occafionally  eftablifhed ,  for  the  reformatioa 
of  the  ftate ,  were  likely  to  become  perpetual , 
and  to  fubvert  entirely  the  ancient  conftitution. 
They  were  apprehenfive ,  left  the  power  of  the 
nobles  ,  always  opprcffive ,  fhould  now  exert 
itfelf  without  controul ,  by  removing  the  counter* 
poife  of  the  crown;  and  their  fears  were  increafed 
by  fome  new  edids  of  the  barons ,  which  were 
plainly  calculated  to  procure  to  themfelves  an 
impunity  in  all  their  violences.  They  appointed , 
that  the  circuits  of  the  itinerant  juftices  ,  the  fole 
check  on  their  arbitrary  condud,  fhould  be  held 
only  once  in  feven  years ;  and  men  eafily  faw , 
that  a  remedy ,  which  returned  after  fuch  long 
intervals ,  againft  an  oppreflive  power ,  which 
%ras  perpetual ,  would  prove  totally  infignificant 
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and  ufelers  **'.  The  cry  became  loud  in  the  ^  H  a  f 
nation,  that  the  barons  (houldiinifh  their  intended  -  ^^'* 
regulations.  The  knights  of  the  fliires ,  who  feem 
now  to  have  been  pretty  regularly  affembled  , 
and  fometimes  in  a  feparate  houfe ,  made  renion« 
ftrances  againft  the  flownefs  of  their  proceedings. 
They  reprefented  ,  that ,  though  the  king  had 
performed  all  the  conditions  required  of  him ,  the 
barons  had  hitherto  done  nothing  for  the  public 
good ,  and  had  only  been  careful  to  promote  their 
own  private  advantage ,  and  to  make  inroads  on 
royal  authority ;  and  they  even  appealed  to  prince 
Edward,  and  claimed  his  interpofition  for  the 
interefls  of  the  nation ,  and  the  reformation  of  the 
government***.  The  prince  replied,  that,  though 
it  was  from  conftraint ,  and  contrary  to  his  pri- 
vate fentiments,  he  had  fworn  to  maintain  the 
provifions  of  Oxford ,  he  was  determined  to  ob- 
ferve  his  oath  :  But  he  fent  a  mcflage  to  the 
barons,  requiring  them  to  bring  their  undertaking 
•  to  a  Ipeedy  conclufion ,  and  fulfil  their  engage- 
ments to  the  public:  Otherwife,  he  menaced  them , 
that,  at  the  expence  of  his  life,  he  would  oblige 
them  to  do  their  duty ,  and  would  fhcd  the  laft 
drop  of  his  blood  in  promoting  the  interefts ,  and 
fatisfying  the  juft  wifhes  of  the  nation  "'• 

The  barons,  urged  by  fo  preffing  a  neceflity, 
publilhed  at  laft  a  new  code  of  ordinances  for  the 
reformation  of  the  ftatc  ***:  But  the  expedlations 

M.  Paris,  j).  667.  Trivet,  p,  209. 
AnnaL  Burt  p.  427.  '**  Ibid. 
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CHAP,  of  the  people  were  e^ctrcmely  difappointed,  vrbea 
XII.  they  found,  that  thefe  confifted  only  of  fome 
IA59.  trivial  alterations  in  the  municipal  law ;  and  (Uli 
more,  when  the^ barons  pretended,  that  the  taflc 
was  not  yet  finifhed ,  and  that  they  mud  farther 
prolong  their  authority  ,  in  order  to  bring  the 
work  of  reformation  to  the  defired  period.  The 
current  of  popularity  was  now  much  turned  to 
the  fide  of  the  crown;  and  the  barons  had  little 

f  to  rely  on  for  their  fupport ,  befides  the  private 

influence  and  power  of  their  families ,  which  » 
though  exorbitant,  was  likely  to  prove  inferior 
to  the  combination  of  king  and  people.  Even 
this  bafis  of  power  was  daily  weakened  by  their 
inteftine  jealoufies  and  animofities ;  tHeir  ancient 
and  inveterate  quarrels  broke  out  when  they 
came  to  fhare  the  fpoils  of  the  crown  ;  and  the 
rivalibip  between  the  earls  of  Leiceller  and  Glo* 
cefter ,  the  chief  leaders  among  them ,  began  to 
disjoint  the  whole  confederacy.  The  latter,  more 
moderate  in  his  pretentions  ,  was  defirous  of 
ftopping  or  retarding  the  career  of  the  barons' 
ufurpations ;  but  the  former ,  enraged  at  the 
oppofition  which  he  met  with  in  his  own  party  ^ 
pretended  to  throw  up  all  concern  in  Englilh 
affairs;  and  he  retired  into  France  **^ 

The  kingdom  of  France ,  the  only  ftate  with 
which  England  had  any  confiderable  interdourfe, 
was  at  this  time  governed  by  Lewis  IX.  a  prince 
of  the  moft  fingular  charader  that  is  to  be  met 

'*/  Chron.'Dunft,  vol.  i.  p.  548* 
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with  in  all  the  records  of  hiftoiy.  Thi^  monarch  chap 
united,  to  the  mean  and  abjedl  fuperftition  of  a       xn. 
monk,  all  the  courage   and  magnanimity  of  the       "^*' 
greateft  hero;  and,  what  may  be  deemed  more 
extraordinary  ,    the  juftice    and    integrity    of    a 
difinterefted  patriot,   the  mildnefs  and  humanity 
of  an  accomplifhed  philofopher.  So  far  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  divifions  among  the  Engh'fli ,  or 
attempting  to  expel  thofe  dangerous  rivals  from 
the  provinces,  which  they  ftill  poffefTed  in  France ; 
he  bad  entertained  many  fcruples  with  regard  to 
the  fentence  of  attainder  pronounced  againft   the 
king's  father,  had  even  expreffed  fome  intention 
of  reftoring  the  other  provinces  ,  and  was  only 
prevented  from  taking  that  imprudent  refolutioii  ^ 

by  the  united  rcmonftrances  of  his  own  barons, 
who  reprefcnted  the  extreme  danger  of  fuch  a. 
meafure  '*' ,  and ,  .what  had  a  greater  influence 
on  Lewis,  the  juftice  of  punifhing  by  a  legal  fen- 
tence  the  barbarity  and  felony  of  John.  Whenever 
this  prince  interpofed  in  Englifh  aflFairs  ,  it  \yas 
, always  with  an  intention  of  compofing  the  differ- 
ences between  the  king  and  his  nobility ;  he  rc-p 
commended  to  both  parties  every  peaceable  and 
reconciling  meafure;  and  he  ufed  all  his  authority 
with  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  his  native  fubjed,  to 
bend  him  to  a  compliance  with  Henry.  He  made  aoth  May. 
a  treaty  with  England,  at  a  time  when  the  diftrac« 
tions  of  that  kingdom  were  at  the  greaceft  height,  ' 
gnd  when  the  king's  authority  W9S  totally  anni-? 
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CHAP,  hilated;  and  the  terms ,  which  he  granted ,  might, 

XII.        even  in  a  more  profperous   ftate   of  their  affairs , 

be  deemed    reafonable  and  advantageous  to  the 

Englifh.     He  yielded  up   fome  territories  which 

had  been  conquered  from  Poidlou  and  Guiennc; 

he  enfured  the  peaceable  poffeffion  of  the  latter 

province  to  Henry ;  he  agreed  to  pay  that  prince 

a  large  fum  of  money  ;  and  he  only  required  that 

the  king  (hould,  in  return  ,  make  a  final  ceflion 

of  Normandy,  and  the  other  provinces,   which 

he  could  never  entertain  any  hopes  of  recovering 

by  force  of  arms  *".  This  cedion  was  ratified  by 

Henry,    by  his  two   fons,    and  two  daughters, 

and  by  the  king  of  the  Romans  and  his    three 

fons  :    Leicefter  alone,  either  moved  by  a  vain 

arrogance  ,  or  defirous  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with 

the  Englifh  populace,  protefted  againft  the  deed, 

and  infifted  on  the  right,  however  diftant ,  which 

might  accrue  to  his  confort  "'.  Lewis  faw  in  his 

obdinacy  the  unbounded  ambition  of  the  man » 

and  as  the  barons  infided ,   that  the  money ,  due 

by  treaty  ,  fhould  be   at  their   difpofal ,  not  at 

Henry's,  he  alfo law,  and  probably  with  regret, 

the  low  condition  ,  to  which  this  monarch ,  who 

had  more  erred  from  weaknefs  than  from  any  bad 

intentions  ,  was  reduced  by  the  turbulence  of  his 

own  fubjcfts. 

fa«.  But  the  fituation  of  Henry  foon  after  wore  a 

"'  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  ^79,  M.  Paris,   p.  ?€5.  Trivet, 
p.  208.     M.  Weft.  p.  J71.    ChroitT.  Wykcs,  f.  sJ- 
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more  favorable  afpedl.  The  twenty -four  barons  chap. 
had  now  enjoyed  the  fovereign  power  near  three  xii. 
years;  and  had  vifibly  employed  it,  not  for  the  "*'• 
reformation  of  the  ftate,  which  was  their  firft 
pretence,  but  for  the  aggrandizement  of  them- 
fclves  and  of  their  families.  The  breach  of  truft 
was  apparent  to  all  the  world :  Every  order  of 
men  felt  it ,  and  murmured  againft  it :  The  diffcn- 
fions  among  the  barons  themfelves ,  which  increaf* 
cd  the  evil ,  made  alfo  the  remedy  more  obvious 
and  eafy :  And  the  fecret  defertion  in  particular 
of  the  earl  of  Glocefter  to  the  crown,  feemed  to 
})romife  Henry  certain  fuccefs  in  any  attempt  to 
refume  his  authority.  Yet  durft  he  not  take  that 
ftep,  fo  reconcileable both  to  juftice  and  policy, 
without  making  a  previous  application  to  Rome, 
and  defiring  an  abfolution  from  his  oaths  and  en« 
gagements  '** 

The  pope  was  at  this  time  much  diffatisfied 
with  the  condud  of  the  barons;  who,  in  order  to 
gain  the  favor  of  the  people  and  clergy  of  Eng- 
land ,  had  expelled  all  the  Italian  ecclefiadics  , 
had  conHfcated  their  benefices,  and  feemed  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  liberties  and  privileges  of 
the  Englilh  church ,  in  which  the  rights  of  patron- 
age ,  belonging  to  their  own  families ,  were  in- 
eluded.  The  extreme  animofity  of  the  Englifh 
clergy  againft  the  Italians  was  alfo  a  fource  of 
his  difguft  to  this  order;  and  an  attempt,  which 
had  been  made  by  them  for  farther  liberty  and 

'**  AniL  Burt  p.  J89« 
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Chip,  greater  independence  on  the  civil  power,  wai 
XII.  therefore  lefe  acceptable  to  the  court  of  Rome  "** 
1261.  About  the  fame  time,  that  the  barons  at  Oxford 
had  annihilated  the  prerogatives  of  the  monarchy, 
the  clergy  met  in  a  fynod  at  Merton ,  and  paflfed 
feveral  ordinances ,  which  vrere  no  le(s  calculated 
to  promote  their  own  grandeur  at  the  expence  of 
the  crown.  They  decreed,  that  it  was  unlawful 
to  try  ecclefiaftics  by  fecular  judges  ;  that  the 
clergy  were  not  to  regard  any  prohibitions  from 
civil  courts  ;  that  lay-patrons  had  no  right  to  confer 
fpiritual  benefices ;  that  the  magiftrate  was  obliged^ 
without  farther  enquiry,  to  imprifon  all  excom- 
municated perfons ;  and  that  ancient  ufage ,  with* 
out  any  particular  grant  or  charter,  was  a  fuflficient 
authority  for  any  clerical  poffeffionsor  privileges'". 
About  a  century  before,  thefe  claims  would  have 
been  fupported  by  the  court  of  Rome  beyond 
the  moft  fundamental  articles  of  faith :  They  were 
the  chief  points  maintained  by  the  great  martyr, 
^  Becket;  and  his  refolution  in  defending  them  had 
exalted  him  to  the  high  Ration  which  he  held  ia 
the  catalogue  of  Romifh  faints.  But  principles 
were  changed  with  the  times:  The  pope  was 
becon^e  fomewhat  jealous  of  the  great  independ- 
ence of  the  Englifh  clergy  ,  which  made  them 
ftand  lefs  in  need  of  his  protedlion  ,  and  even 
emboldened  them  to  refill  his  authority  ,  and  to 
complain  of  the  preference  given  to  the  Italiaa 
courtiers,  whofe  intereds ,  it  is  natural  to  imagine^ 

"*  Rymcr,  foL  i.  p.  755.        *"  Am*  Burt.  p.  J89« 
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vrerc  the  chief  objedl  of  his  concern.    He  was  cm  a  p. 
ready  therefore  ,    on   the   king's  application ,  to       xn. 
annul    thefe  new  conftitutions  of  the  church  of      ***^' 
England  "*.    And  at  the  fame  time,  he  abfolved 
the  king  and  all  his  fubjedts  from  the  oath  which 
they    had    taken    to   obferve  the   provifions    of 
Oxford  "\ 

Prince  Edward,  whofe  liberal  mind,  though PHset Bd» 
in  fuch  early  youth  ,   had  taught  him  the  great  ^"^ 
prejudice,  which  his  father  had  incurred,  by  his 
levity,  iiiconftancy,  and  frecjuent  breach  of  pro« 
mife,   refufed  for  a  long  time  to  take  advantage 
of  this  abfolution ;    and  declared  that  the  provi-  ^ 

fions  of  Oxford  ,  how  unreafonable  foever  in 
themfelves ,  and  how  much  foever  abufed  by  the 
barons ,  ought  ftill  to  be  adhered  to  by  thofe  wha 
had  fworn  to  obferve  them  "*:  He  himfelf  had 
been  conftrained  by  violence  to  take  that  oath ; 
yet  was  he  determined  to  "keep  it  By  this  fcru- 
pulous  fidelity ,  the  prince  acquired  the  confidence 
of  all  parties,  and  was  afterwards  enabled  to  reco- 
ver fully  the  royal  authority,  and  to  perform  fuch 
great  adions  both  during  his  own  reign  and  that 
of  his  father. 

The  fituation  of  England ,  during  this  p>eriod, 
as  well  as  that  of  moft  European  kingdon^s ,  wa9 
fomewhat  peculiar.     There  was  no  regular  mili* 

"•  Rymcr,    vol.  1.  p.  7^^  ^  "'  Ibid. 

p.  72a.  M.  Paris,  p.  666.  W.  Htmifti.  p.  580.  Ypodr 
Nctift.  p.  468.  Knyghton,  p.  244^. 

'**  M.  Paris,  p.  667, 
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fr  B  A  p.  tary  force  maintained  in  the  nation :  The  fword , 
XII.  however,  was  not,  properly  fpeaking ,  in  the 
hafids  of  the  people :  The  barons  were  alone  in* 
trufted  with  the  defence  of  the  community ;  and 
after  any  effort,  which  they  made,  either  againft 
their  own  prince,  or  agaiiift  foreigners,  as  the 
military  retainers  departed  home ,  the  armies  were 
difbanded,  and  could  not  fpeedily  be  re-affembled 
at  pleafure.  It  was  eafy  therefore ,  for  a  few* 
barons ,  by  a  combination ,  to  get  the  ftart  of  the 
other  party  ,  to  coUedl  fuddenly  their  troops , 
ahd  to  appear  unexpedledly  in  the  field  with  an 
army,  which  their  anbgonifts  ,  though  equal  or 
even  fuperior  in  power  and  intereft,  would  not 
dare  to  encounter.  Hence  the  fudden  revolutions, 
which  often  took  place  in  thofe  governments : 
Hence  the  frequent  vidories  6btained  without  a 
blow  by  one  fadion  over  the  other :  And  hence 
it  happened ,  that  the  feeming  prevalence  of  a 
party,  was  feldom  a  prognoftic  of  its  long  con- 
tinuance in  power  and  authority. 
ti€u  Thb  king,  as  foon  as  he  received  the  pope's 

abfolution  from  his  oath,  accompanied  with  me- 
naces of  excommunication  againft  all  opponents , 
trading  to  the  countenance  of  the  church,  to 
the  fupport  promifed  him  by  many  confiderable 
barons ,  and  to  the  returning  favor  of  the  people, 
immediately  took  oflF  tLo  maflc.  After  juftifying 
his  conduct  by  a  proclamation ,  in  which  be  fet 
forth  the  private  ambition,  and  the  breach  of 
traft,  confpicuous  in  Leipefler  and  his  afTociates, 
he  declared,  that  he  had  refumed  the  govern- 
ment, 
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mcnt,   and  was  determined  thenceforth  to  exert  c  H  a  ?• 

the  royal  authority  for  the  protedlion  of  his  fub-       xii. 

jedls.   He  removed  Hugh  le  Defpenfcr  and  Nicho-      ***** 

las  de  Ely,  the  judiciary  and  chancellor  appointed 

by  the  barons;  and  put  Philip  Baffet  and  Walter 

de  Merton  in  their  place.      He  fubftituted   new 

fheriflfs  in  all  the  counties,  men  of  charader  and 

honor:    He  placed  new  governors  in  moft  of  the 

caftles:  He  changed  all  the  officers  of  his  houfliold: 

He  fumrooned  a  parliament,  in  which  the  refump- es  Aprii 

tion  of  his  authority  was  ratified,  with  only  five 

diffenting  voices :  And  the  barons,  after  making 

one  fruitlefs  efbrt,   to  take  the  king  by   furprifc 

at  Winchefter,  were  obliged  to  acquicfce  in  thofe 

new  regulations  ***. 

THii  king,  in  order  to  cut  ofiF  every  objedioa 
to  his  condud,  offered  to  refer  all  the  differences 
between  him  and  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  to  Mar- 
garet queen  of  France  "'.  The  celebrated  inte- 
grity of  Lewis  gave  a  mighty  influence  to  any 
decifioti  which  iflued  from  his  court ;  and  Henry 
probably  hoped,  that  the  gallantry,  on  which  all 
barons,  as  true  knights,  valued  themfelves,  would 
make  them  afliamed  not  to  fqbmit  to  the  award 
of  that  princefs.  Lewis  merited  the  confidence 
repofed  in  him.  By  an  admirable  condud,  pro- 
bably as  political  as  juft,  he  continually  interpofed 
his  good  offices  to  allay  the  civil  difcords  of  the 
Englifli :  He  forwarded  all  healing  meafures ,  which 

"'  M.  Paris,  ^p.  668.  Chron.  T.  Wykes,  p.  55. 
.   "*  Rymer,  vol  u  p.  J2^ 
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€  H  A  F.  might  give  fecurity  to  both  parties:  And  he  ftill 
XIL  endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  footh  by  per- 
fuafion  the  fierce  ambition  of  the  earl  of  Leicefter, 
and  to  convince  liim  how  much  it  was  his 
tluty  to  fubmit  peaceably  to  the  authority  of  his 
fovereign. 
iMj.  That  bold  and  artful  confpirator  was  nowife 

difcouraged  by  the  bad  fuccefs  of  his  paft  entcr- 
prifes.  The  death  of  Richard  earl  of  Glocefter , 
who  was  his  chief  rival  in  power,  and  who,  be- 
fore his  dectafe,  had  joined  the  royal  party,  feem* 
ed  to  open  a  new  field  to  his  violence,  and  to 
expofe  the  throne  to  freih  infult^  gnd  injuries.  Ic 
was  in  vain,  that  the  king  profelTed  his  intentions 
of  obferving  ftridly  the  great  charter ,  even  of 
maintaining  all  the  regulations  made  by  the  re. 
forming  barons  at  Oxford  or  afterwards,  except 
thofe  which  entirely  annihilated  the.  royal  autho- 
rity: Thefe  powerful  chieftains,  now  obnoxious 
to  the  court,  could  not  peaceably  refign  the  hopes 
of  entire  independence  and  uncontrouled  power » 
with  which  they  had  flattered  themfelves,  and 
ci?«  wtn  which  they  had  fo  long  enjoyed.  Many  of  themi 
of  the  engaged  in  Leicefter's  views ,  and  among  the  reft, 

"""*  Gilbert,  the  young  earl  of  Glocefter,  who  brought 

him  a  mighty  acceffion  of  power,  from  the  cxten- 
live  authority  poffefled  by  that  opulent  family. 
Even  Henry,  fon  of  the  king  of  the  Romans^ 
commonly  called  Henry  d'Allmaine,  though  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  joined  the  party  of  the  ba« 
rons  againft  the  king ,  the  head  of  his  own  family. 
Lcigeftcy  himfclf ,   yfho  ftill  refided  in    France  , 
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fccretly  formed  the  links  of  this  great  confpiracy,  chap, 
and  planned  the  whole  fcheme  of  operations.  xii. 

The  princes  of  Wales,  notwithftanding  the  "<^3- 
great  power  of  the  monarchs,  both  of  the  Saxon 
and  Norman  line,  ftill  preferved  authority  in  their 
own  country.  Though  they  had  often  been 
conftrained  to  pay  tribute  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land ,  they  were  with  difficulty  retained  in  fubor- 
dination  or  even  in  peace;  and  almofl:  through 
every  reign  fince  the  conqueft,  they  had  infefted 
the  EngliQi  frontiers  with  fuch  petty  incurfions 
and  fudden  inroads ,  as  feidom  merit  to  have  place 
in  a  general  hiftory.  The  Englilh,  ftill  content 
with  repelling  their  invafions,  and  chacing  them 
back  into  their  mountains ,  had  never  purfued  the 
advantages  obtained  over  them,  nor  been  able, 
even  under  their  greateft  and  moft  adtive  princes, 
to  fix  a  total ,  or  fo  much  as  a  feudal  fubjedioh 
on  the  country.  This  advantage  was  referved 
to  the  prefent  king,  the  weakeft  and  moft  indo- 
lent. In  the  year  1237,  Lewellyn,  prince  of  Wa- 
les, declining  in  years  and  broken  with  infirmi- 
ties ,  but  ftill  more  haraffcd  with  the'  rebellion 
and  undutiful  behaviour  of  his  younger  fon,  Grif- 
fin, had  recourfe  to  the  protedion  of  Henry;  and 
confenting  to  fubjedl  his  principality ,  which  had 
fo  long  maintained ,  pr  foon  recovered ,  its  inde- 
pendence ,  to  vaffalage  under  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land ,  had  purchafed  fecurity  and  tranquillity  on 
thefe  diflionorablc  terms.  His  eldeft  fon  and  heir, 
David  ,  renewed  the  homage  to  England ;  and 
having  taken  bis  brother  prifoner,  delivered  him 
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HAP.  into  Henry's  hands,  who  conomitted  him  to  cufto* 
XII.  dy  ih  the  Tower.  That  prince,  endeavouring 
1263.  to  make  his  efcape  ,  loft  his  life  in  the  attempt ; 
and  the  prince  of  Wales,  freed  from  the  appre- 
henfions  of  fo  dangerous  a  rival,  paid  thenceforth 
lefs  regard  to  the  Knglifli  monarch ,  and  even  re- 
newed thofe  incurfions ,  by  which  the  Welih  , 
during  fo  many  ages ,  had  been  accuftomed  to 
infeft  the  Englifli  borders.  Lewellyn,  however, 
the  fon  of  Griffin ,  who  fucceeded  to  his  uncle  , 
had  been  obliged  to  renew  the  homage,  which 
was  now  claimed  by  England  as  an  eftablifhed 
right;  but  he  was  well  pleafed  to  inflame  thofe 
civil  difcords,  on  which  he  refted  his  prefent  fe- 
curity ,  and  founded  his  hopes  of  future  independ- 
ence. He  entered  into  ai  confederacy  with  the 
q^rl  of  Leicefter,  and  colledling  all  the  force  of 
his  principality,  invaded  England  with  an  army 
of  gOjCOo  men.  He  ravaged  the  lands  of  Roger 
de  Mortimer  and  of  all  the  barons,  who  adhered 
to  the  crown  "';  he  marched  into  Chefbire,  and 
committed  like  depredations  on  prince  Edward's 
territories ;  every  place ,  where  his  diforderly  troops 
appeared,  was  laid  wafte  with  fire  and  fword;  and 
though  Mortimer,  a  gallant  and  expert  fcrldier  , 
made  flout  refiftance ,  it  was  found  neceffary ,  that 
the  prince  himfelf  fhould  head  the  army  againfV 
this  invader.  Edward  repulfed  prince  Lewellyn  , 
and  obliged  him  to  take  fhelter  in  the  mountains 
of  North  Wales:   But  he   ^vas  prevented  from 

'"^  Chron.Dunft.  vol.  i.  p.  JS4- 
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making  farther  progrefs  againft  the  enemy ,  by  c  H  a  p, 
the    diforders  ,    which  foon   after   broke   out  in        xif. 
England.  ,  ^^^^' 

The  WelQi  invafion  was  iht  appointed  fignal 
for  the  malecontent  barons  to  rife  in  arms;  and 
Leicefter,  coming  over  fecretjy  from  France,  col- 
ledled  all   the  forces  of  his  party ,  and  commen- 
ced aji  open  rebellion.     He  feized   the  perfon  of 
the  bifliop  of  Hereford ;    a  prelate  obnoxious  to 
all  the  inferior  clergy,  on  account  of  his  devoted 
attachment  to  the  court  of  Rome  '**.      Simon  , 
bilhop  of  Norwich  ,   and  John  Manfel ,   becaufe 
they  had  publifhed  the  pope's  bull ,  abfolving  the 
king  and  kingdom  from  their   oaths  to  obferve 
the  provifions  of  Oxford ,   were  made  prifoners  , 
and  expofed  to  the  rage  of  the  party.    The  king's 
demefnes  were  ravaged  with  unbounded  fury  "'; 
and  as  it  was  Leicefter's  intereft  to  allure  to  his 
fide,  by  the  hopes  of  plunder,  all  the  diforderly 
ruffians  in  England  ,   he  gave  them  a  general  li- 
cence to  pillage  the  barons  of  the  oppofite  party, 
and  even  all  neutral  perfons.   But  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal refources  of  his  fadion  was  the  populace  of 
the  cities ,  particularly  of  London ;  and  as  he  had, 
by  his  hypocritical  pretenfions  to  fandlity  ,    and 
his  zeal  againft  Rome ,   engaged  the  monks  and 
lower  ecclefiaftics  in  his  party,  his  dominion  over 
the  inferior  ranks  df  men  became  uncontroulable. 
Thomas   Fitz-Richard  ,    mayor  of  London  ,    a 

Trivet,    p.   2 If.    M,  Weft.  p.  J 82.   J 92. 
'"'  Ibid. 
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CHAP,  furious  and  licentious  man ,  gave  the  countenance 
XIT.       of  authority  to  thefe  diforders  in  the  capital/and 
ii«3.       having  declared  war  againft  the   fubftantial  citi- 
zens, he  loofened  all  the  bands  of  government, 
by  which  that  turbulent  city  was  commonly  but 
ill  reftrained.      On  the  approach  of  Eafter,   the 
zeal  of  fuperftition ,   the  appetite  for  plunder,  or 
what  is  often  as  prevalent  with  the  populi(ce  as 
either  of  thefe  motives,    the  pleafure  of  commit- 
ting havoc  and  deftrudion  ,   prompted  them  tp 
attack  the  unhappy  Jews ,  who  were  firft  pillaged 
without  refidance,  then  maOacred,  to  the  number 
of  five  hundred  perfons  ***.    The  Lombard  bank* 
crs  were  next  cxpofed  to  the  rage  of  the  people ; 
and  though,  by  taking  fanduary  in  the  churches, 
they  efcaped  with  their  lives,    all  their  mcyiey 
and  goods  became  a  prey  to  the  licentious  muU 
'    titude.      Even  the  houfes  of  the  rich  citizens, 
though  Englifli ,    were  attacked  by  night ;   and 
way  was  made  by  fword  and  by  fire  to  the  pil- 
lage of  their  goods,  and  often  to  the  deftrudioa 
of  their  perfons.     The  queen,  who,  though  de- 
fended by  the  Tower,  was  terrified  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  fuch  dangerous  commotions,  refolved 
to  go  by  water  to  the  caftle  of  Windfor ;  but  as 
flie  approached  the  bridge,    the  populace  aflem- 
bled  againft  her :    The  cry  ran ,  drown  the  witch  ; 
and  befides  abufing  her  with  the  mod  opprobrious 
language,  and  pelting  her  with  rotten  eggs  and 
dirt ,  they  had  prepared  large  ftones  to  fink  her 

"•  Ch^on.  X  Wykes,,p.  S9* 
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barge  ,  vrhen   fhe  {hould  attempt  to  flhoot  the  c  H  A  K 
bridge;  and  Ihe  was  fo  frightened  that  ftc  return*       xiu 
cd  to  the  Tower  "'.  *^ 

The  violence  and  fury  of  LeicefteF*s  fadion 
had  rifen  to  fuch  an  height  in  all  parts  of  England, 
that  the  king,  unable  to  refift  their  power,  was 
obliged  to  fet  on  foot  a  treaty  of  peace;  and  to 
make  an  accommodation  with  the  barong  on  the 
moft  difadvantageous  terms  "*.  He  agreed  to  ****** 
confirm  anew  the  provifions  of  Oxford  ,  evea 
thofe  which  entirely  annihilated  the  royal  atitho* 
rity;  and  the  barons  were  again  re-inftated  in  the 
fovereignty  of  the  ki^igdom.  They  reftored  Hugh 
le  Defpenfer  to  the  office  of  chief  jufticiary ;  they 
appointed  their  own  creatures  (heriffs  in  every 
county  of  England;  they  took  pofTeffion  of  aU 
the  royal  cafties  and  fortrefTes ;  they  evea  namedl 
all  the  officers  of  the  king's  houfhold ;  and  they 
fummoned  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Weftminfter  i4tb  ckv 
in  order  to  fettle  more  fully  their  plan  of  govern- 
ment. They  here  produced  a  new  lift  of  twenty- 
four  barons,  to  whom  they  propofed,  that  the 
adminiftration  fhould  be  entirely  committed;:  and 
they  infifted  ,  that  the  authority  of  this  junto 
fiiould  continue  ,  not  only  during  the  reign  o€ 
the  king ,  but  alfp  during  that  of  prince  Edward. 

This  prince,  the  life  and  foul  of  the  roydi 
party,  had  unhappily,  before  the  king's  accono- 
modation  with  the  barons »  been  taken  prifoner 

"*  Chron.  T.  Wykc?,  p.  ^7.  '*^  Chrom  DunlL 
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C  H  4  p.  by  Lciccftcr  in  a  parley  at  Windfor  '*';  and  tliat 
zii.  misfortUDC,  more  than  any  other  incident,  had 
^^^'  determined  Henry  to  fubmit  to  the  ignominious 
conditions  impofed  upon  him.  But  Edward  , 
having  recovered  his  liberty  by  the  treaty,  enH 
ployed  bis  adivity  in  defending  the  prerogatives 
of  his  family ;  and  he  gained  a  great  part  even 
among  thofe  who  had  at  firft  adhered  to  the  caufe 
of  the  barons.  His  coufin,  Henry  d'Allmaine^ 
Roger  Bigod ,  earl  mareflial  ,  earl  Warrenne  , 
Humphrey  Bohun ,  earl  of  Hereford  ,  John  lord 
BalTet,  Ralph  Baflet,  Hamond  TEftrange,  Roger 
Mortimer,  Henry  dc  Picrcy,  Robert  de  Brus , 
Roger  de  Leybourne,  with  almoft  all  the  Lords 
IVIarchers ,  as  they  were  called ,  on  the  borders 
of  Wales. and  of  Scotland,  the  moft  warlike  parts 
of  the  kingdom  ,  declared  in  favor  of  the  royal 
cauCp;  and  hoftilities,  which  were  fcarcely  well 
compofed,  were  again  renewed  in  every  part  of 
England.  But  the  near  balance  of  the  parties , 
joined  to  the  univerfal  clamor  of  the  people » 
obliged  the  king  and  barons  to  open  anew  the 
negociations  for  peace ;  and  it  was  agreed  by  both 
fides  to  fubmit  their  differences  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  king  of  France  ***. 

This  virtuous  prince,  the  only  man,  who,  in 

of  FiLicf.*     li^c  circumftances ,  could  fafely  have  been  intrud- 
ed with  fuch  an  authority    by    a  neighbouring 
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nation,  had  never  ccafcd  to  interpofe  bis  good  of-  chip* 
ficcs  between  the  Englifli  fadions;  and  bad  even,      xii. 
during  the  fbort  interval  of  peace  ,    invited  over 
to  Paris  both  the  king  and  the  carl  of  Leicefter^ 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  differences  between 
them  \   but  found ,  that  the  fears  and  aniroofities 
on  both  fides,  as  well  as  the  ambition  of  Leicefter, 
were  fo  violent,   as  to  render  all  his  endeavours 
ineffedual.  JBut  when  this  folemn  appeal,  ratified 
by  the  oaths  and  fubfcriptions  of  the  leaders  in 
both  fadions,   was  made  to  his  judgment,    be. 
was  not  difcouraged  from  purfuing  bis  honorable 
puppofe  :    He  fummoned  the  ftates  of  France  at      tiH* 
Amiens;    and  there,   in  the  prefence  of  that  af- 
fembly,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  king  of  England 
and  Peter  de  IVlontfort,  Leicefters  fon,  be  brought 
this  great   caufti  to  a  trial  and  examination.     It 
appeared  to  him  ,  that  the  provifions  of  Oxford  ^ 
even  had  they  not  been  extorted  by  force ,  bad 
they  not  been  fo  exorbitant  in   their  nature  and 
fubverfive  of  the  ancient  conftitution  ,   were  ex- 
prefsly  eftabliibed  as  a  temporary  expedient,  and 
could  not,  without  breach  of  truft,  be  rendered 
perpetual  by  the  barons.      He  therefore  annulkd  as  Jan. 
thefe  provifions;  reftored  to  the  king  the  poffcf- 
fion  of  his  cafiles ,  and  the  power  of  nomination 
to  the  great  offices;  allowed  him  to  retain  what 
foreigners  he  plcafed  in  his  kingdom,  and  even 
to  confer  on   them  places  of  truft  and  dignity; 
9nd  in  a  word ,  re-eftabli(bed  the  royal  power  in 
the  fame  condition  on  which  it  flood  before  the 
meeting  of  the  parliamentat  Oxford.    But  \^hile 
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G  H  A  p.  he  thus  fuppreffcd  dangerous  innovations ,  and 
XII.  preferved  unimpaired  the  prerogatives  of  theEng- 
1254.  lifli  crown,  he  was  not  negligent  of  the  rights 
of  the  people ;  and  befides  ordering  that  a  general 
amnefty  fhould  be  granted  for  all  pad  offences, 
he  declared,  that  his  award  was  not  any  wife 
meant  to  derogate  from  the  privileges  and  liber- 
ties which  the  nation  enjoyed  by  any  former  con* 
ceflions  or  charters  of  the  crown  "*. 

This  equitable  fentence  was  no  fooner  known 
in  England ,  than  Leicefter  and  his  confederates 
determined  to  rejedl  it ,  and  to  have  recourfe  to 
arms ,  in  order  to  procure  to  themfelves  more  fafe 
K«n«wii  of  and  advantageous  conditions  "*.  Without  regard 
to  his  oaths  and  fubfcriptions ,  that  enterpri(iag 
confpirator  diredled  his  two  fons ,  Richard  and 
Peter  dc  Montfort ,  in  conjundion  with  Robert 
d.e  Ferrars ,  earl  of  Derby ,  to  attack  the  city  o£ 
Worcefter;  while  Henry  and  Simon  de  Montfort, 
two  others  of  his  fons  ,  aflifted  by  the  prince  of 
Wales ,  were  ordered  to  lay  wafte  the  eftate  of 
Roger  de  Mortimer.  He  himfelf  refidcd  at  Lon- 
don; and  employing  as  his  inftrument,  Fitz-Rich- 
ard,  the  feditious  mayor,  who  had  violently  and 
illegally  prolonged  his  authority ,  he  wrought  up 
that  city  to  the  higheft  ferment  and  agitation. 
The  populace  formed  themfelves  into  bands  and 
companies ;  chofe  leaders  ;    pradlifed  all  military 

"*  Rymcr,  ToI.,i.  p.  776,  777,  etc.  C&ron.  T.Wykcs, 
p.  ^8.  Knyf^hton,  p.  2446. 

*•'  Chron.  Dimft.  vol  u  p.  }«}• 
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cxercifes ;  committed  violence  on  the  royalifts :  chap* 
And  to  give  them  gre^iter  countenance  in  their  xii. 
difprders,  an  affociation  was  entered  into  between  '-^♦* 
the  City  and  eighteen  great  barons ,  never  to  make 
peace  with  the  king  but  by  common  confent  and 
approbation.  At  the  head  of  thofe  who  fwore 
to  maintain  this  affociation,  were  the  earls  of  Lei- 
cefter,  Glocefter,  and  Derby,  with  le  Defpenfer, 
the  chief  judiciary ;  men  who  had  all  previoufly 
fworn  to  fubmit  to  the  awaird  of  th6  French  mo- 
narch. Their  only  pretence  for  this  breach  of 
faith  .  was,  that  the  latter  part  of  Lewis's  fentence 
was ,  as  they  affirmed  ,  a  contradidion  to  the 
former;  He  ratified  the  charter  of  liberties,  yet 
annulled  the  provifions  of  Oxford  ;  which  were 
only  calculated ,  as  they  maintained ,  to  preferve 
that  charter;  and  without  which,  in  their  eftima* 
tion ,  they  had  no  fecurity  for  its  obfervance. 

The  king  and  prince ,  finding  a  civil  war  ine- 
vitable ,  prepared  themfelves  for  defence ;  and 
fummoning  the  military  valTals  from  all  quarters , 
and  being  reinforced  by  Baliol  lord  of  Galloway, 
Brus  loi  d  of  Annandale  ;  Henry  Piercy ,  John 
Comyn  "^ ,  and  other  barons  of  the  north ,  they 
compofed  an  army ,  formidable  as  well  from  its 
numbers,  as  its  military  prowefs  and  experience. 
The  firft  enterprife  of  the  royalifts  was  the  attack 
of  Northampton ,  which  was  defended  by  Simon 
de  Montfort ,  with  many  of  the  principal  barons 

"'  Rymer , vol  i.  p.  772.  M.  Weft.  p.  JSS-  Ypod; 
Neuft.  p.  469. 
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C  H  A  p.  of  that  party:  And  a  breach  being  made  in  the 
xif.  walls  by  Philip  Baflet ,  the  place  was  carried  by 
**^       affault,  and  both  the  governor  and  the  garrifon 

4th  April,  vrere  made  prifoners.  The  rovalifts  marched  thence  * 
to  Leicefter  and  Nottingham ;  both  which  places 
having  opened  their  gates  to  them ,  prince  Ed- 
ward proceeded  w J th  a  detachment  into  the  county 
of  Derby ,  in  order  to  ravage  with  tire  and  fword 
the  lands  of  the  eirl  of  that  name,  and  take  re- 
venge on  him  for  his  difloyalty.  Like  maxims  of 
war  prevailed  with  both  parties  throughout  Eng- 
land;  and  the  kingdom  was  thus  expofed  in  a 
moment  to  greater  devaftation,  from  the  animo- 
fities  of  the  rival  barons  ,  than  it  would  have 
fuflfered  from  many  years  of  foreign  or  even  do- 
medic  hoftihcies,  conduced  by  more  humane  and 
more  generous  principles. 

The  earl  of  Leicefter,  mafter  of  London ,  and 
of  the  counties  in  the  foutb-eaft  of  England,  formed 
the  fiege  of  Rocheftcr,  which  alone  declared  for 
the  king  in  thofe  parts,  and  which,  befides  earl 
Warren ne  ,  the  governor  ,  was  garrifoned  by 
many  noble  and  powerful  barons  of  the  royal 
party.  The  king  and  prince  haftened  from  Not- 
tingham ,  where  they  were  then  quartered ,  to  th^ 
relief  of  the  place ;  and  on  their  approach  ,  Lei- 
cefter raifed  the  fiege  and  retreated  to  London  , 
which,  being  the  center  of  his  power,  he  was 
afraid,  might,  in  his  abfence,  fall  into  the  king's 
bands,  either  by  force,  or  by  a  correfpondence 
with  the  principal  citizens,  who  were  all  fecretly 
inclined  to  the  royal  caufe.   Reinforced  by  a  great 
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body  of  Londoners ,  and  having  fumrooned  his  c  ^  a  p. 
partifans  from  all  quarters ,  he  thought  himfelf  xii. 
flrong  enough  to  hazard  a  general  battle  with  the  "*♦• 
royalifts ,  and  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  nation 
in  one  great  engagement;  which ,  if  it  proved  fuc-* 
cefsful  ,  muft  be  decifive  againft  the  king,  who 
had  no  retreat  for  his  broken  troops  in  thofe 
parts  ;  while  Leicefter  himfelf,  in  cafe  of  aay 
finifter  accident,  could  eafily  take  fhelter  in  the 
city.  To  give  the  better  coloring  to  his  caufe, 
he  previoufly  fent  a  meffage  with  conditions  of 
peace  to  Henry,  fubmiffive  in  the  language,  but 
exorbitant  in  the  demands  "';  and  when  the  mef- 
fenger  returned  with  the  lie  and  defiance  from  the 
king ,  the  prince ,  and  the  king  of  the  Romans, 
he  fent  a  new  meffage,  renouncing,  in  the  name 
of  himfelf  and  of  the  affociated  barons,  all  fealty 
and  allegiance  to  Henry.  He  then  marched  out 
of  the  city  with  his  army ,  divided  into  four  bo* 
dies ;  The  firft  commanded  by  his  two  fons  , 
Henry  and  Guy  de  Montfort ,  together  with 
Humphrey  de  Bohun,  carl  of  Hereford,  who  had 
deferted  to  the  barons;  the  fecond  led  by  the  earl 
of  Glocefter,  with  William  d^  Montchefney  and 
John  Fitz-John  ;  the  third,  compofcd  of  London- 
ers, under  the  command  of  Nicholas  deSegrave; 
the  fourth  headed  by  himfelf  in  perfon.  The 
bifhop  of  Chichefter  gave  a  general  abfolution 
to  the  army,  accompanied  with  affurances,  that, 
if  any  of  them  fell  in  the    enfuing  aftion ,    they 

"•  JVI.  Parig,  f.669.    W.  Heming.p,  58 J. 
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CHAP,  would  infallibly  be  reccivecf  into  heaven,  as  the 
xiT.  reward  of  their  fufFering  in  fo  meritorious  a  caufe. 
»*«4-  Leicester  ,   who  poffeffed   great   talents  for 

Lcww  *^  ^^^ »  conduced  his  march  with  fuch  flcill  and 
14th  May.  •  fccrccy  ,  that  he  -had  well  nigh  furprifed  the 
royalifts  in  their  quarters  at  Lewes  in  Snflcx:  But 
the  vigilance  and  adivity  of  prince  Edward  foon 
repaired  this  negligence ;  and  he  led  out  the  king's 
army  to  the  field  in  three  bodies.  He  himfelf 
concluded  the  van,  attended  by  earl  Warrcnnc 
and  William  de  Valence :  The  main  body  was 
commanded  by  the  king  of  the  Romans  and  his 
fon  Henry :  The  king  himfelf  was  placed  in  the 
rear  at. the  head  of  his  principal  nobility.  Prince 
Edward  rulhed  upon  the  Londoners,  who  had 
demanded  the  pod  of  honor  in  leading  the  rebel 
army ,  but  who ,  from  their  ignorance  of  difci- 
pline  and  want  of  experience,  were  ill  fitted  to 
refift  the  gentry  and  military  men ,  of  whom  the 
prince's  body  was  compofed.  They  were  broken 
in  an  inftant ;  wefe  chafed  off  the  field ;  and  Ed- 
ward ,  tranfported  by  his  martial  ardor ,  and 
eager  to  revenge  the  infolence  of  the  Londoners 
againft  his  mother  "',  put  them  to  the  fword  fqf 
the  length  of  four  miles,  without  giving  them 
any  quarter,  and  without  refleding  on  the  fate, 
which  in  the  mean  time  attended  the  reft  of  the 
army.     The  earl  of  Leicefter ,  feeing  the  royalifts 

"•  M.  Paris,  p.  6^o.  Chron.  T.  Wykes,  p.  .62.  W. 
Heming.  p.  5 8  J.  M.  Weft.  p.  187.  Ypod.  Neuft;p.  469. 
H.  Knyghcon,   p.  :(4so. 
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thrown  into  confufion  by  their  eagernefs  in  the  c  h  a  p« 
purfuiCy  led  on  his  remaining  troops  againft  the        xii. 
bodies  commanded  by  the    two.  royal  brothers:       'a^ 
He  defeated  with  great  llaughter  the  forces  headed 
by  the  king  of  the  Romans;  and  that  prince  was 
obliged  to  yield  himfelf  prifoner    to  the   earl  pf 
Glocefter:  He  penetrated  to  the  body,  where  the 
king  himfelf  was  placed,   threw  it  into  diforder, 
purfued  his  advantage,   chafed  it  into  the  towA 
of  Lewes,  and  obliged  Henry  to  furrcnder  him- 
felf prifoner  *'*• 

>  Prince  Edward ,  returning  to  the  field  of  battle 
from  his  precipitate  purfuit  of  the  Londoners,  was 
aftoni(hed  to  Hnd  it  covered  with  the  dead  bodies 
of  his  friends ,  and  ftill  more  to  hear ,  that  his  fa-  ^ 
ther  and  uncle  were  defeated  and  taken  prifoners, 
and  that  Arundel ,  Comyn  ,  Brus  ,  Hamon  TEt 
trange  ,  Roger  Leybourne ,  and  many  conliderable 
barons  of  his  party  ,  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Vidorious  enemy.  Earl  Warrenne,  Ijvgh  Bigod, 
and  William  dc  Valence,  ftruck  with  defpair  at 
this  event,  immediately  took, to  flight,  hurried 
to  Pevencey ,  and  m»dc  their  efcape  beyond  fca '": 
But  the  prince  ,  ,  intrepid  amidft  tlie  greateft  di£- 
afters,  exhorted  his  troops  to  revenge  the  death 
of  their  friends,  to  relieve  the  royal  captives,  and 
t0  fnatch  an  e^fy  conqueft.from  an  enemy,  difor- 
dered  by  their  own  vidory  "\      He  found  bis 

"•  M.Paris,  p.  6^o.  M.  Weft.  p.  jg?. 
•"  Chron.   T.  Wylfta,  p.  6j. 
"!  W.  Hemlng.  p.  584. 
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«  H  A  p.  followers  intimidated  by  their  fituation  ;  while 
XII.  Leicefter,  afraid  of  a  fudden  and  violent  blow 
**^  .  from  the  prince ,  amufed  him  by  a  feigned  nego- 
ciation,  till  be  was  able  to  recal  his  troops  from 
the  purfuit,  and  to  bring  them  into  order  '". 
There  now  appeared  no  farther  refource  to  the 
royal  party;  furrounded  by  the  armies  and  gar- 
xifons  of  the  enemy ,  deftitute  of  forage^nd  pro- 
vifions,  and  deprived  of  their  fovereign,  as  well 
as  of  their  principal  leaders ,  who  could  alone  in- 
fpirit  them  to  an  obllinate  refiftance,  1  he  prince, 
therefore  ,  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  Leiceftcr^s 
terms ,  which  were  fhort  and  fcvere,  agreeably 
to  the  fuddenncfs  and  neceflity  of  the  fituation. 
He  ftipulated  ,  that  he  and  Henry  d'AIImaine 
(hould  furrender  themfelves  prifoners  as  pledges 
in  lieu  of  the  two  kings ;  that  all  other  prifoners 
on  both  fides  (hould  be  releafcd  "* ;  and  that  in 
order  to  fettle  fully  the  terms  of  agreement,  appli- 
cation (hould  be  made  to  the  king  of  France, 
that  he  fliould  name  fix  Frenchmen  ,  three  pre- 
lates ,  and  three  noblemen :  Thefe  fix  to  chufe 
two  others  of  their  own  country:  And  thefe  two 
to  chufe  one  Engli(bman,  who,  in  conjuncflion 
with  themfelves  ;  were  to  be  inverted  by  both 
parties  with  full  powers  to  make  what  regula- 
tions they  thought  proper  for  the  fcttlement  of 
the  kingdom.  The  prince  and  young  Henry  ac- 
cordingly  delivered    themfelves   into    Leicefter$ 

'"  W.  Hcming,   p.  584-  "*  M,   Paris ,   p-  671. 

Knyghton.  p.  2451* 
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hands,  who  fent  them  under  a  guard  to  Dover  c  H  A  P» 
caftle.      Such  are  the  terms  of  agreement ,    com-       xn. 
monly  called  the  Mifc  of  Lewes,  from  an  obfolete       *^^^ 
French  term  of  that  meaning:    For  it   appears , 
that  all  the  gentry  and  nobility  of  England,  who 
valued   themfelves  on  their  Norman   extradion, 
and  who  difdained  die  language  of  their  native 
country,  made  familiar  ufe  of  the  French  tongue, 
till  this  period ,  and  for  fome  time  after. 

Leicester  had  no  fooner  obtained  this  great 
advantage,  and  gotten  the  whole  royal  family  ia 
his  power,  than  he  openly  violated  every  article 
of  the  treaty,  and  adled  as  fole  mafter,  and  eve^ 
tyrant  of  the  kingdom.  He  ftill  detained  the  king 
in  eflfedl  a  prifoner,  and  made  ufe  of  that  prince's 
authority  to  purpofes  the  mod  prejudicial  to  his 
interefts,  and  the  moft  oppreffive  of  his  peo- 
ple ''*.  He  every  where  difarmed  the  royalifts  , 
and  kept  all  his  own  partifans  in  a  military  pof* 
ture  *":  He  obferved  the  fame  partial  condudl 
in  the  deliverance  of  the  captives,  and  even  threw 
many  of  the  royalifts  into  prifon,  befides  thofe 
who  were  taken  in  the  battle  of  Lewes:  He  car- 
ried the  king  from  place  to  place,  and  obliged 
all  the  royal  caftles ,  on  pretence  of  Henry's  com- 
mands, to  receive  a  governor  and  garrifon  of  his 
own  appointment:  All  the  officers  of  the  crovvtt 
and  of  the  houfehold  were  named  by  him;  and 

'•*  Rymer,    vol.  I  p.  790,  791,  &c. 
'"  Ibid.  p.  79^  Brady's  appeals;  JS*  211,  a  12.  Qhxo^ 
T.  Wykes,  p.  6j. 
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CHAP,  the  whole  authority ,  as  well  as  arms  of  the  ftate, 
XII.  'Nvas  lodged  in  his  hands:  He  inftituted  in  the 
'  .xa<4.  counties  a  new  kind  of  magiftracy,  endowed  with 
new  and  arbitrary  powers ,  that  of  confervators 
of  the  peace  *"  :  His  avarice  appeared  barefaced, 
and  might  induce  us  to  queftion  the  greatnefs  of 
his  ambition  ,  at  leaft  the  largenefs  of  his  mind  , 
if  we  had  not  reafon  to  think,  that  he  intended 
to  employ  his  acquifitions  as  the  inftruments  for 
attaining-  farther  power  and  grandeur.  He  fcized 
the  cftates  of  no  lefs  than  eighteen  barons ,  as  his 
fhare  of  the  fpoil  gained  in  the  l^attle  of  Lewes: 
He  engrofled  to  himfelf  the  ranfom  of  all  the  pri- 
foncrs;  and  told  his  barons,  with  a  wanton  in- 
folcnce ,  that  it  was  fufficient  for  them  ,  that  he 
had  faved  them  by  that  victory  from  the  forfei- 
tures and  attainders  which  hung  over  thera  **': 
He  even  treated  the  earl  of  Glocefter  in  the  fame 
injurious  manner,  and  applied  to  his  own  ufe  the 
ranfom  of  the  king  of  the  Romans ,  who  in  the 
field  of  battle  had  yielded  himfelf  prifoner  to  that 
nobleman.  Henry ,  his  eldeft  fon ,  made  a  mo- 
nopoly of  all  the  wool  in  the  kingdom ,  the  only 
•valuable  commodity  for  foreign  markets  which  it 
at  that  time  produced  "*.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  cinque-ports  ,  during  the  prefent  diffolution 
of  government,  betook  themfelves  to  the  moft 
licentious  piracy,  preyed  on  the  Ihips  of  ^1  na- 
tions,  threw  the  mariners  into  the  fea,   and  by 

"'  Rymer,  vol.  L  p. 792.         '"  Knj^hton,  p.  24.51. 
"'  Chron.  T.  Wykes,  p.  65. 
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thefe  pradlices  foon  banifhed  all  merebants  from  chap. 
the  Englilh  coafts  and  harbours.      Every  foreign       xiL 
commodity  rofe  to  an  exorbitant  price;  and  wool-        ^^^^' 
len  cloth  ,    -which  the  Englifli  had  not  then  the 
art  of  dying ,    was  worn   by  them   white ,   and 
without  receiving  the  laft  hand  of  the  manufac- 
turer.     In  anfwer  to  the  complaints  which  arofe 
on  this  occafion,  Leicefter  replied,  that  the  king- 
dom could  well  enough  fubfift  within  itfelf ,  and 
needed  no  intercourfe  with   foreigners.      And  it 
was  found,  that  he  even  combined  with  the  pi- 
rates of  the  cinque-ports,  and  received  as  his  fhare 
the  third  of  their  prizes  ***. 

No  farmer  mention  was  made  of  the  reference 
to  the  king  of  France,  fo  eflential  an  article  in 
the  agreement  of  Lewes ;  and  Leicefter  fummoned 
a  parliament ,  compofed  altogether  of  his  own 
partifans,  in  order  to  rivet,  by  their  authority, 
that  power,  which  he  had  acquired  by  fo  much 
violence,  and  which  he  ufed  with  fo  much  ty- 
ranny and  injuftice.  An  ordinance  was  there  paf-* 
fed,  to  which  the  king's  confent  had  been  pre**  ^ 

vioudy  extorted,  that  every  adl  of  royal  power 
fliould  be  ^ercifcd  by  a  council  of  nine  perfons, 
who  were  to  be  chofen  and  removed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  three,  Leicefter  himfelf,  the  earl  of  Glo- 
cefter ,  and  the  bifliop  of  Chichefter  '*'.  By  this 
intricate  plan  of  government ,  the  fceptre  was 
really  put  into  Leicefter's  hands;   as^  he  had  the 


I4« 


Chron.  T.  Wykes,  p.  6^.  Rymcr,  vol  u 
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CHAR  entire  dircdlion  of  the  bllhop  of  Chichefter ,  and 
xil.  thereby  commanded  ail  the  refolutions  of  the 
»>«4-  council  of  three  ^  who  could  appoint  or  difcard 
at  pleafure  every  member  of  the  fupreme  council. 
But  it  was  impoffiblc  that  things  could  long 
remain  in  this  ftrange  fituation.  It  behoved 
Leiceftcr  either  to  defccnd  with  fome  peril  into 
the  rank  of  a  fubjcA ,  or  to  mount  up  with  no 
lefs  into  that  of  a  fovereign ;  and  his  ambition  , 
unredrained  either  by  fear  or  by  principle ,  gave 
too  much  reafon  to  fufped  him  of  the  latter 
intention.  M^an  while  he  was  expofed  to  anxiety 
from  every  quarter;  and  felt  that  the  fmalleft 
incident  was  capable  t>f  overturning  that  immenfe 
/  and  ill -cemented  fabric,  which  he  had  reared. 
The  queen,  whom  her  hufband  had  left  abroad » 
ftad  coHeded  in  foreign  parts  an  army  of  defperate 
adventurers ,"  and  had  aflembled  a  great  number 
of  fhips,  with  a  view  of  invading  the  kingdom, 
•and  of  bringing  relief  to  her  unfortunate  family. 
Lewis,  detefting  Leicefter*s  ufurpation  and  per- 
juries ,  and  difgufted  at  the  Englifh  barons , .  who 
had  refufed  to  fubmit  to  his  award  ,  fecretly 
favored  all  her  enterprifes  ,  and  was  generall)F 
believed  to  be  making  preparations  for  the  fame 
pnrpore.  An  Englifh  army,  by  the  pretended 
authority  of  the  captive  king,  was  alTembled  on 
the  fea-coaft  to  oppofe  this  projedled  invafion  **'; 
but  Leicefter  owed    his   lafcty    more    to    crofs 

'**  Brady's  App.  N*  21 5,  217.    ChroH.    Dunft.  vol  i. 
p.   J7J.  M.  Weft.  p.  }8S- 
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winds ,  which  long  detained  and  at  lad  di(perfed  c  h  a  ?» 
and  ruined  the  queen's  fleet ,   than  to  any  refift-       xii. 
ance,  which,   in   their  prefent  fituation  ,   could       *264. 
have  been  expeded  from  the  EngJifb. 

Leicester  found  himfelf  better  able  to  refift 
the  fpiritual  thunders^  which  were  levelled  againft 
him.  The  pope,  ftill  adhering  to  the  king's  caufe 
againft  the  barons ,  difpatched  cardinal  Guido  as 
his  legate  iqto  England,  with  orders  to  excom- 
municate by  name  the  three  earls  ,,  Leicefter  , 
Glocefter,  and  Norfolk,  and  all  others  in  general^ 
who  concurred  in  the  oppreflion  and  captivity 
of  their  fovereign  ***.  Leicefter  menaced  the 
legate  with  death  ,.  if  be  fet  foot  within  thei 
kingdom  ;  but  Guido  y  meetbg  in  France  the 
bifbops  of  Winchefter,.  London,  and  Worcefter, 
who  had  been  fent  thithec  on  a  negociation  ^ 
commanded  them,  under  the  penalty  of  ecckfiaC- 
tieal  cenfures  >  to  carry  his  bull  into  England  ^ 
and  to  publifty  it  againft  the  barons.  When  the 
prelates  arrived  off  the  coaft  i  they  were  boarded 
by  the  piratical  maifiners  of  the  ckique-ports,  to 
whom  probably  they  gave  a  hint  of  the  cargo, 
which  they  brought  along  with  them :  The  buU 
was  torn  and  thrown  into  the  fca;  which  furnilh. 
cd  the  artful  prelates  with  a  ptaufibk  excufe  fo/ 
not  obeying  the  orders  of  the  legate.  Leicefter 
appealed  from  Guido  to  the  pope  in  pefrfon;  but 
before  the  ambaffadors ,  appointed  to  defend  bis 
caufe »  could  reach  Rome ».  the  pope  was  dead  ; 

'  '*'  RymcTt  vol  L  p.  798,  Chron.  DnniL  vol.  Lp.  J7j. 
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CHAP,  and  they  found  the  legate  himfelf ,  from  whom 
XII.  they  had  appealed  ,  feated  on  the  papal  throne, 
by  the  name  of  Urban  IV.  That  daring  leader 
•was  no  wife  difmayed  with  this  incident;  and 
as  he  found  that  a  great  part  of  his  popularity 
in  England  was  founded  on  his  oppofition  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  which  was  now  become 
odious,  he  perfifted  with  the  more  obftinacy  ia 
the  profecution  of  his  meafures. 
ii€%.  That  he  might    both    increafe,   and  turn  to 

wb  Jan.  adv^antage  his  popularity,  Leicefter  fummoned  a 
new  parliament  in  London,  where,  he  knew, 
his  power  was  uncontroulable;  and  he  fixed  this 
aflcmbly  on  a  moie  democratical  bafis,  than  any 
which  had  ever  been  fummoned  fince  the  founda- 
tion of  the  monarchy.  Befides  the  barons  of  his 
own  party,    and  feveral  ccclefiaftics,   who  were 

floufc  9f        not  immediate  tenants  of  the  crown  ;   he  ordered 

commons,  returns  to  be  made  of  two  knights  from  each 
fliire ,  and  what  is  more  remarkable ,  of  deputies 
from  the  boroughs ,  an  order  of  men ,  which  in 
former  ages  bad  always  been  regarded  as  too 
mean  to  ^njoy  a  place  in  the  nationah councils***. 
This  period  is  commonly  efteemed  the  epoch  of 
the  houfe  of  commons  in  England  ;  and  it  is 
certainly  the  firft  time  that  hiftorians  fpeak  of 
any  rcprefent^tives  fent  to  parliament  by  the 
boroughs.  In  all  the  general  accounts  given  in 
preceding  times  of  thofe  alTemblies ,  the  prelates 
and  barons  only  are  mentioned  as  the  conftituent 

Rynicr^  vol.  i.    p.  80s. 
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members ;  and  even  in  the  moil  particular  narra^  c  n.  a  p. 
tives  delivered  of  parliamentary  tranfadions ,  a&  xir. 
in  the  trial  of  Thomas  a  Becket  ,  where  the  >^«i. 
events  of  each  day,  and  almoft  of  each  hour, 
are  carefully  recorded  by  contemporary  authors  ***, 
there  is  not ,  throughout  the  whole  ,  the  leafb 
appearance  of  a  houfe  of  commons.  But  though 
that  houfe  derived  its  exiftencc  from  fo  precarious 
and  even  fo  invidious  an  origin  as  Leicefter's 
ufurpation  ,  it  foon  proved ,  when  fummoned  by 
the  legal  princes ,  one  of  the  moft  ufeful,  and, 
in  procefs  of  tin^c  ,  one  of  the  moft  powerful- 
members  of  the  national  conflitution ;  and  gradu- 
ally refcued  the  kingdom  from  ariRocratical  as  well 
as  from  regal  tyranny.  ButLeicefter's  policy ,  if  we^ 
nfuft  afcribe  to  him  fo  great  a  blcfling,  only  forward- 
ed by  fome  years  an  inftitution  ,  for  which  the 
general  ftate  of  things  had  already  prepared  the 
nation;  and  it  is  otherwife  inconceivable,  that  a 
plant,  fet  by  fo  inaufpicious  a  hand,  could  havo 
attained  to  fo  vigorous  a  growth  ,  and  have 
flouriflicd  in  the  midft  of  fuch  teropeds  and  con- 
vulfions.  The  feudal  fyftem  ,  with  which  tho 
liberty ,  much  more  the  power  of  the  commons , 
was  totally  incompatible ,  began  gradually  to 
decline;  and  both  the  king  and  the  commonalty^ 
who  felt  its  inconveniencies  ,  contributed  to 
favor  this  new  power  ,  which  was  more  fub- 
miflive  than  the  barons  to  the  regular  authority 

'**  Fitz-Stephen ,  Hift.  Quadrip.  Hoveden,   &c. 
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€  H  A  F.  of  the   crown  ,  and  at  the    fame  time  afforded 
XII.       protection  to  the  inferior  orders  of  the  (late. 
>i«5.  Leicester,  having  thus  affembleda  parliament 

of  his  own  model,  and  tru(ling  to  the  attachment 
of  the  populace  of  London,  feized  the  opportunity 
of  crufhing  his  rivals  among  the  powerful  barons. 
Robert  de  Ferrars ,  earl  of  Derby ,  was  accufed 
in  the  king's  name,  feized,  and  committed  to 
cuftody  ,  without  being  brought  to  any  legal 
trial  '*'.  John  Gifford ,  menaced  with  the  fame 
fate ,  fled  from  London ,  and  took  flielter  in  the 
borders  of  Wales.  Even  the  earl  of  Gloccfter, 
whofe  power  and  influence  had  fo  much  contri- 
buted to  the  fuccefs  of  the  barons,  but  who  of 
late  was  extremely  difgufted  with  Lcicefter'$ 
arbitrary  condud ,  found  himfelf  in  danger  from 
the  prevailing  authority  of  his  ancient  confederate; 
and  he  retired  from  parliament  **'.  This  known 
diffenfion  gave  courage  to  all  Leicefter^s  enemies 
and  to  the  kings  friends;  who  were  now  furc 
of  protedion  from  fo  potent  a  leader.  Though 
Roger  Mortimer,  Hamon  L*Eftrange,  and  other 
powerful  marchers  of  Wales ,  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  the  kingdom,  their  authority  flill  remained 
over  the  territories  futgecJled  to  their  jurifdidion; 
and  there  were  many  others  who  were  difpofed 
to  give  difturbance  to  the  new  government. 
The  animofities  ,  infeparable  from  the  feudal 
viftocracy,  broke  out  with  frelh  violence,  and 

'*•  Chron.  T.  Wykcs,  p.  6<.  Ann,  Waveri  p.  21 6. 
'^'  Ibid  p.  aii.M.  Paris,  p.  671. 
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threatened  the  kingdom  with  oew  convulfions  c  h  a  P- 
and  diforders.  xii. 

The  earl  of  Lcicefter  ,  furrounded  with  thefe  '-^^•- 
ditficulties ,  embraced  a  meafure  ,  from  which 
he  hoped  to  reap  fome  prefent  advantages,  but 
which  proved  in  the  end  the  fource  of  all  his 
future  calamities.  The  adive  and  intrepid  prince 
Edward  had  languiflied  in  prifon  ever  fmce  the 
fatal  battle  of  Lewes ;  and  as  he  was  extremely 
popular  in  the  kingdom ,  there  arofe  a  general 
defire  of  feeing  him  again  reftored  to  liberty  '**. 
Leicefter  finding  ,  that  he  could  with  difficulty 
oppofe  the  concurring  wiftes  of  the  nation  , 
(lipulated  with  the  prince,  that,  in  return,  he 
fhould  order  his  adherents  to  deliver  up  to  the 
barons  ,  all  their  caftles,  particularly  thofe  on 
the  borders  of  Wales ;  and  fhould  fwear  neither 
to  depart  the  kingdom  during  three  years ,  nor 
introduce  into  it  any  foreign  forces  '**.  The  king 
took  an  oath  to  the  fame  effed,  and  he  alfo 
palTed  a  charter ,  in  which  he  confirmed  the 
agreement  or  Mifc  of  Lewes ;  and  even  per- 
mitted his  fubjeds  to  rife  in  arms  againft  him  , 
if  he  fbould  ever  attempt  to  infringe  it  '**.  So 
Tittle  care  did  Leicefler  take,  though  he  conftantly 
made  ufe  of  the  authority  of  this  captive  prince, 
to  preferve  to  him  any  appearance  of  royalty  or 
kingly  prerogatives ! 

'**  Knyghton,  p.  2451.  ***  Ann.  Waverl.  p.  21^. 
'  "•  Blackftone's  Mag.  Charta.  Chron.  'Oimll  voL  L 
P-  J78. 
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CHAP.  In  confequcnce  of  this  treaty  s  prince  Edward 
XII.  was  brought  into  Weftminfter  hall  ,  and  was 
i2(ss.  declared  free  by  the  barons :  But  inftead  of  really 
recovering  his  liberty,  as  he  had  vainly  expeded, 
he  found ,  that  the  whole  tranfadion  was  a  fraud 
on  the  part  of  Leiccfter  ;  that  he  himfelf  ftill 
continued  a  prifoner  at  large,  and  was  guarded 
by  the  cmiffaries  of  that  nobleman ;  and  that , 
while  the  fadion  reaped  all  the  benefit  from  the 
performance  of  his  part  of  the  treaty ,  care  was 
taken  that  he  fhould  enjoy  no  advantage  by  it. 
As  Glocefter,  on  his  rupture  with  the  barons, 
had  retired  for  fafety  to  his  eftates  on  the  borders 
of  Wales;  Leicefter  followed  him  with  an  array 
to  Hereford  '"  ,  continued  ftill  to  menace  ami 
negociatc ,  and  that  he  might  add  authority  to 
his  caufe ,  he  carried  both  the  king  and  prince 
along  with  him.  The  earl  of  Glocefter  here 
concerted  with  young  Edward  the  manner  of 
that  prince's  efcape.  He  found  means  to  convey 
to  him  a  horfe  of  extraordinary  fwiftnefs;  and 
appointed  Roger  Mortimer  ,  who  bad  returned 
into  the  kingdom,  to  be  ready  at  hand  with  a 
fmall  party  to  receive  the  prince,  and  to  guard 

as  May.  him  to  a  place  of  fafety.  Edward  pretended  to 
take  the  air  with  fome  of  Leicefter 5  retinue, 
•who  were  his  guards ;  and  making  matches  be- 
tween their  horfes,  after  he  thought  he  had  tired 
and  blown  them  fufficiently,  he  fuddenly  mounted 

'**  Chron.  T.  Wykes,   p.  67.    Ann.  Wayerl.  p.   218- 
V.  Heming,  p.  535.  Chron.  Dunft.  vol,  L  p.  }8Jx  J84^ 
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Glocefter's  liorfe  ,  and   called   to  his  attendants »  chap. 
that  he    had  long   enough    enjoyed   the  pleafure       xii. 
of  their    company ,    and    now    bid    them    adieu.       '-^^*- 
They  followed  him  for  fome'time,  without  being 
able   to   overtake  him  ;   and    the   appearance   of 
Mortimer  with  his  company  put  an  end  to  their 
purfuit. 

The  royalifts,  fecretly  prepared  for  this  event, 
immediately  flew  to  arms  ;  and  the  joy  of  this 
gallant  prince's  deliverance,  the  oppreflions  under 
which  the  nation  labored,  the  expedlation  of  a 
new  fcenc  of  affairs ,  and  the  countenance  of  the 
earl  of  Glocefter ,  procured  Edward  an  army 
which  Leicefter  was  utterly  unable  to  withftand. 
This  nobleman  found  himfelf  in  a'  remote  quarter 
of  the  kingdom  ;  furrounded  by  his  enemies » 
barred  from  all  communication  with  his  friends 
by  the  Sevei;ne  ,  whofe  bridges  Edward  had 
broken  down ;  and  obliged  to  fight  the  caufe  oS 
his  party  under  thefe  multiplied  difad vantages.  In 
this  extremity  he  wrote  to  his  fon ,  Simon  de 
Montfort,  to  haflen  from  London  with  an  army 
for  his  relief ;  and  Simon  had  advanced  to  Kenil- 
worth  with  that  view,  where,  fancying  that  all 
Edward's  force  and  attention  were  direded  againft 
his  father,  he  lay  fecure  and  unguarded.  But 
the  prince ,  making  a  fudden  and  forced  march , 
furprifed  him  in  his  camp ,  difperfed  his  army  > 
and  took  the  earl  of  Oxford ,  and  many  other 
noblemen  prifoners  ,  almoft  without  refiftance. 
Leicefter,  ignorant  of  his  fon's  fate,  pafTed  the 
Severne  in  boats  during  Edward  s  abfence ,  and 
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HAP. 
XII. 
1265. 


Battle  of 
Evesham  » 
aod  deuth 
©f  Leiceftcr. 
M  Aoguft. 


lay  at  Evefliam ,  in  expecSation  of  being  every 
hour  joined  by  bis  friends  from  London  :  When 
the  prince,  who  availed  himfelf  of  every  favor*- 
able  moment,  appe^ed  in  the  lield  before  him. 
Edward  made  a  body  of  his  troops  adyance  from 
the  road  which  led  to  Kenilworth ,  and  ordered 
them  to  carry  the  banners  taken  from  Simon  s 
army;  while  he  himfelf,  making  a  circuit  with 
the  reft  of  his  forces ,  purpofed  to  attack  the 
enemy  on  the  other  quarter.  Leicefter  was  long 
deceived  by  this  ftratagem,  and  took  onedivifioa 
of  Edward's  army  for  his  friends;  but  at  laft, 
perceiving  his  miftake,  and  obferving  the  great 
fuperiority  and  excellent  difpofition  of  the  roy- 
alifts ,  he  exclaimed ,  that  they  had  learned  from 
him  the  art  of  war;  adding,  ^  The  Lord  have 
*  mercy  on  our  fouls,  for  I  fee  our  bodies  arc 
^  the  prince  s.  "  The  battle  immediately  began , 
though  on  very  unequal  terms.  Leicefter's  army , 
by  living  in  the  mountains  of  Wales  without 
bread,  which  was  not  then  much  ufed  among 
the  inhabitants  ,  had  been  extremely  weakened 
by  ficknefs  and  defertion,  and  was  foon  broken 
by  the  vidlorious  royalifts ;  while  his  Welfli  allies, 
accuftomed  only  to  a  defultory  kind  of  war , 
immediately  took  to  flight ,  and  were  purfued 
with  great  flaughter.  Leicefter  himfelf,  aflcing 
for  quarter ,  was  flain  in  the  heat  of  the  adion , 
with  his  eldeft  fon  Henry ,  Hugh  le  Defpenfer, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  fixty  knights,  and 
many  other  gentlemen  of  his  party.  The  old 
king  had  beeo  purpofely  placed  by  the  rebels  in 
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the  front  of  the  battle ;  and  being  clad  in  armor ,  c  H  a  f. 
and  thereby  not  knov/n  by  bis  friends,  he  receiv-       xir. 
cd  a  wound ,  and  was  in  danger  of  his  life :  But       "•^• 
crying  out,    /  am   Henry  of  Winchcfter ^  your  king^ 
he  was  faved ;    and   put  in   a  place   of  fafety  by 
his  fon ,  who  flew  to  his  refcue. 

The  violence,  ingratitude,  tyranny,  rapacity 
and  treachery  of  the  earl  of  Leicefter ,  give  a 
very  bad  idea  of  his  moral  charader,  and  make 
us  regard  his  death  as  the  moft  fortunate  event, 
which,  in  this  conjuncJlure,  could  have  happened 
to  the  Englilb  nation :  Yet  muft  we  allow  the 
man  to  have  poffeffed  great  abilities,  and  the 
appearance  of  great  virt^ues  ,  who  ,  though  a 
ftranger,  could,  at  a  time  when  flrangers  were 
the  moft  odious,  and  the  moft  univerfally  decried, 
have  acquired  fo  extenfive  an  intereft  in  the 
kingdom ,  and  haVe  fo  nearly  paved  his  way  to 
the  throne  itfelf.  His  military  capacity,  and  his 
political  craft,  were  equally  eminent:  He  poffefled 
the  talents  both  of  governing  men  and  con- 
ducing bufinefs :  And  though  his  ambition  was 
boundlefs ,  it  feems  neither  to  have  exceeded  his 
courage  nor  his  genius ;  and  he  had  the  happinefs 
of  making  the  low  populace  ,  as  well  as  the 
haughty  barons,  co-operate  towards  the  fuccefs 
of  his  felfilb  and  dangerous  purpofes.  A  prince 
of  greater  abilities  and  vigor  than  Henry  might 
haye  direded  the  talents  of  this  nobleman  either 
to  the  exaltation  of  his  throne ,  or  to  the  good 
of  his  people:  But  the  advantages  given  tO 
Leicefter^  by  the  w€Sik  a<)d  variable  adm^ftra- 
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CHAP,  tion  of  the  king ,  brought  on  the  ruin  of  royal 
XII.  authority,  and  produced  great  confufion^;  in  the 
kingdom,  which  however  in  the  end  preferved 
and  extremely  improved  national  liberty,  and  the 
conftitution.  His  popularity,  even  after  his  death, 
continued  fo  great,  that,  though  he  was  excom- 
municated by  Rome ,  the  people  believed  hira  to 
be  a  faint;  and  many  miracles  were  faid  to  be 
wrougl\t  upon  his  tomb  "*. 
s«ttiemeat  ^HE  vidory  of  Evefham  ,   with  the  death  of 

vernmcnt.  Leicefter,  proved  decifive  in  favor  of  the  royal- 
ills ,  and  made  an  equal,  though  an  oppofite 
impreflGon  on  friends  and  enemies,  in  every  part 
of  England.  The  king  of  the  Romans  recovered 
his  liberty :  The  other  prifoners  of  the  royal 
party  were  not  only  freed,  but  courted,  by  their 
keepers  :  Fitz^Richard ,  the  feditious  mayor  of 
London,  who  had  marked  out  forty  of  the  moft 
wealthy  citizens  for  Daughter ,  immediately  flop- 
ped his  hand  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this 
great  event:  And  almoft  all  the  caftles,  garr'foned 
by  the  barons,  haftened  to  make  their  fubmif- 
fions,  and  to  open  their  gates  to  the  king.  The 
jfle  of  Axholme  alone,  and  that  of  Ely,  trufting 
to  the  ftrength  of  their  fituation ,  ventured  to 
niake  refiftance ;  but  were  at  laft  reduced  ,  as 
well  as  the  caftle  of  Dover  ,  by  the  valor  and 
1265.  adivity  of  prince  Edward  '".  Adam  de  Gourdon, 
a  courageous  baron ,   maintained  hirafelf  during 

•   ***  Chron.  de  Mailr.    p.  2J2. 
.  *''  M.  Paris,  p.  6j6.   W.  Hcming.  p.  588. 
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fome  time  in  the  fbrefts  of  Hatnpfiiire,  committed  chap, 
depredations  in  the  neighbourhood ,  and  obliged  xir. 
the  prince  to  lead  a  body  of  troops  into  that  **^^' 
country  againft  him.  Edward  attacked  the  camp 
of  the  rebels ;  and  being  tranfported  by  the  ardor 
of  battle,  leaped  over  the  '  trench  with  a  few 
followers  ,  and  encountered  Gourdon  in  fingle 
combat.  The  vidlory  was  long  difputed  between 
thefe  valiant  combatants ;  but  ended  at  laft  in 
the  prince's  favor,  who  wounded  his  antagonift, 
threw  him  from  his  horfe,  and  took  him  prifoner. 
He  not  only  gave  him  his  life;  but  introduced 
him  that  very  night  to  the  queen  at  Guilford, 
procured  hi mj  his  pardon,  reftorcd  him  to  his 
c|late,  received  him  into  favor,  and  was  ever 
vifter  faithfully  ferved  by  him  *'*. 

A  TOTAL  victory  of  the  fovcrcign  over  fo  exten- 
five  a  rebellion  commonly  produces  a  revolution  of 
government,  and  ftrengthens,  as  well  as  enlarges, 
for  fome  time ,  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown :  Yet 
no  facrifices  of  national  liberty  were  made  on 
this  occafion  ;  the  Great  Charter  remained  ftill 
inviolate;  and  the  king,  fenfible -that  his  own 
barons,  by  yrhofe  affiftance  alone  he  had  prevail- 
ed ,  were  no  lefs  jealous  of  their  independence 
than  the  other  party,  feems  thenceforth  to  have 
more  carefully  abftained  from  ail  thofe  exertions 
of  power  ,  which  had  afforded  fo  plaufible  a 
pretence  to  the  rebels.  The  clemency  of  this 
vidory  is  alfo  remarkable :   No  blood  was  ihed 

'  *  M.  Paris,  p.  675. 
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CHAP,  on  the  fcaflFold  :  No  attainders ,  except  of  the 
xif.  Mountfort  family ,  were  carried  into  execution  : 
1366.  And  though  a  parliament,  affembled  at  Win- 
cheiler,  attainted  all  thofe ,  who  had  borne  arms 
againft'the  king,  eafy  compofiiions  were  made 
with  them  for  their  lands  '**;  and  the  higheft 
fum  ,  levied  on  the  moft  obnoxious  offenders, 
exceeded  not  five  years  rent  of  their  eftate.  Eyea 
the  earl  of  Derby,  who  again  rebelled,  after 
haying  been  pardoned  and  reftored  to  his  fortune^ 
was  obliged  to  pay  only  fcven  years*  rent ,  and 
was  a  fecond  time  reftored.  The  mild  difpofition 
of  the  king ,  and  the  prudence  of  the  prince , 
tempered  the  infolence  of  vidlory,  and  gradually 
reftored  order  to  the  fcveral  members  of  thci 
(late,  disjointed  by  fo  long  a  continuance  of 
civil  wars  and  commotions. 

The  city  of  London,  which  had  carried  fartheft 
the  rage  and  animofity  againft  the  king,  and 
which  feemed  determined  to  fland  upon  its  defence 
after  almoft  all  the  kingdom  had  fubmitted,  was, 
after  fome  interval ;  reftored  to  moft  of  its  liber* 
ties  and  privileges;  and  Fitz-Richard,  the  mayor, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  fo  much  illegal  violence, 
was  only  punifhed  by  fine  and  imprifonment. 
The  countefs  of  Leicefler,  the  king's  (ifter,  who 
had  been  extremely  forward  in  all  attacks  on  the 
royal  family,  was  difmifled  the  kingdom  with 
her  two  fons,  Simon  and  Guy,  who  proved 
very  ungrateful  for  this  lenity.    Five  years  ajEtcr- 

•"  M.  Pw,   p.  67^ 
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wards ,   they    aflaflinaced ,  at  Viterbo   in  Italy ,  c  h  a  P. 
their  coufin  Henry  d'Allmaine,  who  at  that  very       xii. 
time  was  endeavouring  to  make  their  peace  with 
the  king ;  and  by  taking  fandluary  in  the  church 
of  the  Ffancifcans,  they  efcaped  the  punifhment 
due  to  fo  great  an  enormity  "*. 

The  merits  of  the  earl  of  Glocefter,  after  he  i%67. 
returned  to  his  allegiance,  had  been  fo  great,  in 
reftoring  the  prince  'to  his  liberty ,  and  affifting 
him  in  his  vidories  againd  the  rebellious  barons, 
that  it  was  almoft  impoffible  to  content  him  in 
his  demands  ;  and  his  youth  and  temerity ,  as 
well  as  his  great  power,  tempted  him,  on  fome 
new  difguft,  to  raife  again  the  flames  of  rebellion 
in  the  kingdom.  The  mutinous  populace  of 
London ,  at  his  inftigation ,  took  to  arms ;  and 
the  prince  was  obliged  to  levy  an  army  of  30,000 
men,  in  order  to  fupprefs  them.  Even  this  fecond 
rebellion  did  not  provoke  the  king  to  any  adl  of 
cruelty ;  and  the  earl  of  Glocefter  himfelf  efcaped 
with  total  impunity.  He  was  only  obliged  to 
enter  into  a  bond  of  20,000  marks  ,  that  he 
fhould  never  again  be  guilty  of  rebellion  :  A 
ftrange  method  of  enforcing  the  laws  ,  and  a 
proof  of  the  dangerous  independence  of  the 
barons  in  thofe  ages !  Thefe  potent  nobles  were , 
from  the  danger  of  the  precedent ,  averfe  to  the 
execution  of  the  laws  of  forfeiture  and  felony 
againft  any  of  thchr  fellows ;  though  they  could 

'    *'*  Rymcr,  v<rf.  i.  p.  879*  vol.  11.  p.  4,  s-      Chron.  T. 
Wykcs,  p.  94.     W.  Heming.  p.  589.     Trivet,  p.    240. 
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CHAP,  not  with  a  good  grace  rcfufe  to  concur  in  oblig* 
xu.       ing  them  to  fulfil   any  voluntary  contrad  and 

engagement,  into  which  tliey  had  entered. 
M70.  yjjg  prince  finding  the  ftate  of  the  kingdoni 

tolerably  compofed,  was  feduced,  by  his  avidity 
for  glory,  and  by  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  as 
well  as  by  the  earnefl  folicitations  of  the  king  of 
France,  to  undertake  an  expedition  againft  the 
infidels  in  the  Holy  Land  "^ ;  and  he  endeavoured 
previoufly  to  fettle  the  ftate  in  fuch  a  manner  ^ 
as  to  dread  no  bad  effeds  from  his  abfence.  As 
the  formidable  power  and  turbulent  difpofition 
of  the  earl  of  Gloccfter  gave  him  apprehenfions, 
he  infixed  on  carrying  him  along  with  him »  in 
conf(6quence  of  a  vow  ,  which  that  noblemaa 
had  made  to  undertake  the  fame  voyage :  In  the 
mean  time,  he  obliged  him  to  refign  fomc  of 
his  caftles ,  and  to  enter  into  a  new  bond  not 
to  difturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  '".  He 
failed  from  England  with  an  army ;  and  arrived 
in  Lewis's  camp  before  Tunis  iu  Africa,  where 
he  found  that  monarch  already  dead,  from  the 
intemperance  of  the  climate  and  the  fatigues  of 
his  enterprife*  The  great,  if  not  only  weaknefs 
of  this  prince  in  his  government  was  the  impru- 
dent p^flion  for  crufades;  but  it  was  this  zeal 
chiefly  that  procured  him  from  the  clergy  the 
title  of  St.  Lewis ,  by  which  he  is  knpwn  in  the 
French  hiftory;  and  if  that  appellation  had  not 

'"  M.  Paris,   p.   6^^.  **•  Chron,    T.  Wikcs, 
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been  fo  extremely  proftitutcd,  as  to  become  rather  chap* 
a  term  of  reproach,  he  feems^  by  his  uniform  xii. 
probity  and  goodnefs,  as  well  as  his  piety  ^  to 
have  fully  merited  tlie  title.  He  was  fuccceded 
by  his  fon,  Philip,  denominated  the  Hardy;  a 
prince  of  fome  merits  though  much  inferior  to 
that  of  his  father. 

Prince  Edward,  not  difcouraged  by  this  events  i%7U 
continued  his  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land ,  where 
he  fignalized  himfelf  by  ads  of  valor:  Revived 
the  glory  of  the  Englifh  name  in  thofc  p^rtsr 
And  ftruck  fuch  terror  into  the  Saracens,  that 
they  employed  an  affaflin  to  murder  him  ,  who 
wounded  him  in  the  afm ,  but  periibed  in  the 
attempt''*.  Meanwhile,  his  abfence  from  England 
was  attended  with  many  of  thofe  pernicious  con- 
fequenccs,  which  had  been  dreaded  from  it.  The 
laws  were  not  executed:  The  barons  opprefTed 
the  common  people  with  impunity  *'* :  They 
gave  fhelter  on  their  eftates  to  band*  of  robbers^ 
whom  they  employed  in  committiilg  ravages  on 
the   eftates  of  their  enemies:    The  populace   of  % 

London  returned  to  their  ufual  licentioufhefs: 
And  the  old  king,  unequal  to  the  burthen  of 
public  affairs,  called  aloud  for  his  gallant  fon  to 
return  '*',  and  to  aflift  him  in  fwaying  that 
fceptre,  which  was  ready  to  drop  from  his  feeble 
and  irrefolute  hands.   At  laft,  overcome  by  the 

•     '**  M.  Paris,    p.  678,   679.  W.  Heming,  p.  sjq. 
Chron.  Dunft*  vol.  i.  p.  404*         \  '^'^ 
Ryn\cr  ,   vol.  i.  p.  86^.    M.  Paris,  p.  678*' 
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CHAP,  cares  of  government,  and  the  infirmities  of  age, 

xiL       he  vifibly  declined,  and  he  expired  at  St.  Edmondf- 

"72.       bury  in  the  64th  year  of  his  aee,    and  56th  of 
i6ih  Nov.       ,  .        .         .tin.-         u       •     .      u 
Deaih  "*s  reign ;  the  longeft  reign  that  is   to   be    met 

.  with  in  the  Englifli  annals.  His  brother,  the  king 
of  the  Romans  (for  he  never  attained  the   title 
of  emperor)    died   about   feven   months   before 
him. 
and  charac-        The    moft   obvious    circumftancc  of   Henry *s 
ter  of  the       charader  is  his  incapacity  for  government,  which 
"^*  rendered  him  as  much  a  prifoner  in  the  hands  of 

his  own  miniftcrs  and  favorites,  and  as  little  at 
his  own  difpofal,  as  when  detained  a  captive  in 
the  hands  of  his  enemies.  From  this  fource, 
rather  than  from  infincerity  or  treachery,  arofe 
his  negligence  in  obferving  his  promifes ;  and  he 
was  too  eafily  induced,  for  the  fake  of  prefent 
convenience,  to  facrifice  the  lading  advantages 
arifing  from  the  truft  and  confidence  of  his  people. 
Hence  too  were  derived  his  profufion  to  favorit- 
es, his  attachment  to  ftrangers,  the  variablenels 
of  his  condudt,  his  hafty  refentments,  and  his 
fudden  forgivenefs  and  return  of  afiFedion.  InRead 
of  reducing  the  dangerous  power  of  his  nobles, 
by  obliging  them  to  obferve  the  laws  towards 
their  inferiors,  and  fetting  them  the  falutary 
example  in  his  own  government;  he  was  feduced 
to  imitate  their  condudl,  and  to  make  his  arbi- 
trary will,  or  rather  that  of  his  rainifters,  the 
rule  of  his  adlions.  Inftead  of  accommodating 
himfelf ,  by  a  ftridl  frugality,  to  the  embarrafled 
fituation  in  Nyhich  his  revenue  had  been  left ,  by 
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the  military  expeditions  of  his  uncle ;  the  diflipa.  chap. 
tions  of  his  father ,  and  the  ufurpations  of  the  xiL 
barons  ;  he  was  tempted  to  levy  money  by  **^^* 
irregular  exadions ,  which ,  without  enriching 
himfelf,  impoverifhed,  at  leaft  difgufted  his  peo- 
ple. Of  all  men  ,  nature  fcemed  leaft  to  have 
fitted  him  for  being  a  tyrant  ;  yet  are  there 
jnftances  of  oppreffion  in  his  reign ;  which  , 
though  derived  from  the  precedents',  left  him 
by  his  predeceffors ,  had  been  carefully  guarded 
againft  by  the  Great  Charter,  and  are  inconfiftent 
with  all  rules  of  good  government.  And  on  the 
whole  we  may  fay,  that  greater  abilities ,  with 
his  good  difpofitions ,  would  have  prevented  him 
from  falling  into  his  faults ;  or  with  worfe  difpo- 
fitions ,  would  have  enabled  him  to  maintain 
and  defend  them. 

I  This  prince  was  noted  for  his  piety  and 
devotion,  and  his  regular  attendance  on  public 
worftip;  and  a  faying  of  his  on  that  head  is 
much  celebrated  by  ancient  writers.  He  was 
engaged  in  a  difputc  with  Lewis  IX.  of  France, 
concerning  the  preference  between  fermons  and 
mafTes  :  He  maintained  the  fnperiority  of  the 
latter,  and  affirmed,  that  he  would  rather  have 
one  hour's  converfation  with  a  friend,  than  hear 
twenty  the  moft  elaborate  difcoiirfes,  pronounced 
in  his  praife  '**. 

Henry  left  two  fons,  Edward  his  fucceffor, 
and  Edmond  earl  of  Lancafter ;    and.  two  daugh- 
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CHIP,  tcps,  Margaret  queen   of  Scotland,   and  Beatris^ 
XII.       dutcbefs  of  Brttanny    He  had  fivQ  other  children, 
1271.       xsrho  died  in  their  infancy, 
Mirceiiaiie  The  foHowing  are  the  moft  remarkable  laws 

pus  iranfi^c.  epaftcd  dunog  this  reign.  There  had  been  great 
difputos  between  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  courts 
concerning  baftardy.  The  common  law  had 
deemed  ail  thofe  to  be  baftards  who  were  born 
before  wedlock  :  By  the  canon  law  they  were 
legitimate:  And  when  aAy  difpute  of  inheritance 
arofe,  it  had  formerly  been  ufual  for  the  civil 
courts  to  iffue  writs  to  the  fpiritiial,  diredling 
them  to  enquire  into  the  legitimacy  of  the  perfocu 
The  hiihop  always  returned  an  anfwer  agreeable 
to  the  canon  law ,  though  contrary  to  the  rnuni^ 
cipal  law  of  the  kingdom.  For  this  reafon,  the 
civil  courts  had  changed  the  terms  of  their  writ; 
and  inflead  of  requiring  the  fpiritual  courts  to 
makeinquifition  concerning  the  legitimacy  of  the 
pcrfon,  they  only  propofed  the  fimple  queftioa 
of  fad,  whether  he  were  born  before  or  after 
wedlock.  The  prelates  compUined  of  this  pradlice 
to  the  parliament  affembled  at  Merton  in  the 
twentieth  of  this  king  ,  and  defired  that  the 
rnunicipal  law  might  be  rendered  conformable  to 
the  canon:  But  received  from  all  the  nobility 
the  menior^ble  reply,  Nolumus  leges  AnglU  mutarc^ 
We  will  not  change  the  laws  of  England  '*'. 

After  the  civil  wars,  the  parliament  fummoned 
at  Marlebridge,   gave  their  approbation  to  nioft 

'*'  Statute  of  Merton  ,  (jhap,  % 
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of  the  ordinances,  which  had  been  eftabliflied  by  c  h  a  F; 
the  reforming  barons,  and  which,  though  advan-  xu. 
tagcous  to  the  fccurity  of  the  people ,  had  not  '*^^ 
received  the  fandlion  of  a  legal  authority.  Among 
other  laws,  it  was  there  enaded,  that  all  appeals 
from  the  courts  of  inferior  lords  fhould  be  carried 
diredly  to  the  king's  courts  ,  without  pafling 
through  the  courts  of  the  lords  immediately 
fuperior  '**.  It  was  ordaii^ed,  that  money  (hould 
bear  no  intereft  during  the  minority  of  the  debt* 
or  "*.  This  law  was  reafonable,  as  the  eftates 
of  minors  were  always  in  the  hands  of  their 
lords  ,  and  the  debtors  could  not  pay  intereft 
where  they  had  no  revenue.  The  charter  of 
king  John  had  granted  this  indulgence:  It  was 
omitted  in  that  of  Henry  III.  for  what  reafon  is 
not  known ;  but  it  was  renewed  by  the  ftatute 
of  Marlebridge.  Moft  of  the  other  articles  of  this 
ftatute  are  calculated  to  reftrain  the  oppreffions 
of  fheriffs,  and  the  violence  and  iniquities  com- 
mitted in  diftraining  cattle  and  other  goods.  Cattfe 
and  the  indruments  of  hufbandry  formed  at  that 
time  the  chief  riches  of  the  people. 

In  the  35th  year  of  this  king  an  aflize  was 
fixed  of  bread ,  the  price  of  which  was  fettled , 
according  to  the  different  prices  of  corn  ,  from 
one  /hilling  a  quarter  to  feven  {hillings  and  fix- 
pence  '*',  money  of  that  age.  Thefe  great  varia^ 

"*  Statute  of  Marlb.  chap.  ao.         '*'  Rud.  chap,  xf^ 
*'*  Statutes  at  large*  P*  <•  r 
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c  H  A.  p,  tions  are  alone  a  proof  of  bad  tillage  **' :  Yet 
xii.  did  the  prices  often  rife  ipuch  higher,  than  any 
^^*-  taken  notice  of  by  the  ftatute.  The  chronicle  of 
Dunflable  tells  us,  that  in  this  reign,  >vheatwas 
once  fold  for  a  mark^  nay  for  a  pound  a  quarter ; 
that  is,  three  pounds  of  our  prefent  money  '*'. 
The  faipe  law  affords  us  a  proof  of  the  little 
communication  between  the  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
from  the  very  different  prices  which  the  fame 
commodity  bore^t  the  fame  time.  A  brewer, 
fays  the  ftatute,  may  fell  two  gallons  of  ale  for 
a  penny  in  cities ,  and  three  or  four  gallons  for 
the  fame  price  in  the  country.  At  prefent,  fuch 
commodities,  by  the  great  confumption  of  the 
people ,  and  the  great  (locks  of  the  brewers ,  are 
rather  cheapeft  in  cities.  The  Chronicle  above- 
mentioned  obferves  ,  that  wheat  one  year  was 
fold  in  many  places  for  eight  fhillings  a  quarter^ 
but  never  rofe  in  Dunftable  above  a  crown. 

Though  commerce  was  ftill  very  low  ,  it 
feems  rather  to  have  increafed  fince  the  Conqued; 
at  lead,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  increafe  of  money 
by  the  price  of  corn.  The  medium  between  the 
higheft  and  loweft  prices  of  wheat,  afligned  by 

***  We  learn  from  Cicero's  orations  againft  Verres,lib.  Hi. 
cap.  84.  92.  that  the  price  of  eom  in  Sidly  was,  during 
the  prsetorfliip  of  Sacerdos ,  five  Denarii  a  Modius  ;  during 
that  of  Verres ,  which  immediately  fucceeded ,  only  two 
Sefterces  :  That  is ,  ten  times  lower ;  a  prefumption ,  or 
rather  a  proof,  of  the  very  bad  date  of  tillage  in  ancient 
times.  *'*  So  alfo  Knyghton ,  p.  2444. 
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the  ftatute,  is  four  *  fhillings  and  three  pence  a  c  H  a 
quarter,  that  is,  twelve  fhillings  and  nine  pence  xii. 
of  our  prefent  money.  This  is  near  half  of  the  **^*- 
middling  price  in  our  time.  Yet  the  middling 
price  of  cattle,  fo  late  as  the  reign  of  king  Richard, 
we  found  to  be  above  eight,  near  ten  times  lower 
than  the  prefent.  Is  not  this  the  true  inference , 
from  comparing  thefe  fads,  that,  in  all  uncivilized 
nations ,  cattle ,  which  propagate  of  themfelves , 
beasr  always  a  lower  price  than  corn  ,  which 
requires  more  art  and  flock  to  render  it  plentiful 
than  thofe  nations  are  pofTeffed^f?  It  is  to  be 
remarked ,  that  Henry  s  afUze  of  corn  was  copied 
from  a  preceding  affize  eftablilhed  by  king  John; 
confequently  ,  the  prices  which  we  have  here 
compared  of  corn  and  cattle  may  be  looked  on  as 
contemporary;  and,  they  were  drawn,  not  from 
one  particular  year,  but  from  an  eftimation  of 
the  middling  prices  for  a  ferics  of  ytars.  It  is 
true,  the  prices,  afligned  by  the  aOGze  of  Richard, 
were  meant  as  a  flandard  for  the  accompts  of 
fheri&  and  efcheators;  and  as  confiderable  profits 
werjB  allowed  to  thefe  minifters,  we  may  natur- 
ally fuppofe  ,  that  the  common  value  of  cattle 
was  fbmewhat  higher:  Yet  flill,  fo  great  a  diflFer- 
cnce  between  the  prices  of  corn  and  cattle  as  that 
of  four  to  one ,  compared  to  the  prefent  rates , 
affords  important  refledions  concerning  the  veiy 
ditferent  flate  of  induf^ry  and  ullage  in  the  two 
periods. 

Interest  bad  in    that  age  mounted  to  an 
enormous  height,  as  might  be  expeded  from  the 
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p^barbarifm  of  the  tiroes  and  mens  ignorance  of 
]  commerce.  Inftances  occur  of  fifty  per  cent,  payed 
Cfor  money  "*.  There  is  an  edid  of  Philip  Auguft* 
I  us  near  this  period,  limiting  the  Jews  in  France 
I  to  48  per  cent.  "*.  Such  profits  tempted  the  Jews 
to  remain  in  the  kingdom,  notwithilanding  the 
grievous  opprefQons,  to  which,  from  the  prevalent 
bigotry  and  rapine  of  the  age  ,  they  were  con* 
tinually  expofed.  It  is  eafy  to  imagine  bovr 
precarious  their  ftate  mud  have  been  under  aa 
indigent  prince,  fomewhat  reftrained  in  his  ty- 
ranny over  his  native  fubjedls,  but  who  poffefled 
an  unlimited  authority  over  the  Jews,  the  fole 
proprietors  of  money  in  the  kingdom ,  and  hated 
on  account  of  their  riches,  their  religion,  and 
their  ufury :  Yet  will  our  ideas  fcarcely  come  up 
to  the  extortions  which  in  fad  we  find  to  have 
been  pradifed  upon  them.  In  the  year  1241  ^ 
20,000  marks  were  exaded  from  them  "':  Two 
years  after,  money  was  again  extorted ;  and  one 
Jew  alone,  Aaron  of  York,  was  obliged  to  pay- 
above  4000  marks  "*:  In  1250,  Henry  renewed 
bis  opprcffions ;  and  the  fame  Aaron  was  con- 
demned to  pay  him  30,000  marks  upon  an  accu- 
fation  of  forgery  "":  The  high  penalty  impofed 
upon  him,  and  which,  it  feems,  he  was  thought 
able  to  pay ,  is  rather  a  prefumption  of  his  inno. 

'*•  M. Paris,  p.  s85.  "*  Brufifel  Traiti  des  Fic6i 

vol.  i.  p.  $76. 

"'  M.  Paris,  p.   i^z.         ''*  Jbid.  f^A^o, 
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cence  than  of  his  guilt.  In  1235,  the  king  demanded  ^  ti  k  f. 
8000  marks  from  the  Jews,   and  threatened   to       xu. 
liang  them  ,   if  they  refufed  compliance.    They       **^** 
now  loft  all  patience,  and  defired  leave  to  retire 
with  their  effeds  out  of  the  kingdom.   But  the 
king  replied:    ''  How  can  I  remedy  the  oppre£* 
^^  fions  you  complain  of?  I  am  royfelf  a  beggar. 
^^  I  am  fpoiled,  I  am  ftripped  of  all  my  revenues : 
^^  I  owe  above  200,000  marks ;  and  if  I  had  laid 
"  300,000  ,  I  ibould  not  exceed  the  truth :   I  am 
^'  obliged  to  pay  my  fon,  prince  Edward,  15,000 
^^  marks  a  year :   I  have  not  a  farthing  ;   and  I 
"  muft  have  money,  from  any  hand,  from  any 
*'  quarter ,  or  by  any  means. "  He  then  delivered 
over  the  Jews  to  the  earl  of  Cornwal,  that  thofe 
whom  the  one  brother  had  flead,  the  other  might 
embowel,  to  make  ufe  of  the  words  of  the  bifto- 
i;ian  "*.   King  John,  his  father,  once  demanded] 
io,opo  marks  from  a  Jew  of  Briftol;  and  on  bis       . . 
refufal,    ordered   one  of  his  teeth  to  be  drawn  1^4/ 
every  day  till  he  ihould  comply.    The  Jew  loft(  "^  i 
feven  teeth;   and  then  paid  the  fum  required  of\ 
him  '^*.  One  tailiage  laid  upon  the  Jews  in  124?^ 
amounted   to  60,000  marks  *'* :   a   fum  equal  to 
the  whole  yearly  revenue  of  the  crown. 

To  give  a  better  pretence  for  extortions,  the 
improbable  and  abfurd  accufation,  which  has  been 
at  different  times  advanced  againft  that  nation , 
was  revived  in  England ,  that  they  had  crucified 

"*  M.  Paris  ,  p,  606^  '•  *  Ibii  p,  ^«o. 

''*  Madox,  p.  152. 
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CHAP,    a  child  in  dcrifibn   of   the  fufFerings  of  Chrift. 

XII.       Eighteen  of  them  were  hanged  at  once  for  this 

'^^a.       trime  *'':  Though  it  is  no  wife  credible,   that 

even  the  antipathy  born  them  by  the  Chriftians , 

and  the  oppreffions  under  which   they   labored, 

vrould  ever  have  pulhed   them  to  be  guilty  of 

that  dangerous  enormity.     But  it  is   natural   to 

imagine ,  that  a  race ,  expofed  to  fuch  infults  and 

indignities  both  from  king  and  people,  and  who 

had  fo  uncertain  an  enjoyment  of  their  riches, 

'  would  carry  ufury  to  the  utmoft  extremity,  and 

by  their  great  profits  make  themfelves  fome  com- 

pen Cation  for  their  continual  perils. 

Though  thefe  adls  of  violence  againft  the  Jews 
proceeded  much  from  bigotry,  they  were  ftill 
more  derived  from  avidity  and  rapine.  So  far 
from  defiring  in  that  a^e  to  convert  them,  it  was 
cnadted  by  law  iri  ^France  ^  that  ,.  if  any  Jew 
embraced  Chriftianity ,  he  forfeited  all  his  goods, 
without  exception ,  to  ithe  king  or  his  fuperior 
lord.  Thefe  plunderers  were  careful  ,  left  the 
profits,  accruing  from  their  dominion  over  that 
unhappy  race  ,  fhould  be  diminiibed  by  their 
converfion  "*. 

CoMMERCB  mwft  be  in  a  wretched  condition, 
where  intereft  was  lb  high ,  and  where  the  fole 
proprietors  of  money  employed  it  in  ufury  only, 
and  were  expofed  to  fuch  extortion  and  injuftice. 
But  the  bad  police  of  the  country  was  another 

'"  M.  Paris, p.  615.  "'  Bruffcl,  vcd,i.  p.  622. 

Du  Cange  wtthojuddi. 
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obftacle  to  improvements;  and  rertdered  all  com-  c  H  a  p» 
munication  dangerous,  and  all  property  precarious,       Xli. 
The  Chronicle  of  Dunftable  fays  ''*,   that  men       »--*• 
were  never  fecure  in  their  houfes,  and  that  whole 
villages  were  often  plundered  by  bands  of  robbers, 
though  no  civil   wars   at  that  time  prevailed   in 
the   kingdom.    In    1249,   fome  years    before  the 
infurredion    of   the   barons  ,    two   merchants  of 
Brabant  came  to  the  king  at  Winchefter,   and\ 
told  him ,  that  they  had  been  fpoiled  of  all  their     . 
goods  by   certain   robbers ,  whom    they   knew ,  \  -^ 
becaufe    they  faw  their   faces  every  day  in  his 
court ;  that  like  pradices  prevailed  all  over  Eng--"^ 
land,  and  travellers  were  continually  expofed  to 
the  danger  of  being  robbed,    bound,  wounded, 
and  murdered;    that   thefe   crimes   efcaped  with 
impunity,  becaufe  the  minifters  of  juftice  them* 
fclves  were  in  a  confederacy  with  the  robbers; 
and  that  they,  for  their  part,  inftead  of  bringing 
matters  to  a  fruitlefs  trial  by  law,  were  willing  * 
though  merchants,  to  decide  their  caufe  with  the 
robbers  by  arms  and  a  duel.  The  king,  provoked 
at  thefe  abufes ,  ordered  a  jUry  to   be  inclofed , 
and  to  try  the  robbers :  The  jury,  though  confid- 
ing  of  twelve  men   of  property  in   Hampfhire, 
were  found  to  be  alfo  in  a  confederacy  with  the 
felons,   and    acquitted    them.    Henry  in    a  rage 
committed  the  jury   to  prifon ,    threatened  them 
w^ith  fevere  punifhment,  and  ordered  a  new  jury 
to  be  inclofed ,   >yho ,  dreading  the  fate  of  their 

17*      XT    1       • 

Vol.  1.  p.  IS5. 
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HAP.  fellows  J  ^t  laft  found  a  verdid  againft  the  critni* 
XII.  nals.  Many  of  the  king's  own  houfehold  were 
"7».  difcovered  to  have  participated  in  the  guilt;  and 
they  faid  for  their  excufe,  that  they  received  no 
wages  from  him,  and  were  obliged  to  rob  for  a 
maintenance  '**.  Knights  and  efquirrs  ^  fays  the 
Didlum  of  Kenelworth  ,  who  were  robbers ,  if  thct/ 
have  no  land^  shall  pay  the  half  of  their  goods  ^  and 
find  fi^ffident  fecwrity  to  keep  henceforth  the  pca^e  of 
the  kingdom.  Such  were  the  manners  of  the  times! 
One  can  the  lefs  repine,  during  the  prevalence 
of  fuch  manners ,  at  the  frauds  and  forgeries  of 
the  clergy ;  as  it  gives  lefs  difturbance  to  fociety, 
to  take  men's  money  from  them  with  their  own 
confent ,  though  by  deceits  and  lies ,  than  to 
ravifli  it  by  open  force  and  violence.  During  thi.^ 
reigit,  the  papal  power  was  at  its  fummit,  and 
was  even  beginning  infenfibly  to  decline ,  by 
reafon  of  the  immeafurable  avarice  and  extortions 
of  the  court  of  Rome  ,  which  difgufted  the 
clergy  as  well  as  laity,  in  every  kingdom  of 
Europe.  England  itfelf,  though  funk  in  the  deepeft 
abyfs  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  had  ferioufly 
entertained  thoughts  of  ihaking  off  the  papal 
yoke  **';  and  the  Roman  pontiff  wds  obliged  to 
think  of  new  expedients  for  rivetting  it  fader 
upon  the  Chriftian  world.  For  this  purpofe , 
Gregory  IX.  publilhed  his  decretals  '**,  which 
are  a  coUedion  of  forgeries ,    favorable  to  the 

'••  M.  Paris,  p^  ^09.        ■"  Ibid.  p.  4ai- 
Trivet,  p.  191, 
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court    of  Rome,    and  confift  of  the   fuppofed  c  h  a  p» 

decrees  of  pope«  in  the  firft  centuries.  But  thefc^      xii. 

forgeries  are  fo  grofs,  and  Confound  fo  palpably;      "^^* 

all  language,  hiftory,  chronology,  and  antiqui-t  ,Q^  A(Af*K 

ties;  matters  more  ftubborn  than  any  fpeculative  y^^,y^^^X^. 

truths  vrhatfoever;  that  even  that  church,  which  j 

is  not  ftartled  at  the  moft  monftrous  contradidlions 

and  abfurdities ,   has   been   obliged   to   abandon  / 

them   to  the  critics.    But  in   the  dark  period  of 

the  thirteenth  century,  they  paffed  for  undifputed 

and  authentic ;  and  men ,  entangled  in  the  ma^es 

of  this  falfe  literature,  joined  to  the  philofophy, 

equally  falfe,  of  the  rimes,  had  nothing  where- 

vrithal    to   defend   themfelves ,    but   fome   fmall 

remains    of  common    fenfe ,    which    pafTed   for 

profanenefs  and  impiety,  and  the  indelible  regard 

to  felf-intereft ,  which  ,  as  it  was  the  fole  roouve 

in  the  priefts  for  framing  thefe  impodures,  ferved 

alfo,  in  fome  degree,  to  protedl  the  laity  againft 

them. 

Another  expedient^  devifcd  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  in  this  period,  for  fccuring  her  power, 
was  the  inftitution  of  new  religious  orders ,  chiefly 
the  Dominicans  and  Francifcans ,  who  proceeded 
with  all  the  zeal  and  fuccefs  that  attend  novelties; 
were  better  qualified  to  gain  the  populace  than 
the  old  orders,  now  become  ricH  and  indolent; 
maintained  a  perpetual  rivalibip  with  each  other 
in  promoring  their  gainful  fuperditions ;  and  ac« 
quired  a  great  dominion  over  the  minds,  and 
confequendy  over  thepurfps  of  men,  by  pretend- 
ing a  cliefire  of  poverty  and  a  contempt  for  riches. 
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CHAP.  The  quarrels  which  arofe  between  thefe  orders » 
XII.  lying  ftill  under  the  controul  of  the  fovereign 
*-^-'  pontiflf ,  never  difturbed  the  peace  of  the  church, 
and  ferved  only  as  a  fpur  to  their  induftry  in  pro- 
moting the  common  caufe ;  and  though  the  Do- 
minicans loft  fome  popularity  by  their  denial  of 
the  immaculate  conception,  a  point  in  which 
they  unwarily  engaged  too  far  to  be  able  to  re- 
cede with  honor ,  they  counterbalanced  this  dif- 
advantage  by  acquiricig  more  folid  eftablifhments, 
by  gaining  the  confidence  of  kings  and  princes  , 
and  by  exercifing  the  jurifdidion  afligned  them, 
of  ultimate  judges  and  punifhers  of  herefy.  Thus, 
the  feveral  orders  of  monks  became  a  kind  of 
^  regular  troops  or  garrifons  of  the  Romilh  church  ; 
and  though  the  temporal  interefts  of  fociety , 
ftill  more  the  caufe  of  true  piety,  were  hurt, 
by  their  various  devices  to  captivate  the  populace , 
they  proved  the  chief  fupports  of  that  mighty 
fabric  of  fuperftition ,  and ,  till  the  revival  of 
true  learning,  fecured  it  from  any  dangerous 
invafion. 

The  trial  by  ordeal  was  abolifhed  in  this  reign 
by  order  of  council:  A  faint  mark  of  improve- 
ment in  the  age  "'. 

Henry  granted  a  charter  to  the  town  of  Ncw- 
caftle  in  which  he  gave  the  inhabitants  a  licence 
to  dig  coal.  This  is  the  firft  mention  of  coal  in 
England. 

"'  Rymer,    vol.  i.  p.  sag.  Spelman,  p.   J26. 
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We  learn  from  Madox  "* ,  that  this  king  gave  chap. 
atone  time    100  fhillings  to  mafter   Henry,    his       xii. 
poet :  Alfo  the  lame  year  he  orders  this  poet  ten       »*7a. 
pounds. 

It  appears  ^from  Selden ,  that  in  the  47th  of 
this  reign  a  hundred  and  fifty  temporal ,  and  fifty 
fpiritual  barons  were  fummoned  to  perform  the 
fervice ,  due  by  their  tenures  "'.  In  the  35th  of 
the  fubfequent  reign  eighty- fix  temporal  barons, 
twenty  biOiops,  and  forty-eight  abbots,  >^ere 
fummoned  to  a  parliament  convened  at  Carlifle  "'. 

'•*  Page,  268.         "'  Tides  of  honor,  part  2.  chap.  j. 
"'  Parliamentary  Rift.  vol.  i.  p.  151. 
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TO     THE 


SECOND      VOLUME. 


NOTE  [AD,  p.  41. 


B 


LENRY,  by  the  feudal  cuftoms,  was  entidcd  to  levy 
a  tax  for  the  marrying  of  his  eldeft  daughter^  and  he 
exaded  three  (hillings  a  hide  on  all  England.  H.  Hunt, 
p.  }79.  Some  hiftorians  (Brady,  p.  270.  and  Tyrrcl, 
vol.  iL  p.  182.)  heedlefsly  make  this  fum  amount  to. 
above  SoOtOoo  pounds  of  our  prefent  money:  But  it 
could  not  exceed  ij^^ooo.  Five  hides,  fometimes  lefs^ 
made  a  knight's  fee ,  of  which  there  were  about  60,000 
in  England,  confequently  near  300,000  hides;  and  at  the 
rate  of  three  fhillings  a  hide ,  the  fum  would  amount  to 
45,000  pounds,  or  135,000  of  our  prefent  money.  See 
Radbume,  p.  257.  In  the  Saxon  times,  there  Ivere  only 
computed  243,600  hides  in  England. 

NOTE  [B],  p.  47. 

X  HE  legates  a  latere ,  as  they  werfc  called ,  were  a 
kmd  of  delegates ,  who  poffefled  the  full  power  of  the 
pope  in  all  the  provinces  committed  to  their  charge  ,  and 
were  very  bufy  in  extending ,  as  well  as  exercifing  it. 
They  nominated  to  all  vacant  benefices ,  affembled  (ynods^, 
and  were  anxious  to  maintain  ecclefiaftical  privileges  , 
which  never  could  be  fully  protected  without  incroachmencs 
on  the  civil  power..  If  there  were  the  leaft  concurrence 
or  oppofition ,  it  was  always  fuppofed  that  the  civil  power 
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was  to  give  way :  Every  deed ,  which  had  the  leaft  pre. 
tcnce  of  holding  of  any  thing  fpiritual ,  ps  marriages, 
tcftaments  ,  promifTory  oaths  ,  were  brought  into  the 
fpiritual  court ,  and  could  not  be  canvaffed  before  a  civil' 
magiftrate.  Thefe  were  thp  efhbliflied  laws  of  the  church ; 
and  where  a  legate  was  fenc  immediately  from  Rome ,  ho 
was  fure  to  maintain  the  papal  claims  with  the  utmoft 
rigor  ,  But  it  was  an  advantige  to  th^  king  to  have  the 
archbifliop  of  Canterbury  appointed  legate  ,  bccaufe  the 
connexions  of  that  prelate  with  the  kingdom  tended  to 
moderate  his  meafp^fes. 


Wi 


NOTE  [C],  p.  89. 


ILLIAM  of  Newbridge,  p.  j8?.  (who  is  copied 
by  later  hiftorians  )  aflerts ,  that  Geoffrey  had  fome  title  to 
the  counties  of  Maine  and  Anjou.  He  pretends  ,  that 
count  Geoffrey  ^  hi^  father ,  had  left  him  thefe  dominions 
by  a  fecret  will,  and  had  ordered  that  his  body  ihould 
not  be  buried,  till  Hgnry  (hould  fwcar  to  the  obfervance 
of  it ,  which  he ,  ignorant  qf  th^  contents  ,  was  induced 
to  do.  But  befides ,  that  this  ftory  is  not  very  likely  in 
itfelf,  and  favours  of  monkilh  fiction,  jt  is  found  in  np 
Qther  anqient;  writer ,  and  is  contradided  by  fome  of  them , 
particularly  the  monk  of  Marmoutier ,  who  had  bettet 
opportunities  than  Newbridge  of  knowing  the  truth.  Sqc 
Vita  Gauf.  Cue.  No(man<  p«  lo), 

NOTE  CD3,  p.  9J. 

X  HE  fum  (tarcely  appears  credible ;  as  it  wpuld  amount 
to  much  aboye  half  the  rent  of  ^he  whole  land,  Gervafc 
is  indeed.a  contemporary  author;  but  churchmen  are  often 
guilty  ot  Itrange  miftakes  pf  tiiat  nature ,  and  ^re  com* 
J n only  but  little  acqyainted  with  the  public  revenues. 
This  fqm  would  make  540,000  pounds  of  our  prefent 
^oney.     The    Norpian    Chronicle?.,   p.    995.    fays,  that 
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Hunry  raifed  only  60  Angevin  fliillingg  on  each  knight's 
fee  in  his  foreign  dominions :  This  is  only  a  fourth  of 
the  fum  uhidi  Gervafe  fays  he  levied  on  England:  An 
inequality  r>o  wife  probable.  A  nation  may  by  degrees  be 
brought  to  bear  a  tax  of  i^  Ihillings  in  the  pound,  but 
a  fudden  and  precarious  tax  can  never  be  impofed  to  that 
amount ,  without  a  very,  vifible  neceffity  ,  efpecially  in  an 
age  fo  little  accuftomed  to  taxes.  In  the  fuccceding  reign , 
the  rent  of  a  knight's  fee  was  computed  at  four  pounds 
a  year.     There  were  60,000  knights  fees  in  England. 

NOTE  [E],  p.  96. 

Jr  ITZ- STEPHEN,  p.  18.  This  condudl  appears  violent 
and  arbitrary ;  but  was  fuitable  to  the  drain  of  adminif- 
tration  in  thofe  days.  His  father,  Geoffrey',  though 
rcprefented  as  a  mild  prince,  fet  him  an  example  of 
much  greater  violence.  "When  Geoffrey  was  mailer  of 
Normandy  ,  the  chapter  of  Seez  prefumed ,  without  his 
oonfent,  to  proceed  to  the  cledtion  of  a  bifliop;  upon 
which  he  ordered  all  of  them  with  the.  bifliop  ele<H:  to  be 
caflrated  ,  and  made  all  their  tefticles  be  brought  him  in 
a  platter.  Fitz  -  Steph.  p.  44.  In  the  war  of  Touloufe  , 
Henry  laid  a  heavy  and  an  arbitrary  tax  on  all  the 
churches    within   his   dominions.     See  Epift.  St  Thomas. 

NOTE  [F],  p.  116. 

X  FOLLOW  here  the  narrative  of  Fitz  -  Stef>hens ,  who 
was  fecretary  to  Becket  i  though ,  no  doubt ,  he  may  be 
fufpeded  of  partiality  towards  his  patron.  Lord  Lyttelton 
chufes  to  follow  the  authority  of  a  manufcript  letter ,  or 
rather  manifello,  of  Folliot,  bifhop  of  London,  which  is 
addrefled  to  Becket  himfelf ,  at  the  time  when  the  bifhop 
appealed  to  the  pope  from  the  exQommunication  pro* 
ooungcd  againft  him  by  his  primate.     My  reafons ,  why  I 
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give  die  preference  to  Fitz- Stephens  are,  (  i).  If  the 
friendlhip  of  Fitz -Stephens  might  render  him  partial  to 
Becket  even  after  the  death  of  that  prelate ,  the  declared 
enmity  of  the  bifhop  muft,  during  his  lifetime,  have 
rendered  him  more  partial  on  the  odber  fide.  (  a  ),  Th« 
bifliop  was  moved  by  intereft,  as  well  as  enmity,  to 
calumniate  Becket  He  had  himfelf  to  defend  againft  the 
fentence  of  excommunication  ,  dreadful  to  all ,  efpeeially 
to  a  prelate :  And  no  more  eflfedhial  means  than  to  throw 
all  the  blame  on  his  adverfary.  (  O*  He  has  adually  been 
guilty  of  palpable  calumnies  in  ttuit  letter.  Among  chefe, 
I  reckon  the  following:  He  affirms,  that,  when  Becket 
fubfcribed  the  Conilitutions  of  Clarendon ,  he  faid  plainly 
to  all  the  bilhops  of  England ,  D  is  my  majier's  pieafure  , 
that  I  should  forfxjoear  myfelf  y  and  ai  prefent  I  fuhmW 
td  />,  and  do  refohe  to  incur  a  ferjm'y^  and  repent 
aftem>ards  as  I  may.  However  barbarous  the  times,  and 
however  negligent  zealous  churchmen  were  thenof  morality , 
thefe  are  not  words  which  a  primate  of  great  fenfe  and  of 
much  feeming  fanfticy  would  employ  in  an  afTembly  of 
his  fuflragans :  He  might  adl  upon  thefe  principles  ,  but 
never  furely  would  publicly  avow  them,  FoUiot  alfo  fays, 
that  all  the  bifhops  were  refolved  oblMnately  to  oppofe 
the  Conilitutions  of  Clarendon ,  but  the  primate  himfelf 
betrayed  them  from  timidity ,  and  led  the  way  to  their 
fubfcribing.  This  is  contrary  to  the  teftimony  of  all  the 
hiftorians,  and  diredly  contrary  to  Becket's  character, 
who  furely  was  not  deftitute  either  of  courage  or  of  zeal 
for  ecclefia(lical  immunities.  ( 4 ).  The  violence  and  in- 
juftice  of  Henry,  afcribed  to  hi^  by  Fitz  -  Stephens ,  is  of 
a  piece  with  the  reft  of  the  profccution.  Nothing  could 
be  more  iniquitous  ,  than ,  after  two  years  filenco ,  to 
make  a  fudden  and  unprepared  demand  upon  Be<:ket  to  the 
amount  of  44,000  marks  (equal  to  a  fum  of  near  a 
million  in  our  time )  and  not  allow  him  the  leaft  interval 
to  bring  in  his  accounts.  If  the  king  was  fo  palpably 
•ppreffivc  in  anc  article,   he   may  be  prefumed  to   be 
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equally  To  in  the  reft.  C  s  ).  Though  Folliot*s  letter ,  or 
rather  manifefto,  be  addrefTed  to  Becket  himfelf  it  does 
not  acquire  more  authority  on  that  account*  We  know 
not  what  anfwer  was  made  by  Becket :  The  coUedion  of 
letters  cannot  be  fuppofed  quite  complete.  But  diat  the 
oolletftion  was  not  made  by  one  (  whoever  he  were)  very 
partial  to  that  primate,  appears  from  the  tenor  of  them  ^ 
where  there  are  many  paflages  very  little  favorable  t» 
him:  Infomuch  that  the  editor  of  them  at  BrufTels,  a 
Jefuit ,  thought  proper  to  pubUfh  th^m  with  great  omiflions  , 
particularly  of  this  letter  of  Folliot's.  Perhj^)s  ,  Becket 
made  no  an^er  at  all,  as  not  deigning  to  write  to  an 
excommunicated  perfon  ,  whofe  very  commerce  would 
contaminate  him;  and  the  bifliop,  trufting  to  this  ano* 
gance  of  his  primate,  might  calumniate  him  the  more 
freely.  (  6  ).  Though  die  fentence ,  pronounced  on  Becket 
by  the  great  council ,  implies  that  he  had  refbfed  to  make 
any  anfwer  to  the  king's  court,  this  does  ilot  fortify  the 
narrative  of  Folliot  For  if  his  excufe  was  rejeAed  as  falfe 
and  frivolous,  it  would  be  treated  as  no  anfwer.-  Becket 
fiibmitted  fo  far  to  the  fent«ice  of  confifcation  of  goods 
and  chattels ,  that  he  gave  furety ,  which  is  a  proof,  that 
he  meant  not  at  that  time  to  queftion  the  authority  of  the 
king's  courts.  ( 7 ).  It  may  be  worth  obferving ,  that 
both  the  author  of  Hiftoria  quadrapartita ,  2pd  Gervafe  ^ 
contemporary  writers ,  agree  with  Fitz-Stcphens ;  and  the 
latter  is  not  ufually  very  partial  to  Becket.  All  the  ancient 
hiftorians  give  the  fame  account. 


M/ 


NOTE  CG],  p.  2^9. 


LADOX,  in  his  Baronia  Anglia,  cap.  14.  tells  us. 
That  in  the  )oth  of  Henry  II.  thirty  three  cows  and 
two  bulls  coft  but  eight  pounds  feven  (hillings ,  money  of 
that  age;  s 00  fheep,  twenty- two  pounds  ten  (hillings, 
or  about  ten  pence  three  farthings  per  iheep  ;  fixty-fix 
oxen,   eighteen  pounds   three  ihiUingf ;  fifteen  breeding 
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mares,  two  pounds  twelve  (hillings  and  (ix- pence;  and 
twenty -two  hogs »  one  pound  two  (hillings.  Commodities 
feem  then  to  have  been  about  ten  times  cheaper  than  at 
prefent;  all  except  the  (hecp,  probably  on  account  of  the 
value  of  the  -fleece.  The  (kme  aut)K>r  in  his  Formulare 
Anglicanum,  p.  17.  fays.  That  in  the  loth  year  of  Richard 
I.  meotion  is  made  of  ten  per  cent,  paid^for  money :  Bat 
the  Jews  frequently  exafted  much  higher  intereil 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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